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INTRODUCTION. 


mportance  of  Agriculture. 

SOVEREIGNS  cannbt  V^itH  efficacy 
attempt  to  promote  the  profpcrity  of  their 
people,  but  by  favouring  agriculture,  arts, 
tod  commerces.  In  theprefent  ftateof  things, 
provinces  without  commerce  languiih  •,  without 
manufactures  the  country  is  poor  {  and  without 
agricuhure^  which  is  the  Bafe  of  the  profperity 
and  power  of  the  ftate,  there  can  be  neither 
commerce  nor  manufadtures.  It  is  to  agricul- 
ture that  we  ought  ever  to  attend,  as  the  moft 
important  point.  She  furniihes  nouriihnient, 
fuel,  clothing,  and  the  firft  materials  for  every 
thing*.  Conunerce  exports  fuperfluities ;  and 
confers  eafe  to  the  people  with  neceifaries. 
Manufactures  employ  an  infinity  of  hands,  and 
population  is  created  by  agriculture,  which  fur- 
nifhes  fubiiftence  to  all  withoiit  exception,  to 
the  farmer  and  the  workman  as  well  as  to  tlje 

merchant4 
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4  INTRODUCTION. 

Attention  of  the  Government. 

It  therefore  imports  much  that  thofe  who 
by  their  birth  or  their  talents,  are  called  to  fhare 
in  the  affairs  of  government,  fliould  be  well 
inftru6bed  in  the  conneftion  between  agriculture 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation ;  and  that 
they  be  perfuaded,  that;  favouring  population, 
cncour^ing  the  arts,  protecting  manufaftures 
and  commerce,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  in 
the  {>erfe£tion  of  agriculture,  is  to  augment  the 
real  and  abiblute  power  of  a  State. 

Occafion  of  this  EJfay^ 

On  reading  the  advice  inferted  in  the  o&cona- 
mica!  colkftion  by  M,  k  Comte  Menifzechf 
t]pon  the  queftion  announced  at  the  head  of 
this  Eflay,  1  have  fuppofed  that  1  was  confulted 
by  a  nobkfnan  already  much  inftruded  in  the 
fobjeft,  who  in  comparing  his  ideas  with  thofe 
of  others,  fought  for  yet  further  information, 
for  rendering  himfcif  more  worthy  of  filling 
ikrkh  diftifuflion,.  tho  eminent  pofts  to  which  his 
merit  and  abilities,  more  than  his  bkth  had 
dready  called  him. 

Duties  of  a  Citizen. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
10  obey  ^  laws  \  but  he  is  permitted  to  reflect 

on 
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on  ihe  Ipirit  which  ought  to  animate  legiflators, 
provided  it  is  ever  in  a  manner  that  refpefts  the 
authority  from  whence  the  laws  ifTue. 

I  erect  not  myfelf  into  a  legiflator.  There 
will  be  found  in  this  memoir  neidier  laws  nor 
rules.  It  is  equally  out  of  my  fphere^  and  the 
queftion, 

Difftrence  of  laws^ 

The  laws  ought  to  vary  with  the  country, 
and  form  in  their  aflcmblage  a  fyftem  adapted 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  places,  and 
perfons.  It  is  the  code  of  national  rules,  which 
ought  to  be  relative  to  the  divcrfity  of  foil, 
climate,  produdtions,  charafter  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, nature  of  the  government,  to  various 
relations  of  the  ttate  with  its  neighbours,  the 
extent  of  the  territory,  and  more  or  lefs  to  the 
facility  of  tranfportation,  whether  interior  or 
exterior. 

The  Sprit  of  Legijlation. 

By  the  Spirit  of  Legislation,  on  which 
is  demanded  thefe  enquiries,  I  undcrftand  the 
fentiments^  the  principleSy  the  viewSy  which  may 
dircd  the  attention  given  by  Legiflators,  Prin- 
ces, or  their  Minifters,  (or  all  thofe,  in  a  word, 
who,  from  their  employments,  have,  direftly  or 

B  3  indireftly, 
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indircftly,  a  part  in  the  formation  of  laws,  or 
their  execution,  and  who  propofe  to  thcmfclvcs 
the  procuring  the  grcateff  good  of  thofe  who 
are  fubmittcd  to  their  authority)  -—  to  the 
favouring  population,  the  arts,  manufaftures, 
and  commerce,  as  far  as  they  are  connefted 
with  agriculture. 

Oije^  of  this  Memoir. 

To  point  out  the  moft  fimple  ordonnance? 
yrhich  would  include  all  thefe  various  obiefts, 
and  employ  the  beit  means  for  arriving  at  that 
end,  would  be  the  moft  interefting  problem  in 
interior  politicks ;  and  I  (hall  attempt  to  lead 

to  it  in  this  memoir. 

/ 

General  Idea  of  Legijlation. 

Legidation  is  the  art  of  ftudying  the  geoiu^i 
and  conftitution  of  a  people,  for  making  theoa 
give,  to  neceflary  laws,  an  advantageous,  but 
mild  obedience.  It  embraces  the  whole  fyftem 
of  politicks  in  a  ftate  j  to  the  end  tjiat  all  re- 
fources  fhould  tend  to  the  profit  of  individuals 
of  every  order ;  and  that  the  talents  of  indivi- 
duals fhould  tend  in  their  turn  to  the  advantage,! 
the  power,  and  the  glory  of  the  fociety.  It  k 
to  reign  in  men,  and  over  men. 
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Sources  of  the  Variety  of  Laws. 

All  circumftances,  phfical  and  nMrid\  necef 
fary  and .  relative  ;  faffing  and  permanenty  which 
concern  a  nation,  (hould  enlighten  a  legiflator, 
and  be  difplayed  in  his  ordonnances.  It  is  in  all 
thefe  circumftances  exaftly  weighed,  and  ably 
combined,  that  we  ought  to  find  the  reafon  of 
laws  •,  and  all  thofe  reafons  united  form  the  Spirit 
of  Legfflation  favourable  to  agriculture.  One 
circumftanc?  omitted,  the  whole  fyftem  is  bro- 
ken. After  thefe  general  ideas,  I  enter  on  the 
matter.  I  will  not  pretend  that  there  fhall  not 
in  this  eflay  be  ibme  repetitions.  Truth  is  uni- 
form ;  revolving  the  fame  principles,  one  muft 
peceflarily  hazard  their  repetition  in  the  detail. 
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r 

pbftacles  which  Legiflation  ought  to  endea- 
vour to  reiriove. 


Objlacles  to  Agriculture. 

THE    wife  legiflator  fees    the  obftacks 
which  6ppofe  themfelves  to  the  perfcftioa 
of  agriculture,  that  he  may,  remove  them : 

ft 

'Moral  Obftacks. 

Some  of  thefe  obllacles  arife  From  the  manners 

•     ••   ■  ■     .  ■  . 

of  the  people,  from  *  their  charadier,  their  pre- 
judices, or  their  vices.  Thefe  are  the  moral 
obftacles. 

Pbyftcal  Obftacles. 

Others  proceed  from  the  foil,  the  climate, 
inundations,  torrents,  from  the  facility  or  dif- 
ficulty of  carriage  by  land  or  water,  the  fituation 
of  habitations,  and  villages-,  from  the  greatnefs" 
and  number  of  cities ;  from  the  too  minute 
divifion  of  eftates,  or  their  being  united  into  too 
large  ones ;  from  too  conliderable  portions  being 

in  mortmain  •,  and  from  there  not  being  a  due 

*        ■   •■ • 

pro- 
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proportion  between  the  grafs  and  arable  lands. 
Thefe  are  the  pbyjical  obftacles. 

Civil  Ohftacles. 

Great  numbers  of  .obftacles  have  their  fburcc 
jn  the  civil  cftablifhments  and  cuftoms  of  the 
police.  The  rights  of  citizens  5  the  rights  of 
commonage ;  the  open  fields ;  commons  j  the 
diftance  of  tribunals  and  judges ;  the  formalities 
of  the  law  ;  the  power  of  redemption :  all  thcfc 
form  the  civil  obftacles, 

Dotnejiic  Obftacles. 

Cuftom,  routiney  education,  p^fbnal  intcrcfts, 
^re  examples  which  will  give  the  hint  of  a  great 
number  of  other  dmejfic  ones. 

Feudal  Obftacles* 

In  fine,  fome  of  thefe  obftacles  may  be  found 
in  the  rights  of  the  fovercign,  or  in  the  manner 
of  exercifing  them  5  in  the  nature  of  the  publick 
revenues,  or  in  the  manner  of  gathering  them. 
The  arbitrary  impofts  are  always  pernicioils. 
The  rights  of  the  lords  of  fiefs  •,  the  laods  -,  the 
works  performed  by  the  vaflals  for  their  lords ; 
the  feei^farms ;  the  militia,  and  divers  fervitudes, 
are  ftiackles  difficult  to  break  through.  All 
thefe  form  the  clafs  of  feudal  obftacles,  which 
have  fprung  from  the  dominion  and  the  preten- 
fions  of  the  Goths. 
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CHAP.    II: 

General  Jlefledions  on  the  Means  of  re-* 
moving  thefe  Obftacles, 

—  ■■■--■■    ■  -  ■■  ■  ■■,,., 

Knowledge  of  them  necejfary. 

FOR  removing  thefe  obftrudions,  I  fliall 
confider  them   under    their    moft    general 
circumftances. 

At  firft  a  well-meaning  legidator  (hould  apply 
hirpfelf  tp  the  knowledge  of  the  impediments 
which  he  Hp.s  to  encounter.  For  how  can  a 
remedy  be  difcoyered,  or  applied  with  efficacy^ 
while  the  nature  of  tlie  evil  is  hidden  ?  It  often- 
times is  only  ncceffary  to  know  the  mifchicf  in 
prder  to  cure  it. 

/ 

Objlacles  muji  be  attacked  in  their  Origin. 

He  ihould  above  all  things  be  inftrufted  ia 
the  firft  principle  of  the  difofdcr.  Without  this, 
he  may  multiply  his  laws^  but,  however  well 
intentioned  to  remedy  the  old  evil,  will  only 
produce  new  ones.  It  is  in  LegiUation,  as  in 
medicine,  the  maladies  of  the  ftate  ought  to  be 
attacked  in  their  origin;  palliatives  are  not 
for  pjeinng  iUs,     As  th^  phyfician,  fo  the  le- 

giflator- 
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giflator  changes  not  his  well  combined  and 
ftudied  principles,  on  account  of  fome  inconve- 
niences in  the  detail.  It  muft  fomctimes  be  by 
a  fort  of  conqueft  or  revolution,  that  we  rcmov^ 
great  obftacles,  and  corredt  great  abufes, 

Infpire  the  People  with  Confidence* 

But  it  is  often  necefTary  in  corrcfting  abufeS| 
and  reviving  a  purity  of  manners,  for  the  people 
thcmfelves  to  perceive  that  the  government  ocr 
cupies  itfelf  for  their  welfare..  The  fuccefs  of 
the  adminiftration  of  Sully^  was  greatly  owing 
to  an  exad  obfcrvance  of  thefe  two  rules* 

Harmony  of  Regulations. 

In  fepking  to  rcmQve  an  obftacle,  we  ought 
to  take  care  that  the  plans  do  not  countera^ 
pach  other :  fo  th^t  in  favouring  arts,  or  conj- 
merce,  we  dp  no  detriment  to  agriculture ;  which 
pughjt  always  to  be  our  principal  phjcdt.  That 
jn  prateding  the  citizpn  wc  do  not  burthen  tl^e 
pountryman :  that  in  favouring  the  capitals,  \t 
is  not  at  the  cxpence  of  the  provinces :  an(l 
thereby,  for  a  temporary  intereft,  occaiion  evils 
of  an  agp.  All  thefe  regulations  oug^t  tf>  h^ 
|iarmonious. 
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Confult  the  Nature  of  the  Country. 

.  To  expeft  favour,  either  to  agriculture,  the 
arts,  or  commerce,  by  regulations  in  oppofition  to 
the  nature  of  the  country,  is  chimerical.  Attach 
yourfelves  to  perfedting  natural  advantages, 
and  to  draw  from  them  the  greateft  poflible 
advantages :  this  is  an  objeft  of  the  attention 
of  a  "wife  Legiflator; 

Avoid  great  Changes. 

It  is  generally  very  dangerous  to  prefcribe  on 

a  fodden  confiderable   changes.       All   fudden 

revolutions  are  deftrudive  of  induftry  and  oeco- 

nomy.      The     eftablilhments    the  moft  ufeful 

ought  to  be  hufbanded ;  to  be  drawn  forth  by 

little  and  little ;  without  violence ;    and  fyfte- 

matically.     If  it  is  propofed,  for  example,  to 

aboliftt  commons ;  we  begin  by  abolifhing  the 

common  rights  on  grafs  •,   and  in  fucceflion,  the 

c5p<?n  fields.     We  after  this  inclofe  the  fields  for 

great  cattle ;  we  farm  the  woods ;  and  in  fine, 

divide  riie  common  paftures.     Such  is  the  route 

th^t  might  be  pvfrfued  for  operating  fo  definable 

a  change.     I  may  venture  to  affert,  that  it  is  not 

always  proper  for  a  kgiflatOr,  immediately  to 

difpiay  the  detail  of  a  plan  which  he  has  formed", 

which  fliould  oftentimes  be  made  fcndwn  to  the 

parties,  only  according  to  *  circumftances  >  and 

in  the  degree  which  the  neceflity  requires. 

I 
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Spare  the  Prejudices  of  the  People. 

He  ou<yht,  for  the  fame  reafon,  carefully  tp 
avoid  wounding  the  prejudices  of  a  people  •,  or 
of  corporations.  He  ought  to  move  fo  foftlf 
to  the  end  propofed,  that  it  fhall  not  at  once 
be  perceived.  Opinion  oftentimes  ranks  the 
wifeft  inftitutions  with  adb  of  defpotifm  j  cfpci- 
cially  if  they  oppofe  common  prejudices,  and  the 
manner  of  thinking  in  a  nation.  Who  knows 
not  the  empire  of  opinion  among  mankind  ?  It 
is  beft  to  engage  the  bodies,  or  communiti^ 
themfclves,  to  change  their  cuftoms  which  are 
contrary  to  the  publick  good,  and  to  abandon 
voluntarily  their  deftruitive  privileges  j  by  gra- 
dually making  them  comprehend  the  inconve- 
niences of  thdfe  cuftoms  and  privileges.  Cul- 
tivators know  that  means  flow,  but  well 
attended^  are  the  only  efficacious. 

Regijlers  %  their  EffeSi^ 

Somctiffies  fimple  records  made  by  a  Legtf- 
lator,  produce  greater  effefts  than  the  mdl 
precife  laws. 

CcrreSiion  of  Privileges. 

It  is  often  neceflary  to  correft  the  abufes' which 
fnay  have  glided  into  the  cx«rcife  of  rigbtj*  or 
privUeges^ 
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Indemnifications. 

Individuals,  or  bodies  of"  men,  may  on  mariy 
dccafions  be  indemnified  fot-  the  fUpprefliori  or 
limitation  of  their  rights.  What  better  life  caA 
be  trlade  of  the  publick  revenues  than  to  emplo^ 
theth  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  nation  ?  Iii 
this  cafe  the  fovereign  fows,  to  reap  an  aburi- 
darit  harveft» 

temporary  Lawii 

j^rudence  generally  demands,  that  fonie  laws 
be  temporary  for  trials :  the  method  is  above  ^M 
convenient  in  complicated  cafes,  whether  in 
making  new  Conceffions,  or  limiting  certain  cuf- 
toms^  whereof  the  poffeffors  are  jealous. 

Profit  iy  tie  Prejudices  of  a  People. 

It  is  a  gteat  art  iii  Legiflation,  to  know  how- 
to  apply  the  prejudices  of  ^  nation  to  its  greateft 
advantage.  The  parliament  of  England  has 
aboliflied  moft  of  t!:e  common  fields  by  afts  of 
authority  J  it  prefcribes  the  exchanges  to  be  made 
for  a  divifion  of  the  property,  and  without  any 
oppofition  *.    The  Englijh^  like  all  other  people. 


♦  This  is  hot  a  clear  acc!ount :  parliament  never 
exerts  this  zQ.  of  power,  without  being  applied  to  by 
the  Majority  of  the  proprietors  j  and  the  divifiOn  is 
always  left  to  the  Commiflioners^ 

love 
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love  their  antient  cuftoms ;  and  fear  the  ftrokcs 
of  authority  more  than  any  other  people ;  but 
they  are  always  dilpofed  to  fubmit  to  the  deci- 
Iions  of  their  parliaments,  if  the  king  is  not 
fuppofed  to  have  interfered^  well  meaning  men 
profit  by  this  national  principle^ 

PTatch  the  Education  of  Children* 

A  Lcgiflator  occupied  like  the  father  of  his 

country,  with  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  will 
watch  national  education,  to  the  end  that  chil- 
dren may  fuck  in  with  the  milk,  the  principles 
and  maxims  which  may  contribute  to  the  publick 
good,  and  the  prosperity  of  individuals.  Upon 
diis  principle,  I  do  not  comprehend  how  we  can 
abandon  the  publick  education  to  mailers  that 
depend  not  on  the  government,  or  are  little 
connected  witl^  the  (late.  . 

Oppofe  the  Vices  of  the  Climate  * 

MoNTESQtJiEu  calls  OH  Legiflators,  to  oppofe 
themfelves  to  the  vices  of  the  climate,  anddircft 
their  laws  in  confequence.  In  hot  countries,  we 
Ihould  combat  indolence;  repofe,  and  inadlion. 
"  What,"  fays  he,  "  more  infenfibk  than  the 
"  Legiflation  of  Fohi^  who  prefcribes  quietude  ? 
"  What  more  wife  than  the  Legiflation  of 
"  the  Chinefe,  who  have  made  all  their  laws 
•*  pradical?     Agriculture,  arts,  manufactures, 

**  and 
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**  and  commerce,  excite  a  people  to  be  fober, 
**  laborious,  vigilant,  affiduous,  and  adlive.*' 

ConfuU  the  People  before  you  enaff. 

Improve  on  the  whole  the  method  employed 
by  certain  able  minifters.  They  demand  me- 
moirs, confqlt  the  provinces,  the  villages,  the 
cities,  and  the  communities,  upon  the  flighteft 
changes  in  agriculture ;  and  they  decree  upon  the 
given  explanations.  We  have  feen  in  the  fifty 
years  that  their  excellencies  of  Berne  have  fol- 
lowed with  fuccefs  this  route,  for  abolifhing  the 
rights  of  commonage  and  open  fijE^lds.  But  th^y 
did  not  equally  fucceed,  when  they,  foipe  years 
ago,  confulted  the  communities,  to  know  if  they 
would  receive  certain  induftrious  ftrangers,  whuc^ 
had  been  forced  to  abandon  their  country.  As 
they  added  nothing  to  the  queftion,  the  com- 
munities anfwered  nothing ;  but  therein  exprefled 
every  thing. 

Inquiet  Sprits  cenfured* 

Legiflators  ought  to  guard  againft  certain  iit- 
quiet  fpirits,  and  innovators.  They  are  difcontent 
with  every  thing  that  is  ;  and  love  nothing  buU 
what  does  not  exift. 

Not  tofacrijice  the  future  to  fheprefcHti 

In  removing  an  obftacle  we  muft  take  care  not 
to  give  birth  to  greater  evik.     The  views  of  a 

Legiflatoi" 
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LegiilaCor  are  not  bounded  by  the  prefent  \  by  a 
particular  let  of  perfons,  or  by  certain  places. 

He  forefees  all  the  ^e6ts  which  may  retblc 
from  the  prepofed  change^  or  the  grant. de- 
manded/ His  forefight)'  wbicl\  extends  itielf  to 
everything,  enables  him  to  decide  with  certainty^- 
tha^;; which  is  mod:  benefi^i^  to  the  nation  it- 
pre£b|it  and.  in  future.  He  may  fpeak .  mvlch^* 
fos  example,'  on  the  incbnyeoienc^s  of  a[  too 
fflinuteJdivifion  of  lands ;  but  it  does  not  theit-" 
fore.foUow,  that  they  are  all  below  the  ftrength- 
of  a  countryman:  and  it  is  demonftrable)  that* 
a  moderate  domaine  yields  more  in  proporfioir 
than  a  large  one;  ::  :  . 

Collefted  villages  are,  prejudicial,  it  is  truc> 
but  the  fcattered  barns  are  more  inconvenient 
ftill;.  Diminifh;  the  lands  added  to  th£  o^n 
fidkis^ .  for  augmenting' the  commons;  it'isfub^ 
ftitvLting  a  great  evil  in  the  ^lace  >of  a  lebi 
Aboliih  the  Commons,  and  carry  the  .prod*<9^  of 
the  fale  tothe  publick  tceafury^  or  divide  thgm  > 
with .  allpwance  of  alienation ;  it*  is  depriving  th^ 
poor  of  a  permanent  refource'  for  fubfiftence  V;  as 
if  the  future  race  was  not  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  ought' tlOt  t&  be  foj)pbfed  as  durable 
as  the.  world.  Examples  of  parallel  miftakes  arc 
frequent;  bbt  prudence  puglit  to  confidcr,  to^ 

feombine,  to  .comjpare  every  thing. 

'  •  ■  •       ) 
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Nature  and  SanSlion  ef  the  Laws. 

The  laws  ought  to  be  clcar^  fiud,  iinallia 
number,  and  their  violation  unpardonable.  Indulr 
gence  or  partiality  mixing  with  them^  throw  tfar 
whole  into  diibrder.  The  people  or  the  tribvinai& 
sdlowing  themfelves  to  limit  or  reftrain  the  law, 
tends  to  anarchy  y  and  if  there  is  any  hope  of 
favour,  the  law  is  nulL  Only,  care  iliottld  be 
taken,  that  the  puiulhmcnt  by  the  laws,  be  pro* 
portioned  to  the  nature  of  the  prot^fiioa  tfaey: 
cicin&r^  A  LegiOator  in  agriculture  ought  never 
ID  be  terrible:  it  belongs  to  ^Jupm^t  tcft 
punifh  flight  faults  like  great  crimesi^ 

» 

Exctffive  Pmjhments. 

It  ibems  neverthekik  that  cer&ain  European 
monarchs  have  fallen  into  this  cxc6&  When  I 
jread,  that  in  Spam  they  condram^  a  nobleman' 
who  has  finuggled  ibmefnuff,  to  lofe  his  nobSlty 
and  be  adkd  m^  Africa ;  or  if  a  pkbeian,  to  be 
hangied:  I  fay  to  myfelf.  Is  the  honour  or  life 
of  a  man  worth  fo  little  ? 

The  prince  may  ofiDentimes,  by  €mp%ing 
iums  of  money,  or  lending  them  judicioully, 
corred  certain  vices  of  the  foil    He  may,  by 

2.  advances 


idfiticei  or  graeificatififts;  cdmnfiintt  id  dkaK 
filarftes ;  to  ^y<f  i  rttiw  eomiS  to  riv^  td  tdh- 
lliiria  Sanbr^  6realif'ft(?  9fi^0lit/ of  tbr-i 
ferns,  by  aWsiirig  tJi^  witiir^t  txfe^  t>Hd^  / 

iOk  en^ttHtrsi  ariif  ifif^Hidbl^  d^aSliidyivbrfti.' 


•ii ' 


Harmony  between  the  MhI^'  Js^ffkoitf^  Ai 

Bxfcrifts. 

He  mqfl:  never  confound  the  laws  with  the 
judgments ;  nor  with  the  rcfcripts.  Judgments 
decide  the  affairs  of  individuals :  refcripts  deter^ 
mine  upon  propoied  circumftanoes :  inftead 
of  which  laws  ena^  generally:  neverthelels 
princes  in  their  refcripts,  and  judges  in  their 
awards^  ought  never  to  lofe  fight  of  the  great 
imponance  of  agriculture,  arts,  manufa&ures» 
and  commerce. 

The  general  Cry  inditates  tb^  Necejftty  of  a  Re-^ 

formation. 

To  condude,  when  affairs  are  come  to  that 
pafi,,  that  the  general  cry  of  the  nation  demands 
a  reformation,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  there 
is  fome  eflfcntial  vice  in  the  conftitution,  for 

C  2  which 
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^ich  it  is  time  to  provide  a  remedy..  Is  it  not^ 
for  example,  tl;ie  cafe  at  pre&nt  in.  ir^nr^,  re- 
lative to  the  fiimices  and  financiers  ?  Content 
with  thefe  few. maxims,  rather  indicated  than 
develloped  ^  I  cannot  fay  all  that  I  would  propofe 
for  removing  the  pbftacles  to  the  progrefs  q£ 
agriculture;  but  it  is  eafy  in  every  place,  tp 
difcover.  thofe  obilacles,  and  it  is  indifpenfable 
to  labour  at  removing  them.  .  Such  pught  to  bq 
the  Spirit  of  Le^flation  in  this  relpeft  i  nor  ia 
it. difficult  fo  to  form  it. 
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♦ 

The  Means  of  encouraging  Agriculture, 


THE  obitacles  removed,  the  encourage 
ment  is  eafy  to  be  imagined. 

National  Moderation  and  Simplicity. 

'  In  a  cultivated  country,  moderation,  frugality, 
and  iimplicity  of  manners  muft  be  maintained  by 
every  poffible  means  5  and  every  thing  banij(he4 
that  breeds  luxury.  When  the  countryman  fees 
the  farmers  pafs  their  days  in  diflSpation,  recrea- 
tions and  pleaTure ;  it  is  impoflible  but  they  mud 
feel. too  Arongly  the  hard  and  painfvil  ^bour 
to  which  tliey  are  fubjcft. 

Perfondl  liberty. 

It  is  not  onfy;  qecefT^ry'  to  ^gn  the  labourers 
and  countrymen  of  a}l  for^  th^ir  Uberty.  It 
inuil  be  per  fond  liberty.  All  fervitu^e  d^rades 
humanity,  extinguiihes  genius,  arref^s  adivity^ 
§uch  has  been  the  wifdom  of  the  Canton  of 
heme^  who  in  the  lafl  age  ordained  to  all  the 

nobility.  Sec.  tQ  free  the  vaflals  of  eftates-  in 
mortmain.  From  the  fame  principle  of  huma- 
pity,  the  king  of  Denmark  has  franchifed  the 
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fince  that  ftate  has  granted  bounties  to  tHc  mer- 
chants for  exporting  corn.  But  we  fhafi  have 
further  occafion  to  fpcak  of  thist  fubjeft  when  wc 
come  to  mention  commerc^. 

Honours  due  to  Agriculture. 

In  giving  honour  to  hufbandry,  fome  confide- 
ration  fhould  be  paid  to  the  labourer,  in  afluring 
him  encouragement.  The  relations  which  have 
been  given  of  Chinay  fpeak  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  emperor  opening  the  earth  every  year.  Mai^y 
Indian  kings  *  have  fomething  parallel  to  this. 
Among  the  antient  Perjians^  on  the  eighth  day  of 
the  month  named  ChorremruZy  the  kings  quitted 
their  pomp  to  fa.c  \yitll  the  labourers."  Thefe  are 
the  inftiiutions  which  M.  de  Mcntefquieu  regards 

as  admirable  for  encouraging  agriculture. 

.  .,         .     . .         •  -     .       .  ••■   ,      '    • 

Recompences  to  Hujbandmen. 

(jive  e?ernptio|is,  premiums,  prizes,  and  mcj 
dais  to  able  cultivators  ;  and  diftinclions  to  the 
induftriou?  among  the  hufbandmen.  In  China  the 
emperor  is  every  year  informed,  what  farmer  is 
the  moft  diftinguiftied  iri'  his  profeflion,^  and  he 
makes  him  a  mandarine  of  the  ninth  order.  For 
^he  country  mai;i  is  as  capable  of  the  Ipvc  of  glory  as 
the  grand  Signior.  We  find  in  Europe  that  by  means 
of  fmall  privileges  granted  to  thofc^  whp  ^prk  in 
•  I  min  Sj| 
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liiincs,  they  are  fure  to  procure  a  fufficfcncy  of 
wbrkmteni  though"  before  llich'-rcgalations,  it 
vTas  fuppofealmpolTible  to  work  them  except  by 
flaves  or  criminals.  -  *    . 

Examfk.  pf  Superiors* 

,  ,  •    '  .... 

•  ^ 

The  manners,  the  knowledge,  and  th?  t^ftc  of 
thofe  who  command  infinuate  themfelvgs  into  the 
inferior  clafles.  Every  perfon  tbei;efore  who 
iolds  any  rank  in  a  country  of  cultivation,  ought 
tofet  an  example.  Writers  m  giving^ true  ideas  of 
farmers  and  their  occupations  -,  and  magiftrates 
in  direding  them  in  favour  of  the  country,  de- 
mand the  protedtion  of  governnient;.  The  rich 
Qiay  aid  bj  fmalj  afliftances  the  beft  labourers^ 
and  thp  nobility  find  in  ,the  oeconomy  pf  their 
eftates,  and  the  attention  they  give  to  the  land? 
of  their  vajfals,  ^  ifalutary  exercife,  an  augmen- 
tation of  revenue,,  and  ^  amufement  ufeful  and 
In      •  •  ■  .  .     .    . 

agreeable.  We  know  the  railleries  ^hich  ^hc 
|;pod  King.  Hb^nry  IV,  threw  upon  the  gentler 
inen  who  quitted  their  eftates  to  fliine  at  court, 

,/\        ' ReduSIion  0^  great  Eftates! 

« # 

«^^  ft  wouH^c^rtainlybe  favourable  to  agriculture, 
if  we  tould  divide  thfc  great  domains  into  fmaller 
fxuts ;  to  the  endi  that  tyery  fingte  family  might 
beT(xu[rfe  in*a'|H>fleffioii,-  asd- tuldvate  it  to  the 
."^  .'  greateft 
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jgreatcft  adtiantage*  If  they  are  larger,  oiany 
£unilies  louft  neceflarily  want  land ;  and  con&r 
qvcntly  eannot  have  that  attadunent  to  their 
native  country,  which  fuch  property  ever  renders 
fo  flattering. 

IhfiruHion  of  the  peopk* 

I  have  an  idea  that  the  education  of  the  couOi- 
try  people  ought  to  be  favoured  by  every  megns 
that  are  in  the  hands  of  a  fovereign ;  and  that 
all  the  clafles  of  citizens  fhould  have  a  publick 
education,  with  indrudions  relative  (o  their  con^ 
dition.  This  is  the  advice  of  M.  de  Vaitely  of 
fhe  Baron  de  Bileftldy  and  of  M.  de  la  Chaktais^ 
i^A  of  divers  oth?r  celebrated  "writers  who  have 
clefended  (he  privileges  of  humanity :  Uiey  con- 
demn ibe  maxima  of  tho&  who  would  hold  di(r 
xx>untryftien  iii  ignorance. 

I'  am  perfuaded  alfo  that  ^  Jgoorance  of  the 
people,  always  throws  an  indolence  on  the  per<^ 
ibns  of  an  order  more  elevated :  and  that  the 
intelligence  of  the  labouri^^ieceflgrily  excites  xh^ 
emulation  of  die  hoblefle,  It  ha$  Jbeen  fuppolcd 
apparently,  that  more  docility  apd  fubmiffipn 
are  found  from  fubjeds  diat  are  ignorapt,  thvi 
from  tho^  ^^t  are  monp  enligbttntd.  But  is 
{lot  this  aa  ffl^t)f  ?  Iiee|  at  )eaft  jh  ourtempc^ 
f^  or  coM  <oiilitries^  that  tbp  moft  yffimKit, 
^  the  vr^  bnita)  «lld  thit  ^ittft  to  difcipfinCf 

Tb« 
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The  darj^^cfl:  ages  have  always  been  the  moft 
fruitful  in  rebellions  and  civil  wars.  Ignorance 
and  fervinide  oi^ht  to  be  baoi&ed  with  cimidit/ 
from  the  country,  or  there  will  reign  a  frightful 
d^fpotifm.  It  i3  certain  that  a  labourer  executes 
fafily  and  tx^&lf  all  his  works  in  proportion  to 
his  knowledge.  In  a  word,  ignorance  is  gao4 
for  nothing, 

E^e  ^f  the  Peapli. 

1  know  not  but  there  may  be  in  ibme  barba** 
rous  region,  a  maxim,  that  to  make  the  people 
labour  you  muft  keep  them  poor.  From  all 
that  paf&s  under  my  eyes,  I  fee  on  the  contrary 
that  eaie  animates  the  labourer  to  his  work^ 
^d  that  miiery  deprefles  and  difcourages.  Other* 
wife,  they  are  the  fame  thing, 
"  You  will-never  find  it  difficult  to  decide 
that  a  province  is  poor  when  you  fee  many 
idle  perfons,  &ut  it  cannot  ^ways  be  (aid 
that  idlenefs  is  the  caufe  of  this  mifery ;  for 
in  the  cantons  of  thofe  provinces,  where  the 
countryman  can  acquire  a  little  fubftancc  an<f 
^  eafc,  we  fee  him  animated  in  the  field,  an(| 
"  giving  his  heart  to  labour.*'  This  is  a  reflefltion 
of  the  author  oi  Obfervatians  on  divers  means  (f 
fi^aining  and  encouraging  Apiculture^  i^6. 
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'        Favour  the  Produ£lions  of  each  DiftriSl. 

Favow  by  encouragements,  examples,  privi- 
ties, recompenfes,  and  by  the  eftablifliment  of 
great  roads,  the  fale  of  the  peculiar  produfts  of 
each  diftrift  \  and  alfo  a  due  proportion  between 
thegrafs  and  arable  laiids.  'AH  which  is  eafy 
to  a  Ibvereign  legiflator. 

Favour  in  the  iame  manner  the  breed  of 
^horfes,  cows,  and'beafts,  in  the  places  where 
the  tranfportation*  of  forage  is  difficult.  'In 
other  places  the  culture  of  hemp,  flax,  turnips, 
madder,  tobacco,  faffron,  hops,  woad,  and 
white  mulberries.  If  grain  is  abundant,  fot 
making  beer,  ftarch^  powder,  fc?r.  proteft  the 
necelTary  eftablifhipents  for  them ;  when  they 
are  folid,  and  the .  cultivation  in  a  good  train, 
and  in  ^  ftaie  to  fvipport  thcmfelv^Sj^  the  exerrip- 
tions  may  be  removed  pr  reftr^ined.    ,    . 

* 

The  Study  of  Agriculture. 

.  FrofeiTors  in  the  academies  and  univerfities 
QUght  to  bq  appointed  to  give  leflbns  relative  to 
agriculture,  and  the  i(tudents  in  theology  be 
oblige^  to  aflift  at  them.  In  Sw^en  they  teach 
the. .  principle?,  of  agriculture  to  thofe  who  are 
deflined  tp  hp  curates  in  the  country.  There 
]s  nothing  in  that  fludy  which  is  not  adapted 
to  i^ve  affiflance  to  the  greatefl  prelates.     If  the 

labourers 


labourers  are  in  want  of  a  dircftion  iji  the  country^ 
they  are  more  in  want  of  protection  in  the  city, 

A  zood  Market  for  SaU. 

,  lo  cutdv^tfl^.(»uMries^.«md,pai?wnilai:ly  th<^ 
f^tic^i  abo^/.^th  catdg,  it  isineceflary  ttu|{ 
jthere  be  a  good  market  of  f^ti  that  the  «)un^r 
man  and  ^ow-kpeper  may. ordinarily  give. itj  ^ 
their  horned  cafcdc, ;,  Salt  q«:i(??s  jhgir  appctig^ 
Sfjifi  j^efcryes  them  from  many:  maladies j,  abp^ 
^,.  in  ^heiiM'^vijipjes:diftant  fiF9m  the  fea,  whep^ 
the  herbage:  abounds. -^cfe  wiit^laKne  p^rdc^^ 
&ITLLY,  jn.  many  ps^^cs  ^-^i^,.J^^^ 
IMfcflp^  T  hioMelf  ag^nft .  th?  ^^ 3fltrcme,  ,hard£b^  t|^ 
ft^ing  tat^c.pwr  fi>  dpar,  jjwnMnpdity.fo  cofljj 
mon^dfoneGdTaij^,:     ,       \       rr  :  .    -j 


Expedition  in  the  tegat  Prodfs* 


«\<Jk^  .-^j..v  ...  «        ,         \.| 


■.,  It  is  alfo  inq»()itju^  in  a  c^yntfjM^f  iHifl^^ncby; 
tiiat  d*  jpc^.  J)f  all  law:  pRse^tfdiftg^ ;  be  «|t 
Ijedited  math  cckrifiyH-tHat;  1^  tribpnjib  befei* 
^hom'  it  B  canoe4i  ,;an<i  tj^  m^jftratesr  b^ 
^dcefljble..  -A.  l^b^urer ;  ^^  peiji^r ;  tii^  .?o? ' 
irionpy «> lofe j-Ther€Biyiot;  fupportdie^igh  aof 
«f  th£  gfciat*  nor  the  rebuffs-pf  jheir;kc9ucs.: ;. 
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Societies  of  Agriculiwre. 

The  eftablifhment  of  focieties  of  agriculture, 
and  the  pro(e6ti6n  which  the  foveragh  may  grant 
ftem,  .  c^UiOt  bu^  be'  vi^ry  ^d^L  f(ot#ith* 
Sanding  whd#  ftivolous^  aiid' dtlbrdhfrif  lAeAf  iiia]f 
dKrt^  thde  ibcietie»  welt  dttieifleb;  liii^^  alWIiyi 
fb  itiaimaih  the  true  principled^  of  cultute  sintoilj|; 
|)erfenaiof  bifth,^  from-them  th<!y  n^elflllFily  ffS^diil 
tk)  the  kdbdiire^s;  raififig  iii  AiMl^eidA  amoAg^tte 
Iknirtrs^  reiiifleri%  general  Ae  biift  mtftho^ 
an(P  making  ktioWn  the  riciouisf  {Hii^fiS^. 

'  The^merftbfe lir  of  thefc  focidfics  *tty  nt*w  ^ti& 
of  ddltirre,  nkHirali*  exbtfc  pBfetii  ahd^prckfoft 
leSfeHrentaiy'  iiBBtuQafew  iri  agricfilftiife  flfir  tft* 
countrymen.  They  exercifit,  thmugK- tlic  fot«^  of 
their  country,,  ^anftions which. have  afingularity 
with  the  office  Cenfores  agrarii  el):abii(Eed  among 
iBb'Rommsi  Who  oftefi  fbri^ed  thp  idle  colsikbur 
fif  their  chaftifelnc!nt&«  The  Greeks^  {lutfibbd  tfit 
f&me  politicks.  Fear  niMbing  for  ^mx  m^drty^ 
ye  natiort-of  ferinersv  while  your  ihaibrs  teceme 
^cvated'  iiif'  the  reQ)e3:  that  id  due  t&'  your  la^ 
liburj^r  WKhm  fell  int*>  flivefyi  k  w^  not  by 
the  rq^itionB  of  their  n\rd'^c!ilbrsi.b«tt  by  dbe 
tyranny  of  the  ambitious  who  abolilhed  them» 
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Vttmman  Schoek. 

The  Legiflator  likewifr  fr^oors  8^cultuft» 
hj  the  eftablifbinent  of  Yeterincan  fchcx>l3,  ^ipcHv. 
the  plan  of  that  at  Lyons.    JSy  attending  them, 
die  ibcieties  of  agriculture  might  procure  for  the 

jeft  of  ib  great  confequence.^ 

I  have  been  but  little  diffufive  upon  thefe  BrO: 
roissof:  IjegStamn^  becauft  agrtieiltuii^  is  an' 

mti^^MttitftcBkyy  and  catiied'tBe' iimiMtf 
and  tiumy  other  people  to  grdatpowef,  without^ 
the  affiftweec^  ntenitfaduit^^  orie#toitmiMic«fi^ 

bat  wirftdoc  agudulture,  no  ilSUr  dtac  trtf  ktiow^ 
ofhasflouriffiied;^ 

But  ki  vain  would-  we  endeavbtrr  to^  pbrftdf 
agriculture;  if  we  ibek  not  to  ikvour  |mptiiatbb  i 
fince  for  cultivating  the  land,  thttt^nfttfriie 
Jabouters';  and  there  muft  be  a  gftU:  iftuHber;  if' 
we  would  add  manufadures  and  commerce* 
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LegiflitioQ  confidered  relatively*  to  Popu-** 

latiQn. 
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7**^  ConneSlion  of  > Agriculture  and  PofulatioUii 

TH£i9Jjiiadance..c^:cQmQsdS^  tb^4 
faci|i|y;:9f  fi^ifteociqfs  a;fi  Jeis  favouiabk: 
*^ft,  l?f>PM^^^9f >s  populatipn  fo  .^ugpieatfid  it; 
fav9^aJblf^^^,k^,>curn  to  the  incre^e  of  cofnmpft 

dj»es  ?i94  plei^ty^pf  the  cartiv^J)PK)di>^..  .Tfegj 
number  of  inhabitants,  with  plenty  offcecqf^ieSj^, 

^::;Sf #^?^'.^ .  r^al,  aad ,  p^m^Rcijt  force, 
ap4^t^,diroft.agd.i:elative  power  of^a  ftate. .  Th^ 
\5;e^arej^^curity,  wd  riches  q^  a  people,  of  tj^a^ 

^blick,  apdpf .  i^diyidu^lsv  aiti^lWdHys  propor- 
tioned' to  the  number  qf .  inhabitants.  -  This* 
article  "therefore  aeniands^aff  attention  from  thef 
JLegiflator. 

Attention  to  the  Ctimatei 

In  general  the  Spirit  of  laws  with  re^edl  tcr 
population,  ought  to  depend  on  the  climate,  and  on 
the  refources  whether  exterior  or  interior.  Iir  nloflf 
countries  nature  has  done  all.  There  are  but  i 
fmall  number  in  which  we  muft  aid  her  in  order  tor 

dilplay 
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diiplay  her  4cfigp»    .Le^ftacors  are  intelligenc 
enough  tx>  underftand  this  if  they  pleafe. 

.    .    '     ••  V    •  •  ' 

'    Particular  Means. 
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.    There  are.  (ome  particular  tncthods  proper  -fiir 

favouring  poptilacii3nw  

*     .  ■-♦ 

'  \ConJlitution  of  the  Governments ,  •    .. 

The  j^rd.and principal  a&or  is  the  coi^tifttoo 
of  a  ftate.  Every  government  which  reiglift  in 
mildnefs,    juftice,    fecurity,  and   liberty,  muft 

ncceflarily  be  populous; 

We  love: to  inhabit  a  couacr)^^.  wheitr  the' laws 
protci^l,  ccpfl^antly,  generally,  andfwldiout'iiki'^ 
partiality,  (he  honour,  the.|jaiibflidn»;  aiid'thd 

U&  of  aU  the.  fubjeds  without '  diftindHon :  and 
where  the  magiftrates  reprefsi,  [without  eXKXif^kM 

^fperfons,  aU  violence,  chicanery,  tyranny  ank) 
oppreffion.  Thefe  advantages  may  be  found  in' 
a  well  regulated  monarchy,  as  well  as  in  a'  re-* 
publick  \  for  all  republkks  poilefs  them  not^ 
**  In  Poland;'  fays  M.  Sujfmilch^  "  nine  tehtfci 
"  arc  flaves,  and  the  otherrtenth  are  nobles,  who 

* 

"  enjoy  z  liberty  prejudicial  to  the  ftate,  and 
*•  to  population.** 

.  It  belongs  to  .the  fwefight  of  government,  tW 
the  A>verf»gQ  aitentioa  is  given  to  piocurc  to  att 
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^k^  eimenso^cupakions  accordBafigid  titdr  talent, 
and  rcfourcei  from -their  in^oftiy.  A  country 
i?(rhcrethc  lands  arc  wifely  diftributcdj  where 
manufa&ures  and  commerce  flourilh ;  and  where 
the  artd  and  fciences  pkroTper  i  may  fwntfli  occu- 
pations to  every  one :  and  the  m^fcf  p(;>pukttoA 
increafes,  the  greyer .  plenty  of.  rel^urces  will 
there  be  for  every  individual  v  fo  much  arc  the 
eccupatiioitt  of  mankind  fufceptibk  of  vanecy 
ftnd  ij)Citale. 

Prefervaticn  of  Prhile^eS. 

.'  '^ht.eatAimed  attention  of  the  prince,  and  of 
aft  thofe  Wiho  have,  the  exectitioti  of  regulations; 
10)  mdtnta^a  tor  the  pfeopie  the  benefk  of  chatters^ 
(^tu|A$ifyp$^  C.i)W!Qfii9n9,  an4  pttsikgiBS^  touch 
^fmo^i»^%.to.peDpJGucovkfi»fy.  If  ab^s  creeps 
9  t^e^  m^^  b^  qpises&^d;  Notihb^  is^  iMpM 
^guftiijg  to  %bqc^y,^a»€onaia[i!irtayi|  oi:'a.pcapbv 
th^n^tq  be  cwi^ihpall);  wreftliog  agaiiift:the  tarter*, 
prizes  ^  of  ^  ii{^^i^4^t«^  whffi  wanfe  toj  jui^ckniuiiq 
th^ir. rights,      .\  r     ,    ..  ...;.-   '' V,_  .  ^.  • 

'-'    •^       ■  -'^^  Police.     •''^''• 

'  It  is  alfo  feqmfi'te  tfiat  tRe.poliger  .fc^^ufc.fft 
people  the  poflcffion  of  their  property.  The  idea 
of  property  fccure,  and^tJie<:harms  of  enjoyment 
i^pi^cgrrupt£d>  excite  jOimul^kaT^;  aE0d:  animate'  in- 
dyiky^.  I£  a^piojptriiefpc.  Ina.cNniy:  a^Lpree^ou^ 
^^  '^l  poflefllony 
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j^oi&iifidii^  if  impdfts  are  estorbitant,  or  arbitrary, 
if  the  tax-gatherers  are  guilty  of  cxcefles,  if 
all  the  lands  beloiig  to  the  prince,  or  to  the  no- 
bility ;  if  ieftatei  arc  let  at  too  high  rents  \  if 
even  a  great  part  of  the  foil  is  in  the  hands  of  thd 
great,  or  in  mortmaiA^  the  faritiers^  &c;  which 
make  the  body  m  the  nation^  mull  be  either 
flaves  dr  workmeil :  hot  being  attached  to  their 
country  by  property  or  intareft^  they  retire  and 
emigrate 

Dwijlim  tif  Commonsi 

£ver]r  one  knows  the  agrarian  laws  of  thd 
Ramans.  But  it  is  Hot  our  bufinefs  here  to  follow 
the  ipirit  of  thofe  laws^  which  divided  a  part  o^ 
the  commons  among  the  tenants,  fixed  thetn  in 
their  hands,  and  {o  tended  them  inalieAabie : 
when  the  produce  was  confidered  but  as  the 
^bfifttuce  of  the  po6r,  how  could  it  be  feized 
by  a  creditor  ?    . 

Slavery  contrary  tv  Pbpuhziim. 

Slavery  is  as  dire£Uy  oppofite  to  population^ 
fes  deipotiim :  Ind  if  in  inflated  countries  we 
find  a  certain  number  of  inhabitantiS,  it  mud  }m. 
owing  to  the  humanity  of  the  mailers,  fbftening 
the  extraordiiiary  koirdrs  of  flavery.  I  have  been 
iUrprind  to  lee  that  M.  Melon,  otherwife  io 
fenfible,  ihould  plead  in  faVour  of  the  re^a^ 

D  2  blifhmeot 
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bliflimcnt.  of  a  certair^^  kind  of  flave^  in  Europe, 
I  have  examined  tJie  regulations  |^e  prercribes  for 
flayery  ;  they  are  admir^ble,^  if  .thdr  pbfcrvation 
was  poflible.  But  feeinff  every  day  the  abufe  of" 
the  beft  things,  is  it  poflible  not  to  trenible  at 
the  abufe  of  the  worft  ? 

In  reading  the  eloge  which  the  Voiageur  Pht- 
lofophe  J  has  given  of  defpotifm,  I  fee  ah  orator 
who  tries  to  palliate  a  paradox  ;  a  fophift,  who 
fhews  that  he  would  equally  atten^t  the  pane- 
gyrick  of  a  plague  or  an  aflaflin  :  but  you,  oK 
illuftrious  Montesquietx,  'tis  you  that  are  re- 
fpeftablc  in  my  eyes !  You  undertake  the 
defence  of  humanity,  in  Ihcwingthat  delpbttfm 
has  but  one  work,  which  is  to  deftroy.  • 

^okraUon^  and  Uberty  of  Conf^knce. 

To  the  end  that  aftate  by  a  government  mild^ 
}uft,  moderate,  may -augment  her  ip6pulation, 
llie  oug^t  to  tolerate  and  encourage  a  ftdl  liberty 

of  confcience.  Holland^  who  offers  a  <:ertain  re- 
fuge to  all  that  are  oppreflcd  and  perfecuted,  is 
the  country  of  all  Europe  the  beft  peopled.  They 
i^ckon  inthe  feveriteen  provinces  fiv6 'millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  the  fingle  province  of  Holland 
to  poflefs  the  half.  :     : 

"  Turn^  to  the  feafts  and  fafts  of  kingdoms ; 
and  they  fhew'you  the  inquifition,  military  exe- 


W    t'    '    f 


X  M.  de  Lijionaiy  Topi^  H*  ch.  v.,  p,  85,  l^e. 
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fcutions,  dragoonades,  dungeons,  the  carrying 
off  of  children,  reUgioiis  wars,  and  religious 
butchers  employed  againft  thofe  called  hercticks 

• thefe  are  what  have  coft  the  lives  of  millions 

in  moft  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

-  General  JV^lfar^. 

It  remains  therefore  true,  that  the  more  a 
government  diftinguifhes  itfelf  by  mildnefe, 
jutlice,  f^c^irity,  and  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
liberty,  the  more  proper  it  becomes  for  drawing 
ftrangers,  retailing  the  old  inhabitants,  and 
increaiing  in  population. 

A  man  who  is  well  off  never  thinks  of  chang- 
ing his  place,  Chi  benejla  nonji  muove. 

Give  to  Marriage  the  Conjideraiion  which  it  merits. 

In  the  fecond  pla^,  marriage  being  without 
contradidion,  the  means  the  moft  aflured;  and 
the  moft  proper  for  producing,  and  raifing  chil- 
dren that  are  ufeful  to  the  ftate,  we  cannot  more 
efficacioufly  favour  population,  thaa  by  preferv* 
ing  and  rendering  to  naarriage  the  confideration 
which  it  merits.  Having  regard  in  the  diftrjbw.- 
tion  of  publick  employments  to  perfbns  of  merit . 
ivho  have  chiltiren,  becomes  an  encouragement 
to  marri^^  snd  virtue.  What  countries  are  thofe 
yrhere  they  giyp  the  mag.iftrac;ies  ajid  military 
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employments  to  eunuch^  ?  What  prerogative^ 
4id  the  Rcunans^  ^ofe  great  ^naft^rs  of  Legifla? 
tion,  aiHgn  to  married  people^  that  had  mzxij 
childreii  ?  They  bad  a  particular  placp  at  thf 
theatre.  They  were  preferred  to  employments. 
The  Conful  who  ha4  moft  children  took  the  firft 
pf  the  fafces ;  and  had  the  ^hoic^  of  the  pro- 
vinces. The  Senator  who  had  moft  children  was 
the  firft  who  Ipoke  in  that  aflcmbly.  They  could 
arrive  at  the  magiftracies  before  the  legal  age, 
|)ecaufe  each  child  difpcnfed  with  a  yea.r  *. 

f^urnifl>  Occupations. 

Thp  t»eg(latpr  may  likewife  greatly  favour 
marriage,  by  furnifhing  occupapops  to  all  the 
citizens,  and  in  granting  honours  to*  all  the  fub-! 
igfts  that  are  found  \yorthy  of  themj-.    Anc} 

with 
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♦  At  Berne  they  cannot  have  a  BailifF  that  has  not 
Ixiien  m^rried^  M.  de  MontefjuieMy  from  whom  I  dra^ 
thefe  fa£ls,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws^  mentions  feveral 
other  infta^c<es  an^  regiflations  on  this  fubje£^,  B. 
xxiii.  ch.  21, 

f  In  Holland  they  reckon,  that  to  every  64  perfons 
there  is  a  marriage :  In  Sweden  one  to  {26.  In'  Brsn^^ 
dinburgh  and  Finland  one  to  108.  At  Berlin  one  to 
f  IQ.  In  England  oTiG  to  98.  115.  iig«  And  in  ge.- 
neral  one  marriage  gives  four  children* 

In  Hdtlfndzn  infant  is  born  to  every  23^  perfons^ 
Jn  Brandenburgi  one  to  30.  In  the  fmalj  towns  of  tba^ 


♦5ih  what  fatisfdilion  mtift  Ve  ijJpt^dVfe  6f  thoU 
fli^fttkei  and  landloMs  ijl  Fr;^^^,  teh0  on  tlui 
dccafion  of  poblick  r^jofcyigs<  giVe  confideribfe 
fems  for  dowers  to  a  great  mirfl^>er  of  girlsj  c6 
marry  them  tb  yourig  men  of  thcljf  ofwn  cohditiont 

C^rreff  an4  remtyue  ImpediminUp 

It  is  alfo  the  duty  of  a  Legiflator,  who  pro- 
pofcs  to  form  a  numerous  jSeople,  to  correft  or 
fb  prevent  all  th^t  Obftf u£!s  marriage  in  the  one 
or  Fhe  other  fejf . 

LufifUty. 

Luxury  immediately  prefents  itfelf.  Marriage 
ijeceflarily  opens  to  ^pences,  and  the  cmbarafl> 
ilicnts  which  luXiiry,  foftnefs,  and  a  love  of  eafe> 
are  defirous  of  efcaping,  W^  iee  that  in  celibacy 
there  is  no  fear  of  children.  With  women  living 
in  frivoloufnefs,  ift  diflipatioii,  >n  play,  with  a  tafte 
for  gewgaws',  there  can  be  no  hope  of  marriages^ 
nor  of  vigorous  infants,  i)or  cpnfecjuently,  of 
population.  This  is  dempnftrated  by  the  ubW 
of  London^  of  Stockbolmy  of  Brejlaw^  of  Berlin^- 
and  of  Vienna^  wh?re,  of  loo  perfons  who  djc 

cteftorate-  one  to  24Tt?-     In  England  one  to  agi,     Ii|  ^ 
Swtim  otie  to  28|.    At  Berlin  6nc  to  28,     At  kom^^ 
2mA  other  diti«s  in  that  ftate,   one  tb  31.      In  th^ 
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in  thcfe  great  cities,  30  are  infants,  and  in  fomo 
more,  who  arc  not  a  year  old :  inftcad  of  which, 
in  the  country  there  die  bpt  20  in  100,  of  thai; 
jige.  There  dies  alfo  niore  in  great  citic$  thaft 
in  fmall  ones  5.  this  proportion  is  43  to  25. 

Sumptuary  Laws,      EJf(catie»  of  the.  Sex  for 

.  Houfekeeping. 

Sumptuary  laws  ye  withouj  dpubt  neceflkry, 
for  reprefling  eaj cefles  of  this  fort  ^  pcyerthelcfs. 
they  are  always  unfucccfsful,  when  they  do  not 
give  to  the  fex,  in  whofe  hands  is  the  interior 
regulation  of  the  hpufe,  a  fuitable  education. 
Thi?  is  a  c^pit^l  point.  Without  this,  what 
hope  of  their  not  being  dazzled  at  the  fumptuoi^sf 
Ihew  of  all  that  is  colledpd  from  falhion,  luxury, 
riches,  baggatelle,  which  prefents  itfelf  to  their 
greedy  eyes  at  the  fair  of  St.  Germains ! 

LibBrtinifm  repreffid. 

What  are  we  to  fay  to  fornication,  libcrtinifm, 
and  incontinence,  vices  which  oppofe  in  an  in- 
finite  *  variety  of  ways,  the  fecvindity  of  the 
fpecies;  which  attack  the  principles  themfelvcs 
pf  life  i  which  enervate  the  body,  which  fliorteii 
Jife,  which  bring  contenjpt  on  marriage,  and 

throw  a  ridicule  pn  the  moft  refpeftable  ^pnnec- 
t^jps  of  humanity  I  jLegiilatipn  ought: not  ta 
j-egard  with  indifferenocj  exceiTee  whkh  fap,  ac 
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the  fame  timey'tbe  foundations  of  population,' 
arts,  comn^rcc> .  induftry,  activity,  and  religbn. 
**  A  fovcreigh,**  fays  Sujmikb^  **  who  punilhe^ 
*'  not  libertittifm^  deftiJoys  himfclf/'  And  it  h 
manifeft  from  attending  to  the  population  of 
certain  cities,  as  L^)>^^,  ibr  inltance,  that  Qtit 
infant  in  fix  is  a  baftard,         .'  ' 

JP^blick  Cenfors.  , 

'  It  does  not  appear  impoliible  to  me  to  reprefs 
thefe  abufes  •,  or  at  leaft  to  prevent  the  vice  from 
increafing.  The  anticnt  legiflators,  Lycurgus  ia 
particular^  broitght  about  changes  of  the  .Inoft 
difficult  kind;  if  princes  fincercly  wifhed  €Q 
render  their  people  better,  they  might  effedb  it. 

It  would  often  be  fufficient  if  they  procured  a 
good  education  for  children  •, ;  if  they  granted 
their  favour,  and  honourable  employments  to 
perfons  whofe  manners  were- commendable;  if 
they  teftified  their  approbation  of  indufbious 
men  j  and  their  indignation  of  thofe  who  trample 
under  feet  the  regulation  of  difcipline ;  in  fine, 
if  they  protefted  thofe  whole  manners  as  citizens 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  their  ftation.  "  Able' 
'*  legiflators  in  forming  a  ftate,  have  never 
*'- failed  of  eftabliiftiing  a  magiftracy,,  or  a  body 
*^  of  magiftrates,  deftined  to  ccnfure  manners ; 
**-in  prevention  of  thofe  which'  are  capable  of* 
♦^  f  hanging  ^t  th^  wprfe ;  aft4  '^  rcftoring  iij 
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<^  fome  manner  thde  which  tre  beginning  M 

^^  corrupt.     TUs  was  the  office  of  cenfors  at 

^*  /{^«^  ;  o£  the  jfy-etfagus  at  ^/i^i ;  and  the 

«^  rphori  at  Laadsmon :  there  were  tribunals  of 

^  rf^formation  eilabUfhcd  io  niany  modern  ro* 

M  pu))liqks  \  fuch  a&  paftors  and  coniiftoriexr 

**  Certainly  if  any  amendment  was  wifbcd  &m 

**  in  a  depraved  ftatc,   it  muft  be  from  fuch 

**  infpe&ors.     Unhappily,  experience  teaches  us 

*^  that  when  corruption  is  arrived  ai;  a  certain 

pointy  fuch.  magiilratrs  cannot  fulliU  their 

'  duty^  Of  they  muft  fulfill  it  ufclefly/*    Thefe 

aue  the  reflexions  of  the  aothpr  QA.Rmfian} 

qi  ^Difcourfib  upon  the  qjpeftion,  ff^t  are  tb$ 

mms  of  ^awirig^  4^  feo^  frsm  sorrupim  ?  &c, 
p.  i8o. 

Prevent  ^^fery  find  S^ggin^, 

For  favouring  marriage  and  preventing  the 
Qorruption.  of  manners,   we  oi;ghc  to  prevent, 
mifery  and  begging,  by  prefcrving  the  neccflaries. 
of  life  at  a  mcderate  priipe ;  by  moderate  taxes  ( 
^y  foftening  the  manner  of  collecting  them  i  by 
reprefllng  the  abufe  of  fpiritudus  liquors  ami 
idle^efsv  by  talking  the  adminif^tipn  of  tho^ 
pftates  of  fpendthrifts  j    by  eftabliihing  woHc-f » 
^pufes  i  by  furnilhing  affiftance  to  thofe  ^ha^ 
cannot  gain»  a  living,  particvl^rly  the  means  of 
tilling,  where^the  foil  is  ci[ltiv4?f4  by  thofe  vho^ 

*re 
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agp  ia  a  ftat^  of  .W9»rkjpg,  'eqfi^off§  qf  fmffm% 
4i||ributsd  \^th  difcer|une})t,  W9ui4  S'9'PQ  9I\ 
fiiclj  a  piaii  higWjr  adtantagew^s, 

.^ufes  tf  rich  Hofpifals^ 

. .  -     •  ■  ■  ■ 

When  wealthy  hofpitals  augment  the  evil 
they  were  intehdod  to  temedy ;  when  tliey  become 
^e  caufe  of  idlenefs.  a$  is.  top  often  th^  ctfk  ^ 
the  eftates  of  diefe  foundations  ou^ht  tq  b^ 
applied  to  eaflpg  the  poor  of  the  «^ge  of 
fringing  up  thpir  children. 

Regulate  the  dtfhihuiipn  of  Alms. 

It  is  impo/&|}Je  that  a  man  wahp\j(^^  V^^^^% 
who  has  more  thajp  (hcpe  children,  f:ap  furs|iiQb|i 
th^ir  m^nten^nce  by  tjie  fipgle  ^ahour  of  hf% 
hands,  fuppofing  even  that  all  cojpy  a  good^ 
date  of  health,  and  th^t  his  wife  is  iodyjO^rlous,*.. 
TMs  is  the  moll  certain  rule  for  4eter>ni>iJo^  dm 
fiiftribvitiqn  of  public  charities^ 

^imes  of  Scarcity. 

In  extr^prdiiiaiy  cafes,  good  pcinces  furnifli 
grain  for  their  people.    We  hAve  feen  this  the 


*.  Thia  is  a.  very  exUaordinary  fa^,  iyid;^ie^s  ti^t> 
]abour  relative  to  provifions  is  very  cheap  inSwit^y-, 
(and:  thoufands  of  fqch  mfn  in  England  Yi\K  wcjl 
Without alEftance.        -   '       '    '"'   ^''  '  '       "   *" 
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cafe,  more  than  ^hcCy  with  their  excellencies  w 
Berne  opening  their' magazines;  and  Telling  com 
under  the  high  prices,  in  order  to  prevent  famine, 
which  is  capable  of  throwing-  the  people  into 

defpair,  and  in  tht  greateft  excelTes. 

>   .  •    •  •  ) 

Polygamy,  cerarary  to  Popklatien. 

If  it  i^  demande4  whether  polygamy  be  fa- 
vourable to  population,  I  anfwer  b  the  negative  j 
becaufe  in  all  countries:  the.  numl)er  of  males 
and  females  that  are  born,  are' almbfi:  equal.  In 
the  births,  the  males  .are  to  th^  females  as 
twenty-one  to  twenty :  and  boys  pf  a  tender 
age, '  die  in  rather  a  greater  proportion  than 
girls.  In  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  die  number 
of  males  and  fctiiales  is  very  tiear  equal.  If, 
therefore,  one  man  had  many  wives,  or  one 
woman  many  hulbands,  it  muft  certainly  be  to 
the  prejudice  of  others  obliged  to  live  in  celi- 
bacy. Therefore,*  in  countries  where  polygamy 
is  allowed,  eunuchs  muft  be  made. 

Popular  or  epidefnicsl  DifordM. 

In  the  third  place,'  it  bejongs  to  the  wifdom 
and  forefight  of  a  legiflator,  to  be  careful  of  the 
dtfeafes  of  the  poor.  The  ^fi\\tiit  Egyptians 
made  rcguladons  concerning  the  leprpfy  :  Mof^^ 
(}id  the  fanici  and  when  the  cruiadcs  brought 
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that  dilbrder  inxo  Europe,  0)any  very  wife  ordi- 
nances were,  ma4e  to  flop  its  progrefs.  . 

,.,  With  ^what  fuccers  hasinpft  of  thc^.ftates  on 
this  continent,  taken  rneafures  to  place  bounds^ 
to  the  plagvi?,  by  ^griping  lines  oij»t|foops  around 
^he  ;intedx:d  coimtry,  to  pfcvcjnt  all  conununin 
nation..  :  .,. .  \ ,. ,...  .  .  •  ,.  ,  ,v  -  ^  ^-, 
.  Thefe  are,  the  -olpfervatipos .  made  by  ;M.  de. 
Montefquieu^  who  complained  ^th^t.  ii^  his  time, 
1'  So  iew  ^precautions  had,  Ijecn ;  t4k^n  againflf 
^^  that  nialadyj;  unknown  biu  two  centur^  ago^ 
"which  paffing  firpm  the  ngw  world,  came 
**  hither  to  attack  human  nature  in. the  Iburcc 
V  ,of  lif?  andj  pleafure.^  We  have  kttij^  he  ad^s^ 
"  nnoft  p^rt  ^f  the  gre^t  families  of  Europe  pexiih 
^*  by  a  aiforder  which  is  becoxne  too  common  to 
"  be  fh^meful  j  but  which  c^sifiqt^bfi,  mom  fatal. 
*5  As  it  is  t^e  wifdom  of 'iegifla^Ofs' to-  guard^ 
*^  the  heakl>.rcf  their  cit'iEens;  h^d-they  b^ca 
fenfible,  they  would  hav^;  j^bc^ped  th^  ^om-, 
munication  on  tb^  plan  of  ^  Mgfmcfd,  laws/' 
In  general, ,  li^iQation  oi^ht  to  provide  for 
the  health  of  tl^  people.  In  all  principal  places 
there  ought  to  ,bc  Ta^aries  for  ph]f4cians,  fv»i:g?- 
ons,  and  midw^ves,  who  knpw  ^thejtnanner  jof, 
living,  the  jargon,  the  com,mo]ni  accidents,  the. 
diftempers,  r  and  .the  tempcranjient  of  die  inhabit., 
ants  of  their  diftrift.  Pfofcffions  fo  neceflary. 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  human  race,  ought  to 
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be  tfhtfoill-agdd ;  W  the  end,  that  fnin  v^h6  felVI 
talents,  being  avowed,  may  totally  profcribd 
the  mountebanks,  and  cmpiricfa,  who  deftroy 
dl  that  are  weak  enough  to  conGde  in  their 
promifes.  The  countrymen  who  arc  at  a  dift- 
ance  from  fuccour,  would  find  iri  the  work  of 
M.  TissoT  (Jvis  au  Peuple)  excellent  inftVu6H^ 
ens,  by  attending  to  which  they  ihay  become 
phyficians  for  themfelves. 

We  owe  this-  juftice  to  the  prefent  age,  that 
tiie  police  hds  taken  care  of  midwives,  fb  that 
at  prefent  btft  few  women  die  in  child-bed.  A^ 
BtrUftj  there  dies  in  the  delivery  x  in  9  ^ 
At  Leipjic^  -  *  r     in        6t' 

At  G^fb^j  •  •  I    in        6S 

hi  America^  *  •  r    in    1000 

In  the  ufbles  df  LondoHj  We  find  that  thtf 
Ikifl^r'of  W6meii  dyihg  in  child-b^d  has  dimr.' 
liilhed  as  i+to^.  In  fix  -week^  which  foll6w' 
the  delivery,  thew  dies  more  wonici^  than  in  th^ 
dchVcry  itfclf.    Thus  fays  M.^i^^//f*. 

It  is  therefore  ncccf&ry  to  cftablilh  infirmaries 
tx  cdttaSit-  diftances.  Uniting  aft  in*  tihe  capita!^- 
anfWfe^s  not  the  endi  They  art  lels  neceflaiy 
awjl  moref  expehflve  in  thofe' places,  which  di^ 
itr^dy  farrtifli  other  refources.  We  mull  never- 
tlielefs,  have  due  r^^gard  to  tht  maladies  molt* 
fVequent  itf  great  cities,  where'  tfcre  dies  onri  in 
i^  25,  26;  iy;  2t;  infteadof  ^hich,  infmallel*" 

towns 


towns  and  in  the  countiy,  there  dies  but  one  irt 
from  30  to  45.  Great  cities  are  moft  deftruftiVe 
in  this  rcfpcCt ;  the  police  ought  therefore  to  be 
Teryexaft.       ' 

'  Imcuktion  af  thtSmaU  Pan* 

It  is  here  nciceflkry  to  fpeak  of  the  fmall  po^ 
and  its  Inoculation.  PoUtical  arithn^eticians 
have  Calculated,  that  of  100  perlons  who  have 
the  fmall  pox  in  the  natural,  way,  there  die  8  j^ 
whereas  of  the  inoculated  ones,  there  fcarctly 
dies  one.  This  diffeircnce  is  wHhout  doubt  con- 
fiderable.  But  thefe  authors  do  not  fay,  that 
all  thofe  pcrfons  during  their  malaJy  had  been 
treated  with  the*  fame  care  •,  %  difrdrJitce  Nyrric{i 
is.  perhaps  grtater  than  one  to  eight.  I*  know 
at  leaflf  that^  our  countryrrf^h  are  fdmcfimc$  la 
foil  of  their' bwfinefs  that  they' cannot  give  "to. 
their  childrtti '  the  *  neceflaty  attention.  Often- 
times,  neighbours  by  their  dircfftionsi  brealLthV 
courfe  of  nature ;  and  phyficians  themfclvcs  ace 
flot  always  agreeji  in  their  treatment  of  iKiff 
difdrden  Laftl^,  it  appeafi^  hot  tcJ'  be^equally^ 
fatal  in  alt  places  and  at  all'iinies. 

However,  in  attending  fo  ihociilatioit,  as'  it 
may  become  a  g^efal  pm&icc,  t^  is  neceflary 
that  phyficians  (hould  publifh  upon  the  treats 
mcnt  of  tKs^diflfrdef,  a*fhort-artd'fltnple  inftruo* 
.nort,  whfchr^mighi;  be-  difttibuted'  gratis  tO'  alf 

families. 
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families,  by  the  ma^itrates.  .It  is  pot  neceflary 
to  mention  that  the  remedies  ought  to  be  neither 
difficult  nor  coftly.  The  publick  phyfician 
(hould  be  fpecially  charged  ^  with  vifiting  with- 
out diilindtion,  ^l  the  difordered  of  a  place 
attacked  by  this  malady.  He  ought  in  his 
treatment  of  it  to  follow  the  prefcribed  method, 
in  the  direftions  by  authority.  He  fliould  keep 
an  exadt  journal  of  his  vifitsi,  the  obferyations 
which  he  makes,  the  remarkable  fymptoms 
Which  occur,  and  the  accidents  which  happen. 

Wars  and  milUary  Service. 

Can  it  be  neceflary  to  obferv^,  that  war  is 
contrary  to  population  ;  that  it  dim^ilhes  in  a 
thoufand  ways  the  inhabitaqts  of  a  country, 
which  fometimes  would  require  aii  ^ge  to  re* 
cruit  them.  But  we  (haU  only  fp^ak  of  fpldiers 
kept  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  whom  marriage  \% 

interdifted. 

*  '  ■"  .  ■•  * 

The  aythor  of  the  work  cntituled,  Les  Inter- 
efts  de  la  France  fnal  inten^us^  fays,  page  2^%% 
**  That,  fuppofing Jn  Fra^c  there  ar^  ordinarily 
"  kept  150,000  men  on  foot,  the  kingdom  lofesi 
**  every  agp  750,009  fouls.** 


Convents  and  Celibacy. 


*   r 


^  We  may  from  this  calculation  form  an  idea 
of  the   bis  whjch,  Roman  catholic  countries 
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ky  the  celibacy  of  ecdefitftics.  Ac 
Rffme  and  BoUgnOj  they  reckon  a  fixteenth  c£ 
the  inhabitants  to  be  ecclefiaftic.     In  Franci 

* 

they  do  not  reckon  more  than  the  thirty-fiftti,  but 
ih^t  is  too  much*  M.  UJbbt  de  St.  Piirre  ha^ 
ihewn,.  diat  the  celibacy  of  priefts  is  no  ecclefiaftic 
inftitution.  I  add,  that  if  it  was,  it  vaa  efta<^ 
blilhed  by  men,  and  ought  to  be  changed  by 
princes,'  when  they  fiiid  it  inconvenient.  Why 
hot  render  more  general  the  law  which  rt^ates 
fhe  minors  who  apply  to  embrace  the  monaftic 
life.  No  pcrfon  ought  to  be  pernMtted  to  enter 
i  convent  before  the  age  df  twenty-five  ydc^  i 
perhaps  not  before  the  age  of  fifty. 

AttraSi  and  receive  Strangers. 

*  _    ■    ■  ■•  ■ 

^hen  a  country  is  not  fuffici^ntly  inhabited^ 

ihe  numbers  may  be  augmented  by'  calling  in 
ftrangqrs.  And  all  thd  countries  of  Eitr^  art 
in  this  pie(£u:ament  ejDoepc  HoSandj  according 
CO  M.  Suffmlcb.  Spain  and  Portugal^  hkvt  not 
ten  millions,  and  they  ought  to  ha^  forty* 
They  edunate  fevenfeen  mitlk>ns  of  inhabitan£s( 
in  France^  airfl  they  might  be  doiible.  In  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain^  they  might 
have  twenty  millions,'  but  hjalf  could  fearcely  be 
found*  There  arc  not  many  mord  than  brie 
initfion  in  ail  SHt^Hzerlakd;  aiid  there  ought  to  be 
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two  and  an  half.  All  Ifaly  fhould  contain  fif^ 
teen  millions,  and  there  are  not  ten;  Denmark 
and  Norway .  might  have  thirty-two  millionsv 
but  .they  have  not  two.  Ruffm  two  hundred 
millions,)  but  there  are  only  twenty  or  twenty-* 
foyr.  .  Poland  and  Lithuania^  forty  millions^ 
but  there  aire  not  more  than  fix^ 

Refugees. 

At  the  end  of  the  lafl:  century,  we  faw  alt  the 
proteftant  ftates  enrich  themfclvcs  with  the  fpoils 
of  France.    Three  millions  of  inhabitants  fmce 

m 

the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  NantSj  left  that 
kingdom,  and  carried  with  them  their  induflryi 
commerce,  and  immenfe .  fums  of.  money  to 
Holland^  England^  Germany^  arid  Switzerland^  by 
aU  of  whom  they  were  received.  .!»  ^yA5% 
thirty  thoufand  perfecuted  families  abandoned 
the  archbifhoprkk  of  Sabziurg.  Twenty  thou- 
fand of.  thoie  families  dUblifhed  thcmielvcs  in 
the  ftates  of  the  king  of  Pruffia.  What  would 
Geneva  h^  who  reckons  about  28,000  inhabit- 
ants  within  the  walls,  if  the  Frenchmen  had  not 
been  received  there  ?  But  above  all,  wh^t  papu- 
lation has  accrued  to  Holland  by  receiving  all 
that  came  ?  Who  knows  how  many  millions  of 
French  would  have  left  their  country,  had  proper 
#£l:abli(hments  been. ready. in  the  neighbouring 

countries. 
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Gowntries,   where  they  might  freely  have  pro*- 
fe/ied  their  religion  ? 

The  canton  of  Berne  pro&ed  4nuch  by  that 
afton^fhing  emigration,  but  not  fo  much  as  (he 
ought  to  have  done.  Twenty  thoufand  families 
of  thpfe  French  refugees  entered  this  country  the 
fifteen  or  fixteen  laft  years  of  the  paft  century. 
Charities  were  heaped  upon  them  ;  there  now 
remains  fcarqely  two  thoufand,  whereof  half, 
after  with  difficulty  purchafing  their  freedoms 
and  naturalization,  are  regarded  as  the  iecond 
or  third  generation  from  fkrattgers.  The  other 
half  are  abfolute  ftrangers  amongft  us^  and  con- 
ftrained  by  a  thoufand  (hackles.  Oftentimes 
they  are  chaced  from  place  to  place,  and  even 
their  marriages  rendered  difficult.  What  has 
been  the  end  of  this  ?  Thcfe  refugees  have  coft 
the  (late  ^nd  individuals  more  than  eight  hun-^ 
dred  thoufand  francs  in  afllftance  to  the  poor ; 
whereas  they  would  have  coft  nothing  had  they 
been  free  to  have  fettled,  and  applied  their 
induflry  to  ufe,  where  they  pleafed. 

Corporation  Rights  of  Citizens. 

t  -4 

But  the  righis  of  citizens  here  oppofe  themfelves. 
Gothic  eflablifhments  that  have. been  many  years 
among  us,  I  fhall  very  freely  call  them  leaguesi 
of  a  few,  for^  flifling  all  the  principles  of  uni- 
ver(al  benevolence,   and  fubftituting  city  rights 
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ifi  their  room ;  but  they  are. rights  of  evil  extent^ 

contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate^  and  fatal  to 

individuals*    It  appears  that  we  have  for  manjt 

years  been  difpofed  to  corrcd  thefe  abufes ;  but 

antient  prejudices  ^re  not  eafdy  corredted4 

This  city  fpirit  is,  above  all^  fatal  to  a  coun-« 

try  that  thin^  its  inhabitants  by  a  multitude  of 

eanalss     by   foreign  fervice^    by   ambicioii^  or 

avarice,  or  by  the  vanity  of  going  to  da  for 

ftrangers,  what  they  ought  to  be  alhamed  to  do 

for  themfelves. 

M.  7V^/,  in  his  preface  to  his  Ak/ice  to  tbi 

Pe&pU^  propofes  his  ideas  upon  military  and  n^er^ 

cantile  emigration ;  and  M #  Sujftmlch^  who  quotes^ 

and  tranflates  that  part  of  that  excdknt  work 

into  Germany  makes  this  rtmark*     •*  Military 

^^  emigration,  fuch  as  the  flate  permits,   is  a 

^  ftriking  defe£):  in  politicks,   and  a  want  of 

^  knowledge  of  the  value  of  a  fubgeft.    Had 

^  the  Swifs  heretrfore  mOfe  inhabitants  tiian 

^^  they  could  maintain  ?   If  fe,  it  was  then  ne* 

^^  ceilary  t6  fend  away  a  part  of  them.    But 

^^  at  prefent,  while  this  is  not  the  caie,  and  the 

country  has  not  the  inhabitants  it  ought,  it 

IS.  evident  that  foreign  £brv2ce  is  fataL     The 

money  whiah  a  ilate  draw^  in  this  manner 

^  from  foreigners^  is  quite  unequal  tQ  thq  vidue 

<Vaf  the  men  taken,  for  recruits.    By  which 

^  m^ti^  fuQh  fvuns  are  mor^  thaiix  balanced. to 

ic  the- 
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"  the  ftate  by  the  lois  of  ftrength,  and  interior 
**  wealth.  But  em^ation  and  lijberty  of  com- 
**  rtltite,  tafiftot  without  difficufty  heprdlwbitcd 
»•  iwnopg  ftfite  peoivle," 

Rtfufal  pf  Jt^atura^tati^. 

Refufing)  as  in  Poland^  and  fome  other  counr 
trks,  to  naturalize  any  ftranger,  is  to  deprive 
thetnfelves  of  refources,  neceflary  for  repairing 
the  lofies  occafioned  by  the  conftitution  of  the 
governments  That  republick  has  only  three 
df ders  of  ihhabitahts ;  the  nobles,  who  are  alone 
)polIeiIbr$  of  lands  and  employmenb ;  the  inha- 
l&tafits  of  cities^  who  can  poflels  no  ellate  except 
ift  the  tcrritoi^  which  is  their  diftriiS: ;  and  the 
country  people,  who  are  all  bondfmen^and  totally 
without  property.  It  appears  to  me,  that  if, 
ii^»ad  df  rdfefvih^  em|)%hients  for  the  nobility 
alone,  they  gtanc^d  to  the  cities  tnimicipal  rights  \ 
rendered  the  countryman  free^  afid  granted  him 
tlie  power  of  pofieifion^  that  every  diet  natura- 
lized aU  Grangers  known  i  makipg  jgpntlemen  of 
virtuous  and  induibdovis  citizens— —-•that  vaft 
country, .  inftcad  of  five  or  fix  piillioni;  of  inhabit 
i^t$,  would  in  kfs  than  an  age  have  doublf 
the  number  ^  the  lands  would  be  better  culti** 
vated;   and  arts  and  commerce  infallibly  bQ 
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•    •  ♦  •  - 

There  is  no  Country  fully  peopled. 

r  .  t 

A  general  tTutk,  There  is  bo  country  in 
Europe  that  would  not  maintain  a  confideirAbl^ 
pumber  of  inhabitants  more  than  it  poilefies  at 
prcfent;  in  the  proportion  of  a  thoufand  fouls 
to  a  league  fquare.  Switzerland  is  undpiibtedly 
prop6rtionably  better  peopled'  than' many  other 
countries ;  but  I  am  well  aflured  {hat  we  might 
have  double  our  prefent  number^,  if  all  the  un- 
cultivated lands  wcr^  broken  up;  if  thofe  culd- 
vated  were  .made  the  mpft  of  ^  if  all  the  marfhes 
were  drained,  and  the  ufclcfs  forefts  extirpated ; 
if  the  beft  were  thrpwn  into  proper  management  5 
and  due  fearch  made  for  mines  of  peat  and  coal, 
Thefe  are  the  conqqefts  worthy  of  a  wife  and 
humane  people. 

Increafing  the  Inbalfifants  of  a  CofMry  is  preferable 

to  naturalizing  ^  Strangers, 

-  -  It  is  eafy  to  comprehend,  that  an  increafe  of 
inhabitants,  wh6'  ai-ife  from  the  lands  of  a  coun- 
try,  muft  always  -be  preferable  to  a  temporary 
increafe  by  colonies.  In  efFeft,- there  muft  be 
fome  time  before  the  new  comers  arc  accuftomed 
to  the  climate,  the  air,  the  diet,"^  arid  the  occU'* 
pations  of  their  new  habitations. 

There  oftentimes  arife  jealoufies  and  alterca- 
tions between  the  old  inhabitants  and  the  new 
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comers ;-  which,  if  the  number  that  come  >  at  a 
time  be.cbnfiderable,  muft»  dccafion  many  incon** 
venienci^s  to  divers  individuals.  If.  it  fiiould 
happen  thaJxhe  colonifts  furp^s  in  numbers  the 
ancient-  inliabitants,  there  woidd  be  danger  of 
their  attempting  to  change  the  form  of  govern- 
ment'; particularly  if  the  emigration  was  under- 
taken through  lightnefs  of  fpint,  inquietude,  or 
ambition,  < 

Precautions. 

But  it  is  ever  very  cafy  for  a  Legiflator  to 
diftinguifli  the  reafons  and  motives  of  the  aflylum 
^em^nded:  and  it.  is  not  difficult  to  have  in« 
fpe6tors, .  in  whom  confidence  can  be  placed,  to 
obferve  the  condu£t  of  the  new  comers,  in  order 
to  be  fecure  from  all  furprize.  But  emigrations 
that  are  made  in  fmall  numbers,  can  never  jn- 
commode  a  country  that  is  not  fully  peopled. 
And  it  is  very  probable,  that  hereafter  there 
wiU  be  hone  fuch,  as  princes  become  every  day 
more  interefted  in  preventing  confiderabk  ones, 
by  applying  thcmfelves  more  to  rendering  their 
people  happy. 

The  Love  of  our  Country  attaches  and  brings  lack 

the  Citizens. 

.  Sovereign  Legiflators !    You !    to  whom  the 
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King  af  kingi  has  ^niruAed  tte  a\;tthortQr  ef 
GOQOihanding*  and  on  tis  has  impofed  the  obli«»^ 
gotiofi  of^  bbeylflg,  "Apcfl  convincxrd  that  th^ 
number  c^  happy  ftibjecb  makes  the  force  the 
fnoft  real,  and  the  glory  the  mofk  fohd  of  a  ibte ! 
f-^Fe^  that  there  is  a  Love  op  our  CountxY| 
vrUeh  ia  attaching  and  bringing  back  all  the 
eitisaens  of  the  ftace,  muft  render  a  peopk  pow* 
erful.     This  love  of  onc*s  country  is  a  natural 

inftinft,  which  ties  us  to  the  place  where  we  were 

'  '".;■'•',•■  '    •.  -        •     ^ 

born  J  an  inftinft  which,  by  habit,  renders  more 

proper  for  us  the  air  we  breathe^  the  diet  by 
which  we  have  been  nouriftied,  the  houfes  which 
We  have  inhabited,  the  lands  which  we  have  cul- 
tiyaced  j  in  one  word,  all  the  objedls  which  have 
ftruck  our  fenfes  from  infancy ;  it  is  alfo  a  re- 
ftedled  fentiment,  founded  on  the  love  we  owe  to 
bur  parents,  to  our  friends,  and  to  our  fellow 
citizens  i  to  the  civil  ftate  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  us,  for  living  in  gn  union  the  moCt 
intimate. 

Tie  Mums  ^  inf^iriiig  People  with  the  Love  of. 

their  Cmntry.  '      ,; 

You  therefore  whofe  rank  gives  a  force  to 
your  example,  infpire  all  your  fubjefts^  with  your 
fares  •j'—that  fentiment  fo  adtive  and  fo  fruitful, 
Yes  J  this  k)vc  of  our  country  unites  all  our 

"      '  hearts, 


». 
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)^|M8^  i()eG0tnqi  die  ^  ^  axift  iocred^  and 
iBoft  powei^lpf  yoiur  fluthork^  the  obediencf 
f^  the  peq{)le.  This  love  is  an  exotic  plant  ui 
jg(>veairacnts  Wl^e^ipodfm.hold^  the  place  of 
reo^Q.: .  k  jc^miat:gpfieratei  It  ^^nfiot  i^ctt^ 
por  prodoce.tlpi)!^  delicious  fruits, .  wluch  it  does 
JD  more  fortunate  plaaes,  whor^  liberty  ifi  con? 
ft^tiy  defended  by  igw  %  and,  Che  mtetelt  of  all 
ijrho  gorern  is  fo  intioaiaitely  CcMllieded  wkh  t!idt 
pf  tbe  nation  goveiMd.  Each  i^kiaen  aociiftomS 
lumfelf  almoit  from  infalK:y»  to  re^^d  ^  i^*^ 
(une  of  the  ibite^  a$  his  owo  irtcUvklual  fCrtund 
^his  focial  fraternity/ v/bkh  tifiske^  idl  qttzens^ 
hotk  great  add  fmall^  but  a&one  famil]^,  iatettlts 
^  whole  for  the  proipcrity  itf  'th*ir  conltnoA 
poultry.  It  IS  a  fort  of  ^ps>  where  each  finds 
the  ppft  that  belongs  to  hitn^  and  cannot  be  in- 
di&rent  to  tho&  around  hicn.  The  pafienger 
)ovcs  the  captain  ^  die  foldier  thg  pilots  the  fea* 
men  who  ane  £iill  of  their  bufinefSy,  love  the  ihij^i 
as  they  love  diemfelves.  But  if  the  citizen  re^ 
:eives  nehher  benefit^  prote&ioiiY  nor  afliftance 
from  government  (  if  thoie,  who  are  the  depo* 
iltaries  of  ibme  part  of  the  fovereign  power, 
employ  ii;  only  in  ^u^neiiting  their  authority, 
or  their  fortune  (  it  is  much  to  be  feared  thai: 
the  fuc^e&y  poorly  formed  for  abftrad  ideas  of 
patn^ttfm,  will  na  longer  be-  accirdomcd  to  re- 

jg^dtbe  fottuae  of  the  ftatto  as.  that  of  a  9nt^ 

where 


.  ••.'c 
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Where  there  is  not,  nor  can  be  no  other  intcrefts ; 
ft  fliip  whifeh  moves  at  the  will  of  its  maftcrs^ 
Bhd  which  can  neither  be  prdcrved  lior  wrecked 
without  them,  -  In  proportion  as  this  2eal  for  the 
publick  good  cxtinguilhes  it&lf  in  our  hearts, 

# 

the  defire  of  fcparatc  interefts  will  arHe.  Thus 
thou^t  and  fpoke  that  great  magiftrate^  whom 
France  celebrated  after  his  death,  and  which  eri- 
lightened  her  during  his  long  life.  Example 
becomes  contagious,  and  defcends  by  degrees  to 
the  loweft  ranks.  Each  in  his  fphere,  makes  the 
fame  diftmdion  between  the  intcreft  of  the  ftatc 
^d  that  of  himfelf  and  his  family/^ 
/  One  city,  one  village  fornls  a  league ;  each 
family,  each  individual  is  iio  further  occupied, 
than  to  allure  iffelf  the  privilege  of  certain  ad- 
vantages. The  publick  good  is  loft  to  his  view  ; 
it  remains  not  in  a  kingdom,  or  in  ^  republick, 
where  private  interefts,  which  by  their  colfifioh 
&rm  a  kind  of  civilwar,  break  the  ties' of  the 
fociety,  and  leave  nothing  to  fubfift  but  fclf-love, 
'which  deftroys  every  other  principle.  The  citizen 
who  is  not  ftronger  retained  by  the  love  of  his 
jpountry,  will  in  other  climates  feek  for  eftablifti-r 
ments  and  refdurces  which  his  ttati ve  land  denied 
him.  If  he  finds  them,  he  will,  in  the  country  he 
has  chofen,  forget  that  which  heaven  afligned  him 
at  his  birth.  The  kaft  hope,  tfce  leaft  poffibility^ 
would  have  retained  him:  the  -  leaft  hopi?,  thjn 
i(?aft  pofGbilitjr,  fcrtds  him  w^yt 
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The  Spirit  of  Lfegiflation,  in  refpeft  of  Arts, 
'  Fabrieks,  and  Manufactures,  relative  to 
•  -Agriculture; 

4 

f     'ConneSIion  ^  the  Arts  witb^  Agriculture f    . .  ^ 

AL  L  arts  and  manufaftures  have  fomexdn* 
.  neftion  yrith  agriculture,  ax  leaft  indireCtlyi 
fey  population  and  the  confumption  of  produfts  j 
by  the  tafte  which  they  give  for  labour  ;*  and  by 
the  money  which,  fhey  procjire;  from  whence 
thef^  necefiarily  refults  an  increafe  of  tjie  value 
of  land.^  .  It  has'been  obferved  in  England^  thz% 
the  rent  of  eftates  in  1 660' was  fix  millions  5  i;: 
was  after  that  raifed  fropi  fix  to  eight,  from  eight 
to  ten,  and  from  ten  to  fourteen,  at  which  it  re- 
.  maifi!?  at  prefent.     Thus  agriculture  augments, 
in  proportion  as  manufactures  and  commerce 
flouriih. 

We  need  not  however  go  from  Svpitz^lani^ 

•  .  ■» 

or  from  this  canton,  to  prove  an  increafe  of  the 
rent  of  lands,  in  proportion  tQ  the  money  whicl^ 
manufaftures  procure.  The  lands  uncultivated, 
'dtfart,'  and  little  known,  difappear  bdfbit  riches 
and  population.  It  is  reekoAed  that-a  million  in 
un wrought  materials,  produces  from  fix  to  teq 
lilillions  when  f^brica^e^. 
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T articular  Arts  which  ficurijb  in  the  Counfry. 

But  there  are  tqany  trts  M4dcb  are  direftly 
conntffced  wkh  agntukure,  and  vAAxik  ^ndthoul; 
k«  could  not  exift.  Such  an;  all  thofe  employed 
to  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  countryman :  fuel) 
are  all  thofe  manufadtures,  which  giv^  the  fQrm 
to  natural  prodvi6tions»  and  which  yfox\i  upon  thp 
raw  niaeerialS)  hetnp^  (lax^  wool,  ^in  fok*  oil ; 
^he  vegetables  ufed  by  painters,  and  mulberne^ 
^or  filk^  6fr. 

We  Ihall  begin  with  the  arts  the  nearef\;  con* 
tieded  with  agriculture, 

i}/trtwtigbis. 

The  Carfwrights  and  fmiths  j^  prefent  thcnd- 
felVe^.  There  is  not  a  village  but  oij^ht  to  have 
tJne,  6x  at  leaft  to  be  near  him.    They  are  em- 

})loyed  on  the  ploughs,  ha^rrow?,  Ihares,  lho?\ng 
of  horfe§,  carts,  (Scp 

SiK^thi. 

It  is  necefTary  that  all  finiths  fhould  be  able  to 
cure  the  diftempers  incident  to  the  farmer's  ftock. 

VetirinidH  Art. 


*    I 


Thi$  art  is  al^folUtKs|yjiecef&ry  iil  ii  cultivate 
country.  It  is  to  be  wi(hed  that  thi||  was  Made 
Ml  «rt,  and  a  Icience  |^  medicine^  ib  that  we 

might 
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Might  do  more  honour  to  a  vocation  which  is  at 
prefent  much  defpifed.  Xke  ftatc  of  Seme  haS 
already  fem  feme  young  men  to  die  Vcterinian 
fchooi  at  Ly9»s* 

Encouragement  of  the  JrtS. 

the  communities  ought  to  fiacilitate  the  ap^ 
prenticeftiip  and  inilru£tion  of  fome  young  teitn^ 
that  are  fenfible  and  orderly^  who  have  a  tafte 
and  talents  for  fome  one  of  thefe  profcflions,  and 
|)rocure  for  tberU^  at  the  fame  time,  ibmc  aflift^ 
ante  ;  fuch  as  wood,  coal,  iron,  (^c.  to  die  end 
that  thdy  might  be  in  a  ftate  of  applying  them^ 
felves  to  pcrfeft  their  bufinefi. 

A  very  little  expence  would  fuffice  for  form*- 
ipg  (imilar  eftabbAxments,  and  for  p^fp^tuadng 
them.  This  article^  like  many  others,  of  which 
I  have  fpokcn  in  this  tff^js,  properly  regards  th^ 
interior  police  of  irumicipal  c^Wfi^  and  it  i$  no( 
to  be  doubted,  that  the  prmce  who  fees  in  citiei 
and  villages  fuch  a  good  intention^  would  ^lik 
them  in  it. 

Thefd.arts  have  a  6mSt  connexion  with  agri* 
culture ;  but  almoft  all  tki  moft  common  tend 
to  it  hidire^ly,  becaufe  tbey  mutually  depend* 
f  he  dockmaker  hipifclf  might,  throw  liglic 
up9n  thf ■  URWAei4y:  ioapl^iucwfls  irf"  «be  l^bPSWi 
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MdnufaSlures. 

* 

.  I  pais  to  maftp£Ei£turc8)  whkh  might  furniih 
occupations  to  the  mod:  numerous  bodies  of 
labouring  people  in  the  dead  fealbns,  and  to  a 
great  number  of  perfons,  who  by  reafon  of  their 
age  or .  conftitution,  arc  not  able  to  be  farming 
labourers. 

General  Obfervations. 

I  muft  hgr  make  fome  preliminary  obfer^ 
vations.   . 

I.  Jtfo  ManufaSiure  ought  to  he  efiablijhed  at  tbi 

expence  of  Agriculture. 

No  manufafture  ought  to  be  cftablifhcd  at 
the  expence  of  agriculture,  and  in  particular  the 
culture  of  corn.  This  principle  has  been  efta- 
bliftied  by  invincible  arguments  in  divers  paf- 
fages  of  the  coUcftbn  of  the  ceconomical  fociety 
of  Berne. 

II.  No-  Country  can  fuppcrt  all  Sorts  ^  of  Manu- 

faSuresn 

There  is  no  country  where  we  can  eftabliSi 

'all  forts  of  manufactures ;    the  moft  populous 

countries  cannot  fupply  workmen  enough,  and 

the  fuccefs  of  many  depend  on  fitfiation^  and 

divers  exterior  and  local  circumftances.    It  is 

not 
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not  with  fhanufadhirers,  as  with  ->artbans.  A 
great  number  of  manufadturers  embarrafs  then>-> 
ieives  *,  whereas  the  artizans  mutually  aid  each 
othet^  the  one  are  the  tools  and  machines  which 
the  other  employ.  The  one  invent,  and  the 
other  execute.  The  more  artizans  there  are  in 
a  diftrift,  the  mbre  einulation  there  will  be.       ' 

III.  JVe  muji  Jupport  tbofe  Manufactures  that  arc 

eftablijhed. 

It  is  always  necefiary  to  fiippQit  the  man\i- 
faftures  that  are  already  eftabliftifKi,  when  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  inconvenient  to  tljp  cpuntry^ 
It  is  a  Ipring,  which  if  we  attempt  to  turn,  wc 
lofe  the.  water. 

IV.  Give  the  greateft   Attention    to    tbofe  mcft 

neceffary. 

In  cftablifliing  new  manufaftures,  we  ought 
always  to  have  regard  to  thofe  which  are  the 
mod  indifpenfible ;  linen  and  woollen  cloths, 
leather,  hats,  caps,  ftockings,  £5?r.  are  the 
fpecies  of  merchandize  of  the  fureft  falc,  becaufe 
of  the  moft  general  ufc. 

y .  Attend  to  the  producing  in  the  Countrj  the  ram 

Materials. 

•  •  •  " 

We  ought  to  give  attention  to  the- abundant 
pitoduftions  in  a  country  of  raw^rnaterials,  which 

2  P^ay 


r^  -r 
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.»  ■ 

miy  be  the  eafier  dotiii  aa  they  are  eafity  pio^ 
cured.  Abundance  of  wool,  flax;  hemp,  wchkI^ 
hides,  where  there  is  a  facility  of  procuring  the 
materials  UnwroUght»  are  manufadures  vrfitcil 
the  l^iOator  ought  particulatly  to  plotefb; 


c   <  :• 


VI.  MatlufdHures  an  pr^f^  fcir  rhb  grazing, 

Countries.     » 

In  countries  chiefly  applifed  to  paltufagei( 
V/here  the  vallies  are  watered  by  fireams,  and 
enriched  without  demanding  much  labour,  theif 
fertility  favours  the  eftabKfftment  of  mMYifa€- 
tures,  which  require  an  afliduity  of  labour,  i 
ddiciacy  of  haiids,  and  ta-  art  at  the  fingers  ends. 
Countries  of  pafturage  and  cattk,  agree  bieft 
Hnxh  manufaAuf'es,  becaufe  the  lacld  requires/ 
very  little  culture, 

/  •  •  • 

VIL  They  are  .not  proper  where  the  Culture  it 

very  good. 

Wc  fhould  fall  inco  a  very  gr6fs  mJftakc,.  if 
we  thought  of  eftabltflpflg  manufaQiuns  in 
countries  accurately  culrivated,  above  all;  id 
thofe  which  abbgnd  with  vineyards .  The  la- 
bourers  and  vine-drdfcrs,  .have  indeed  (omt 
months  in  winter,  which  fhey  could  difpofe  of; 
but  it  is  much,  if  the  women  in  the  d^ad  times 
can  riiake  the  fmatt  matters  heceflTary  for  do^ 
3  mcftic 
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hiefljc  ii/e,  and  the  men  brii^  into  proper  order 
Ifaeir  tools»  (Sc. 

.  Vyi^  STtfjr^  are  fatal  to  ManufaSureii 

The  legiflator  knows  that  excifes  or  faxei 
tipon  the  neceflaries  of  life,  fuch  as  corn,  flour. 
Bread,  wood,  coal,  Iklt,  leather,  £s?r;  mtift  ne- 
cJcflarily  raife  the  price  of  work,  and  preVdnt  the 
(Exportation  of  merchandize  to  other  couittries; 

IX.    ^be  Lsgijiatot  ought  to  cboofe^  direSy  and 

froteSt  Abilities4 

.  We  may  iaftly  remark,  t^at  tiere  are  maby 
works  aiid  profeflioris,  whieh  Require  the  exer- 
cife  of  every  taknt  and  ability.  It  belongs  to 
the  legiflator  to  feleft  them,  to  direft  their  un- 
dertakings, and  to  proteft  their  enterprizcs,  that 
they  may  be  the  lAore  advantageous  to  th«f 
country. 

T(d^k  of  Arts  and  ManufaSUrd. 

t\^e  Ihall  give  here  a  table  of  the  prihcipal 
inanufaduresy  which  are  to  be  arranged  under 
the  three  kingdoms : 

^UFoJfili. 

We  Ihail  bcgm  with  the  arts  which  ciDcrdit 
ihemfelves  on  fofllles. 

F  i^  Bricki, 
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i«  Brkkfft  tUn,  and  pomnies.  Thcfe  manii- 
f«ftures  lutf  neceflkiy  above  all,. and  Ofugba  to 
be  eftabliifaed  in  all  places,  ii^hcre  there  are  outh 
and  wodd}  or  tuif»  €oal»  and  ftonc.  Thr 
fabric^  of  jglais  and  Borcellanc,  are  tx>  bf  mnked 
in  the  following  order. 

a*^Glaist  bottles,  looking*g)a0es ;  vind<fw 
glals  and  common  glafa  are  iodifpeniable  in  «R 
countries^  and  may  be  made  wherever  materials 
for  vitrification  and  combuftion  arc  to  bcfpund- 

$.  Oycn^  of  chalk  or  plafter  are  alfo  neceflary 
in  all  places.  The  buildii^  covered  with  ftraw, 
or  eredled  of  wood,  are  expofed  to  fo  many 
accidents,  that  peopte  ought  to  be  exhorted, 
encouraged,  or  even  forced  to  proaire,  if  pof- 
fible„  niorc  durable  materials. 

4«  Colours  drawn  from  foflUs,  whether  earth 
or  mineral  We  ought  not  to  ncgleft  thefe 
advantages,  when  nature  prefents  them. 

5.  The  opening  mines  of  all  forts.  Thoie 
of  iron  the  moft  neceiBuy.  Thofe  of  copper, 
'vitriol,  fulphur,  allum,  fcf^.  Of  turf,  of  coals. 
Qjaarries  of  Hate  and  frce-ilone.  The  manu* 
£ifture  of  lalt,  if  it  is  the  produd  of  the  coun- 
try. Saltpetre  might  every  where  be  made 
with  more  or  lefs  advantage ;  but  care  ihould 
l)e.  taken  that  the  regulations  for  making  falt- 
pcfre,  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  xrountrymen. 
a        •  ''~  There 
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It^fttt  Utt  ph)pDibd  iri  the  Memoirs  cf  the 
ddHfcf jr  of  Bernt,  vffo  tttethods,  xktu  ttt  vety 
gdod^  the  6ne  hf  ^iSk  6f  earth,  aiid  the  <^hef 
&^  Tatdt^i  and  I  havS  read  in  msUiufctipty  i 
Membh"  eiH  a  plaritatioh  of  fait-petrcj  bf  fM^ 
ofditishes^  tc  wicte  to  be  wifhed  that  thi 
atfthof"  #oti1d  make  it  piMic. 

6.  Itctn  forged,  fabrid  of  fte^I,  aAd  ifOri 
of  dfUerfi  fine  :lriAsi  lotcks,  Hgtfd^ware^  flaif^^ 
piMi  AIlaito1^e£^<jfthegreat£lliin]^riand^« 


74  FcfrjjgcM  of  copper^  biafi,  beH^metal,  nme^^* 
&^  N4^e^i%  the  Hd^vntagts  which  a  Goofftrf 
ofiefa  £^  tbefe  cBMi&nmtSi  h  retj  imprtl^^ 
dent^ 

8.*  If  tliecxxmmrdoefiFiJotfufn^  mifie^of  fiker.' 

ft  ^ 

k  ffo^t  to  bttre  gddfinithif^  jewellert,  lapidarte?/ 
&c.  trii  cohfidtfrabfe  ftaiey  theit  imift  be  vt^oirk- 
men  for  laces  6f  fiVver  and  g/Sid: 

9.  Ih  i&  coiiwAes  menBh  di  mi  ^ 
and  the  £iine  may  be  fazd  id  fbondefies  m 
printing  ebarafUErs. 

Tie  Vtgttahtii 

The  vegetable  kihgdoitfMasr  ^Ifo  Anhny 

1.  Cloths  dl  hemp  and  flib:  may  lie  iPoAt  and 

petfedsd^  wltereircr  hemp  a!hd  flak  *pe  gfowit 

The  (ataM  may  be  fatd  of  thftfads  for  fowftg  lii^ 

making  lacei  of  ribbons,  ropes,  aM  all'  di^ 

F  2  works 
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works  which  are  cnade  with  thread  All  thefe 
m^ufadures  are  the  more  important,  as  they 
iivour  the  agriculture  of  a  couatry. 
.2*  Wherever  there  arc  lpinfters«  there  may- 
be made  cotton  thread,  for  mixing  wich  wool> 
in  order  to  make  cloths,  muAins,  dimities,  ^c. 
Printed  and  Indian  linens.  It  is  however  better 
to  extend  the  (pinning  of  that  thread  which  is 
produced  by  the  country,  than  fuch  as  is  brought 
irom  others. 

3.  The  thread  and  cloths  made  from  broom  ; 
ftttfFs  from  nettles  -,.  cotton  of  fallows,  the  bark 
of  trees,  &r<  Ofr.  are  peculiar  to  certain  coun- 
tries; but  thele  plants  might  be  cultivated  in 
many  others,  where  their  uf^  is  unknown.    - 

4.  We  might  in  many  places  cultivate  with 
fuccels,  the  plants  which  are  ufeful  to  the 
painters.  Woad,  madder,  6fr.  This  laft  plant 
fucceeds  perfectly  in  various  lands,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  ibme  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
legiflature^  would  at  once  naturalize  a  plant, 
abfolutely  neccflary  in  all  countries,  where  there 
are  colourifts  and  linen  printers.  It  is  certain 
that  madder  would  do  well  in  numerous  plax:es 
where  it  has  not  been  tried. 

§.  The  ftockings,.  caps,  gowns,  and  habits 
of  thread  and  cotton,  made  by  knitjting,  merit 
inore  or  lefs  encouragement,  according  to  cir- 
cumftances. 
]      '  6.  All 
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'  6.  All  forts  of  paper  works  arc  highly  ncccf- 
farjr.  There  muft  be  for  thefe  ertablilhments 
liberty  and  proteftion  •,  which  are ,  means  that 
cnfure  foccefs,  '  We  know  well  that  monopolies 
and  exclufive  privileges  are  hurtful  in  this 
reipeft,  as  in  all  others. 

7.  Mats  of  ffraw,  rufhes,  reeds,  and  bark  of 
trees,  chip  hats ;  all  thefe  objefts  may  occupy 
hands,  which  might  without  them  be  lels  ufcfulJ 

8.  Oil  of  nuts,  olives,  roots,,  cole-feed,  rape, 
(^c.  Soap  works.  The  culture  of  thefe  plants 
ought  to  be  affigned  to  places  proper  for  them. 

9.  Potaflies,  beech  cinders,  roiin,  pitch,  tan 
Tbele  arc  the  laft*  employments  to  be  made  of 
woods,  and  they  ought  to  be  rclcrvpd  for  coisn* 
tnes  covered  with  forefts,  with  which  they  know 
not  what  to  <Jo* 

10.  Works  in  wood.  Turners,  cabinet-makers^ 
carpenters,  joiners,  coopers,  tf^ .  fffr.  AM  thefe 
matters  are  more  or  lefs  neceflary,  according  to 
the  fpecies  of  wood  which  d  country  fumiflies. 

1 1.  Tobacco,  of  which  there  is  every  where  a 
v^ft  confumption,  .Wc  ought  in  planting  and 
fabricating  it,  to  take  care  that  we  dp  not  injure: 
the  culture  of  corn^    ^ 

i2t  Starch,  and  hair^powder,  are  neccflary 
every  where. 

13,  Wine,  beer,  perry,  cyder,  ftrongwatcr^^ 
vinegar,  Ifeould  all  be  perfedled  in  every  coun- 

F  3  try 
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crir  (hat  drifiks.  fjicnh  JN^  ^^  »llffiP«*W  *W 
{(m^pica  may  ^  4i''P^l^lM* 
14.  The  p«l«HJT  Pf  t|w  wW«P  >l*H*e|;|?  M 

little  in  SwUztrlmi,  whiqre  t))if  >CHl|tuiip  tt  at- 
|)^  ftqqi  epcpjv«gW9?nt  to  fiica^ 

1$.  C^t^Ms  ffur  thifa^  vf4  commr   I>y«^ 

«r«  Vorlcmq)  ej(tr99«dy  nn^piikiy. 

f;»4  ^  apd.  <;9pw.    T9  perj^  tj^,  is  ;^ 

1^1^,  th<f  apim^  kingdom  furnilhes  many 
pccupatfons. 

1.  Drabs,  ratteens,  ^iTges,  fl^ncls,  blankets, 
caps,  ftoddngs,  wpoikn  habits*  We  muft  at^ 
tend  to  the  breed  of  fheep,  if  we  would  encou- 
jragc  the  manufaftures  of  wool. 

2.  iPeltry,  or  the  manufk^ure  of  the  fkins, 
and  plumage  of  the  animab  of  a  country.  It 
is  to  opgleft  the  riches  of  a  country  not  to  kno^ 
how  to  work  up  thefe* 

3.  Tanners^  Curriers,  fadlers,  binders  of  books, 
glovers,  l^.  6?^.  The  preparers  of  bulF-Jkins, 
hides,  parchments,  vcllums,e5?r.  All  thcfc  aftifts 
^ho  laboitf  on  Ikins^  merit  wkhout  doubt  to  be 

favoured ; 
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finrbitrod :  thdr  works  are  yerj  hicratttc.  wimi 
followed  with  affidrntfand  onderfbuiding^ 

^  4.  Wtfrka  wibiig^  with  Katr»  iiit»s  fidts, 
>ft^!klfi(  of  htir,  cainblet3»  ihag;  the  works  of 
€0W»  ksir,  and  fwiMs  briftks.  As  thde  iit 
iimierkis  wMch  the  country  fimuihcs,  they  ou^ 
CO  be  encouraged, 

5*  Human  bair^  perukes;  the  whitening  hair: 
this  iecret  is  not  well  known ;  I  know  oiie  who 
pofibfies  i^  and  who  ought  to  publifli  it. 

6.  Works  of  born  and  bone  ibouid  not  h€ 
n^le£ted. 

7*  Candles^ 

S.  Honey^  white  wax^  inead»  vin^^  from 
booer,  foirits  frocnr  ditto. 

9.  Breeding  the  01k  worm,  ftuffs  of  filk  pure 
and  mixed  with  cottctn,  fiax»^woQl^  tafiaties^ 
ferges,  damalks^  fattins^  wrought  iluf&  %  velvets, 
fliagSt  ribbons,  flowery  ftockings,  bonnets,  ^c. 
(^c.  (sfr.  All  thefc  manufaftures  become  im* 
pOFtant:  to  thofe  countries  that  rear  the  filk 
worms. 

.  10.  Dies  for,|U)c,  W)ol,  and  the  ftufFs  wrou^f 
fromthem. 

jncomueniencies  of  Freeaomi  and  epcduftve  Privil^ts^ 

'    V  ,  .       ■  -t  ,  ■ 

III  p(aiU%ing  the  ar^  and  imnufadhates^ 
yit  may  fuppofc  ia  divers  countries  freedoms 

p  4  an4 
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and  cxduftvc  privileges.     I  find  many  inconvor 
niencies  from  thefc  two  methods. 

Exclufive  privikges,  arreft  the  emulation  and 
the  ^competition  jb  necelfery  for  giving  aftivity 
arid  induftry.  ^  They  throw  the  artizan  and  ma- 
hufu&urer  into  a  languor ;  and  occafion  vexa* 
tions  and  frauds,  oftentimes,  without  bringing 
profit  tci  the  privileged,  b\^t  always  to  the  injury 
of  the  ftate. 

I  fee  fcarcely  a  fingle  exception  to  this  obferr 
vatj^n:  if  the  eftabliftiment  of  a  manufafture 
wants  great  advances,  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
deftined  to  be  of  great  public  fervice,  it  then 
becomes  the  wiidom  of  the  iegiflature  to  grant 
an  exclufive  privilege.  It  was  thus  that  the 
fnan;iifad:ures  of*  the  gobelines  and  glafs  were 
^ftablilhed  at  P^n/, 


^bt  danger  of^  Freedoms. 

-  'Nothing  can  be  hnagined  more  deftrvftive 
of  induftry,  invention,  'and  genius,  than  free- 
doa^.s,  above  all  thofe  which  are  eflablifhed  in 
a  country  where  the  privileges  of  citizens  are 
in  ufe.  They  occafion  debauchery,  idlenefs^ 
dependancy,  tyranny  and  depopulation.  They 
^very.  day  diminifh  the  number  of  workmen 

tlip 
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tke  >rMioft  4iec<rf&7  >  and  produce  vagabonds  and 

beggars* 

Freedoms  in  the  Arts  of  Luxury. 

Wc  ought  therefore  to  have  no  freemen's 
rights  ia  flttcdSary  maaufefturcs.  Upon  articles 
f>i  luxury^  we  may,  without  much  inconvenience^ 
impofe  Angular  burthens,  and  the  rather,  if  the 
number  of  workmen  be  fmall,  that  all  the  Iworn 
tradcfmen  of  the  body,^  working  for  themfelves, 
ip^y  haye  a  certsun  number  of  apprentices  and 
FKOrkmei>  p  laboyr  for  them.     But  if  circum- 

ftances  change, :  the  frfeemen*s  right  (hou|d  alfo 
ceaie*  ^  But  in  aboliihing  fuch  rights,  (he  l^ifla- 
tuFe  fhould  take  care  to  fubftitute  wife  regula-r 
tions  for  preferving.  ^ordcr  among  the  workmen  \ 
decency  in  the  place  where  they  aflemble ;  and 
fidelity  in  relation  to  the  manufactures  they 
work.     This  is  to  be-  un^erftood  in  an  inftant. 

In  fine,  the  ^bufes  of  freemen's  rights  upon 
the  foopng  we  find  thpm  in  many  places  at  pre-r 
fent,  are  fp  great,  that  it  i^  qeccflary  in  remedy- 
ing them^  that;  ^11  their  regulations  jQiould  flow 
froni  a  higher  poiif  e ;  th^t  no  fentence  of  a  cor- 

■f  •  ..    '     '      '  '"         "  "  1.1        I     ..11  .      i>  .1.  ^m   ,   mm.^         •        m  K. 

*  In  .1559,  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  found  itfelf 
forced  to  diminifli  the^  privileges  of  manufaSuring 
bodies,  and  freedoms,  which  deftroyed  induftry.  It 
was  one  of  the  heft  cpnfti^utwns  of  the  reign  of  the 
pmperor  Ferdinand. 

;    '       .  poration 
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poration  fliouU  be  CKcuted  OH  it  haa  beca  coo* 
firmed  by  the  magiftrate. 

EmouragemMi* 

Legi0atiofi  has  other  means  much  moreTcffica- 
cious  for  encouraging  manufa^hires,  attd  dcdting 
emulation  among  workmen.  We  (haU  mention 
thi  principal. 

The  GrOc  confifb  in  pecuniary  rscompences, 
and  honourable  diftinftions :  in  premiums,  and 
advances  made  to  enterprizers,  df  fums  without 
intereft ;  and  perfonal  titles ;  the  whole  in  pro* 
portion  to  ihduftry.  When  a  prince  determindi 
he  can  do  great  things  by  very  fmall  means.  It 
has  been  feid,  that  they  compofe  in  FrMtce  the 
legions  of  Cafat  for  fix-pence  a  day.  (Mi  lie 
mhnai^  author  of  the  Fclageur  Pbibfipbc,) 

A  flight  recompence  granted  with  fome  appa- 
ratus, flatters  the  vanity  of  the  artift,  without 
being  a  burthen  on  tiie  publick  treafury.  Son^- 
times  it  is  fuflicient,  if  the  prince  himfdf  wears  a 
certain  fluff,  to  procure  tte  greatefl;  fele  of  it. 
tewis  XIV,  dircfted  by  Colbert^  employed  lib 
other  means  for  flopping  one  fabnck|  and  maljr 
ing  another  8ouri% 


FfKittiUons  to  hi  taken  mth  Enterprixers. 


It  is  however  proper,  th»t  the  l^cgiflator 
not  too  ^ily  mto  the  proj^fU  of  undertakers, 
who  are  induftnous  to  difguiie  tbemfelves,  and  to 
hide  their  intereft  front  others,  iq  the  proposed 
^bliijunents.  A  fingle  failure  is  capable  of 
difcouraging  a  prince  for  many  years,  and  pre* 
yenting  his  poming  into  new  propofidons,  1k>w* 
f  ver  a(ihr»ttigeo|i3  they  nuy  be. 

^udHties  0f  Enterprizers.    Pr$iity. 

Befpre.  confidence  is  placed  in  one  of  thefe 
9n4ert^e|9^  one  ought  to  be  a0ured  that  he  is  ^ 
ip;^,  of  probity  and  order ;  vigilant,  laborioiis,^ 
f^g^  prudent^  and  intelligent.  That  he  is;, 
not  a  gao^bler,  debauched,  diflTipated,  proud,  or 
^uan|^n;ie. 

Intelligence. 

S^ph  a^  enteiprizer  ought  to  have  much  ex* 
periqice.  He  fhould  be  an  able  book-keq)cr  y 
and  jfiavf  a  thorough  knowledge  of  nuiterials  and 
work.  It  is  very  necdSBuy  to  examine  his  view$. 
^  deilg^;  to  be  aflured  that  his,  fnuatipn  is 
fpnivenient  for  the  manufa^liute,  and  the  fale; 
j^  water  is  neceflary  for  giving  full  p^riSedlion  tp. 
file  work  \  whethet  for  dying,  whitening,  C5fr.— 9 
jjf  tii^re  is^  ^y  hope  pf  gpQd  workman  y  and  of 

bemfic 
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being  able  to  fell  tht  commodities  at  a  moderate 
price.  In  fine,  if  the  aflbciates  are  of  a  charader 
that  is  well  adapted  to  advance  the  general  affair. 

Cede  of  Regulations.  • 

The  fecond  means  .  which  Legiflation  may 
employ,  is  forming  a  code  of  regulations  for 
raanufafturers.  Thofe  of.  Colbert  m^y.  ferve  for 
a  model :  but  it  belongs  to  the  police,  and  not 
to  corporations,  to  make  thcfe  regulations,  which 
are  as  neceilary,  as  it  is  that  the  police  fliould 
tjifcpver  the  deceits  and  blunders  gf  workmen. 

It  is  necefiary  in  general,  to  have  an  eye  to 
the  goodnefs,  the  variety,  and  the  price.  But 
all  this  is  fo  various,  and  depends  To  much  on 
circumftances,  that  manufafturers  and  merchants' 
ought  to  be  confulted. '  They  only  know  the  beft 
markets.  They  alone  can  difcover  the  different 
changes  which  happen  in  the  tafte  and  ability  of 
putchafcrs.  Some  countries  require  clear  fluffs, 
thin  (lockings,  &fr.  fluffs  little  beaten,  or  more 
compad ;  large  or  narrow.  Thus  it  is  they 
alone  that  can  know  the  proper  part  to  a6l,  in 
order  to  command  the.greatefl  trade. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  proper  to  have  thefe  rules 
to  laft  but  for  a  time,  only  a  determinate  number 
of  years  5  as  falhions  change  often,  and  an  eye 
Ihould  always  be  had  to  new  openings,  where' 
Bficrchandife  may  be  wanted  of  a  very  different 

(juality, 
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quality.  We  fee  every  day,  that  the  wifeft  laws 
may  become  very  pernicious,  from  a  cliai^  of 
circumflances. 

f 
I 

Interior  Police  of  ManufaHures* 

The  interior  police  of  manufaclures,  merits 
fiot  lefs  the  attention  of  the  Legiflkture.  It  ii 
neceflary  to  prevent  epidemical  difeafes,  and 
frauds  >  to  remove  difficulties  5  to  prefcrvc  the 
vorkmen  5  to  regulate  apprentices ;  quickly  to 
terminate  litigations ;  and  to  difcover  and  punifh 
breaches  pf  rules  and  orders.  The  feverity  of 
law, .  which  enfures  confidence,  is  more  or  lc& 
neceflary,  according  to  the  evils  being  more  or 
kls  violent. 

Manners. 

It  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  magiftrates 
Would  attend  particularly  to  the  manners  of  fhc 
workmen,  who  often  give  into  excefles  very  fataL 
A  great  number  of  young  men  affemblod  toge- 
ther in  one  place,  eafily  give  into  libcrtinifm,  if 
they  are  not  kept  under  a  very  exaft  difcipline. 

Security  of  Apprentices. 

In  the  canton  of  Beme^  they  fought  €0  favour 
the  ^rts  ami  manufadurcs,  by  not  pennittin? 
thofc  who  had  enrolled  themfelves  for  ,  foreign 
fcrvicc,  to  receive  apprentices ;    But  I  do  nofi 

comprehend 
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iomprehcAd  why  the  emokments  JbouU  mt  epuft^ 
rtfpB  &I&  dmeJHcSy  nwr  iaioureft%  pur  ^nHpf 
dreffers^  and  our  cow-keepers^ 

Scienie^i 

Legillators  who  propble  to  favoui'  tlie  wahu^ 
faiGkures,  and  encottn^  mecbmids^  wt&  iBoA 
drcft  and  fciehces  that  are  coiHieded  with  Aetn, 
fliould  itward  mechaiucal  diicoveriesi  for  per- 
£Bdirtg  iind  expediting  the  manufafturing  t(^CM*ks; 
If  there  is  a  new  difcoveryi  a  lieW  mailune,  tiiitt 
il  known  to  be  of  a  certain  utility  \  the  Leg)P 
lature  buys  the  fecret  or  inventiori,  and  com-' 
munkates  it  to  all  the  ftiailufafturefs.  By  thijr 
genius  is  excited,  induftry  recoitipenfed )  and  fhtf 
ftate  reaps  all  the  advantages  of  the  difcorery.- 

V 

Maebines. 

It  feeiifis  that  certain  Q>ecutators  hairie  (xki^ 
ceived  a  danger  from  the  introdufbioti  of  tfia- 
chines  Which  abrid^  labour.  But  if  they 
Sometimes  throw  workmen  out  of  w^k,  it  is 
never  for  a  long  time.  In  a  manufafhmng 
country,  every  one  can  employ  himfelf,  and  thi 
more  a  country  is  peopled^  the  greater  Ghoictf 
will  there  be  of  eniploym^nts.  It  ieemi,  for 
example,  that  the  difeovery  of  printing  mal^ 
have  ftarved  a  number  of  copiers,  and  yet  there 
i^,  now  more  copiers  than  evrr^  Btfides  the  prin^ 

ttr9y 
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tcn(,  COmpofitors,  correftors,  bookfellers^  paper- 
makicrsy  there  arc  a  thoufand  times  more  authors 
now,  than  there  were  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  how  many  more  workmen  yet  woukl  be 
employed,  if,  like  the  induflrious  Cbinefe^  we 
could  diicover  the  admirable  fecret  of  rewhiten- 
ing  die  written  paper,  whofe  charaders  deferred 
to  be  obliterated.  It  is  faid,  that  near  Pekiu 
there  as  a  great  town,  entirely  inhabited  by  work- 
men, who  revive  the  old  paper.  The  want  of 
fufafijQ:encc  animates  and  douUes  labour. 


•         >  ■ 
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Spirit  of  Laws,  with  refpeflt  to  Conw 
mercc,  relatively  to  Agriculture, 


Jf    ■  <    —  !■! 


OhjeS  of  Commerce. 

CO M M E R G E /by  exchanges  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  a  country  and  the  mer- 
chants, tranfports  the  commodities,  or  the  pro- 
ductions of  land  and  labour^  from  one  province 
to  another,  and  from  one  country  to  anodier«r 
Maintained  and  direded  by  a  wife  Legiflation,  iti 
becomes  the  fupport  of  agriculture^  and  the 
riches  of  a  ftate.  Let  us  propofe  fome  refle£tk>ns 
on  this  interefting  obje<5b. 

Attention  to  the  Regulations  of  Commdtce* 

A  Legiflator  that  would  have  commerce 
flourifh,  muft  take  care  that  the  regulations  ane^ 
well  coftfidered.  If  t|iey  do  no  good,  they  wilj 
infallibly  do  mifchief. 

Cofifultations  ofjkilfui.  Infpeiiori. 

Some  merchant^  and  noted  manufa^reri^, 
ought  always  to  be  admitted  into  councils  of 
commerce.    It  is  not  fuHkient  thac  you  confuk 

thenar 
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them  fcparately.  They  may  eafily  impofe  by  in- 
tercftcd  views ;  but  in  deliberating  officially,  they 
are  anfwerable  to  the  fovereign  and  to  the  publick 
for  their  advice ;  and  their  being  open  to  con- 
tradiftion  from  their  brethren,  would  prevent  the 
Legiflator  from  being  deceived.  I  every  day 
hear  underftanding  people,  who,  in  converfation, 
exprefs  maxims,  of  which  they  would  certainly 
feel  the  danger,  if  they  were  confulted  with 
ceremony,  and  in  office. 

Maintain  Confidence* 

It  imports  the  Legiflator  extremely,  to  provide 
by  juft  executive  laws,  every  thing  that  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  maintain  confidence,  and  infure  credit : 
this  is  the  foul  of  commerce^ 

•    EJlabUft)  fafe  Roads. 

He  fhould,  above  all  things,  cftablifli  fafe  and 
folid  roads,  conftruft  bridges,  increafe  the  ports, 
open  canals,  raife  batiks,  and  caufeways,  efla- 
Slilh  ftaples  and  magazines,  i^c.  If  the  roads 
are  bad,  and  the  rivers  are  not  navigable,  befides 
the  inconveniences  of  a  decreafe  of  the  carrying 
trade  and  cuftoms,  there  refults  a  decreafe  of 
hands  and  aftivity  in  agriculture.  Men  and 
beafts  are  occupied  in  carriage,  inllead  of  culti- 
vating the  earth*  Since  rivers  have  been  rendered 
navigable  in  France^  cultivation  has  been  animated 

G  along 
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atohg  the  banks  of  thofe  rivers,  not  only  from 
carriage  being  fo  facilitated,  but  alfo  from  many 
hands  being  returned  to  hufbandry.     This  we 

fee  along  the  Loire.  If  the  Orbe^  the  Thielj  and 
the  Aar  were  rendered  navigable,  the  carriage  of 
the  Canton  of  Berne  would  become  more  eafy » 
merchandife  in  paffing  and  rcpafllng  would  take 
ihat  courfe,  and  the  people  befng  lefs  occupied 
'  in  carriage,  would  attend  better  to  their  lands. 

Reduce  IVeigbis  to  the  fame  Standard. 

It  has  been  many  times  propofed,  to  reduce 

weights  and  meafures  to  the  fame  ftandard,  ,a 

reduftion    which   would   be  equally  ufeful  to 

merchants  and  individuals.     The  police  ought 

'  at  lead:  to  guard  againft  frauds. 

Maintain  Peacel'  ^ 

ft  is  afmort  ufdefs  to  remark,  that  a  trading 

people  ought    to   be   pacific.      Manufadtures, 

agriculture,  and  cornmercc,  fuffer  equally  under 

a  military  govcrnriient,  and  flourifh  in  the  ftiades 

"^  of  peice  *. 


*  This  ail^rtion  is  much  too  general  j   war  is  in 
England  more  favourable  thin  peaics.      The  Dutch 
^^arofe  in  war,  they  decline  in  peace* 
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Fix  the  Price  of  the  Specie. 

It  is  generally  sigrieed,  tHat  the  railing  the 
value  of  the  fpecie,  and  altefaciohs  of  the  coiri, 
&re  very  fatal  to  commerce. 

"All  changes  in  this,'*  fays  M.  'Thomas^  ih 
his  eloge  on  Sully^   ^^  give  mortal  wounds  tb 

commerce;  by  extinguilhlng  confidence,  by 

runs  on  the  baiiks,  by  the  embaraffinents  and 
"  difadvantages  of  exchange,  and  by  the  ovef- 
"  turning  of  fortunes.** 

TonHftes  art  injudicial  to  Commerce. 

Many  judicious  writers  aflert^  that  circuliT* 
tion  is  interrupted,   indudry  ftifled,  commerce 

fettered,  agriculture  interrupted,  and  population 
prevented  by  Tontines*  They  ought  to  know 
this  matter  in  France^  and  it  is  in  France  where 
thefe  complaints  are  made. 

Prefervatten  of  the  precious  Meialsi 

**  i  fee  th^t  in  certain  countries  they  forbid 

"  the  exfiortatioh  of  gold  and  filver,  tinder  pain 

*'  of  coftfifcation  ;  but  it  is  not  declarations  that 

"  will  retain  the  precious  metal  in  a  country* 

*'  It  is  by  a  wife  adminiftration^  which  determines 

**  m  favour  of  a  country  the  balance  of  trade/' 

This  is  alfo  faid  by  the  fame  author  of  the  elc^ 

on  Sully. 

G  1 
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Loans  4re  necifjatyj  and  Intereft  is  juft. 

.  It  is  without  doubt  aftonifhing,  that  ia  an 
enlightened  age,  any  one  could  deny,  or  even 
'  bring  into  qucftion,  the  legality  of  demanding 
intereft  for  money  borrowed.  '  Nothing  appears 
more  legal  or  proper,  fince  he  who  receives  my 
money,  under  a  condition  of  applying  it  to  his 
.own  ufe,  during  a  certain  time.  Undoubtedly 
ought  to  pay  me  intereft  j  the  fervice  I  do  to 
him,  is  proportioned  to  the  lofs  which  I  fuftain 
myfelf,  by  fufpending  in  his  favour  my  right  to 
fuch  fum,  from  which  I  could  have  drawn  the 
advantage,  had  it  remained  in  my  hands.  It  would 
be  impoffible  to  eftabliih  commerce,  if  we  fhould 
prevent  intereft  being  taken  for  money  lent. 

.FaciUtate  the  underftanding  Book-keeping. 

For  prefcrving  the  fpirit  of  commerce,  the 
municipal  cities  ought  to  procure  good  writers, 
and  able  book-keepers,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  in  a  proper  time  form  their  youth.  It  is 
not  only  thofe  who  are  deftined  for  commerce, 
that  profit  by  thefe  eftablifhments.  Every  indi- 
vidual ought  to  be  able  to  keep  his  own  books  in 
order,  and  by  confequence,  his  affairs. 

FaciiiMe  iheftudying  Mechanics  and  Browing. 

Thofe  who  have  a  tafte  and  genius  for  me- 
'  chanics,  iand  the  arts,  ought  not  to  want  mafters 
to  teach  them  the  principles  of  defign. 
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Obfervations  on  the  Tolls  and  Cujioms. 

*  •  « 

The  cuflxxns  ought  to  be  regulate  witjh  grea* 
prudence,  and  to  vary  iiirith  the  nutuf^  ^:  tjh? 
merchandize,  and  various  kinds  of  commerce. 

Various  Specks  of  Commerce,. 

There  are  an  interior  comnFieree  of  c^fump* 
lion,  and  a  commerce  of  caFriage  :  a  commerce 
of  exportation,  and  a  commerce  of  importation. 

Freedom  of  the  interior  Commerce  of  Confumflion.^^ 

We  begm  with  the  interior  commerce  of  con- 
fumption.  It  afts  upon  the  produfts  of  tht 
country,  of  merchandize  imported,  or  fent  from 
one  province  to  another.  There  cannot  be  too 
much  freedom  in  this  refpeft ;  and  this  entire 
liberty  ought  not  to  be  the  leaf):  fhackled  or 
reftrained  by  an  high  or  a  middling  police.  A 
ftate  is  a  bafon  in  which  the  water  naturally 
throws  itfclf  on  a  level ;  it  is  a  veiy  great  evil, 
when  each  city,  town,  or  village,  conliders  itfelf 
as  a  feparate  body.  Never  can  agricultisre  or 
commerce  flourifli  in  a  country,  where  there  are 
many  divifions  of  intercft  between  the  corpora- 
tions; for  then  the  provinces  are  not  con- 
ncfted  like  the  members  of  one  body,  and  the 
children  of  one  family.  One  diftrift  furnifhes 
wine  to  another  that  yields  corn ;  another  abounds 
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with  cattle :  thi$  has  linen,  that  has  fluffs  i  others 
abound  with  wood  :  each  ought  to  have,  without 
Tcftriftion,  the  lif)crty  of  traqfporting  its  foper- 
fluous  commodities,  fronj  one  place  to  another, 
through  the  country.  The  rights  of  cities  and 
boroughs,  which  reftrain  this  freedom,  are  con- 

trary  to  the  general  \5relfare  of  the  ftate,  and 

*      -    • . 

ought  to  be  abolifhed. 

Two  diftrifts  have  wines,  ^nd  refufc  to  adrni| 
the  wine  of  one  it\to  ^b?  otjici;.  T^his  is  a  regu- 
lation di&ated  by  immediate  advantage,  which 
dcftroys  a  greater  but  more  diftant  one,  fince  in 
niaking  a^  mixture  of  thefe  wines,  they  become 
perhaps  more  proper  for  exportation.  How, 
therefore,  fay  we,  is  it  an  imniedia<;c  advantage  ? 
It  is  not  fo  in  reality ;  the  benefit  is  purely  ima- 
ginary.  "• 

What  more  eafy  to  remove  than  the  chime- 
rical  fear,  which  is  not  uncommon,  of  lofing  the 
retail  of  wines  in.  a  place !  This  is  one  cau^  of 
cxclufive  privileges.  At  tjie  fame  time,  by  en- 
furing  the  monopoly  of  a  certain  article  in  a 
province,  you  certainly  dcftroy  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  reft  of  the  country,  or  of  fome 
Other  province.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  occupy- 
ing ourfelves  with  minutia  in  great,  and  facrifi- 
cing  the  greateft  to  the  leaft ;  a  folid  interefl:  for  . 
an  apparent  one. 
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Danger  of  Prohibitions  and  contraband  Commfrce. 

•  ...» 

In  what  country  is  there  more  of  thef?,  jhan^ 
in  fuch  as  the  legiflature  has  multiplied  the  pro- 
hibitions ;  above  all,  if  on  commodities  of  gene- 
ral ufe,  fuch  as  fait,  tobacco,  i^c.  When  there 
is  a  very  confiderable  profit  in  violating  the  rule, 
or  where  the  punifhments  are,  as  among  the 
Japoriefe^  vexations,  inquifitipns,  p4io]L:^s  forma- 
lities,  confifcations,  ruijied  families,  ex'orbirant 
fines,  imprifonmerit,  gallies,  exile.  Thoufands 
pf  robuft  countrymen  are  employed  in  fearches- 
as  odious.  At  the  feme  time,  we  have  feen  for 
a  long  time,  troops  of  infolent  fmugglers  pene- 
trating into  the  heart  of  a  powerful  kingdom, 
fighting  battles,  and  committing  the  greateft 
pxcefles^ 

FacilUate  the  carrying  Trade f 

The  commerce  of  tranfport,  and  of  con]- 
fniffion,  demands  as  particular  ^ireftions. 

Moderate  Tolls. 

If  rfie  roads  ^rf  t)adly  kept,  and  the  tolls  dif- 
proportion^di  commerce  muft  immediately  lan- 
guifli.  It  is  therefore  favouring  it,  to  increafe- 
Vidi  care  the  caufways,  and  at  the  fame  time 
$^  the  merchandize  with  but  moderate  tolls. 
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Fpr  a  little  overcharge  on  the  cxpence  of  earn* 
age,  will  driye  it  to  other  routes.  This  ought  to 
be  above  all  attended  to  by  the  legiflators  of  a 
country,  where  it  is  eafy  to  efcapc  the  road. 

Rejlitution^ 

.  If  circumftances  make  it  necejQTary  to  tax  in 
the  fame  manner,  on  importation,  merchandize 
to  be  exported,  and  merchandize  for  confumpr 
tion,  in  the  re-exportation  of  jt,  the  duties  it 
paid  muil  be  refunded. 

'Pavour  the  Import atitm  of  Nicejfaries. 

In  the  commerce  of  importation,  the  legifla- 
tor  fliould  favour  that  of  all  neceflary  commo- 
dities, wanted  in  the  country,  according  to  the 
degree  of  utility.  By  advances,  recompences, 
no  cuftoms,  or  very  moderate  ones.  Thefe  arc 
the  proper  means  of  drawing  fuch  commodities* 

Of  raw  Produ£is. 

Favour  at  the  fame  time  the  importation  of 
raw  produfts  for  the  eftabliflied'manufafturcsi 
wTiich  is  procuring  a  real  benefit  to  a  ftate. 

Facilitate  alfo  the  impiortation  of  every  thing, 
by  which  a  profit  may  be  made  on  re-exporting 
jl  to  foreigners;  this  attention  is  worthy  the 
legiflature. 
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ObJlru£l  the  Importation  of  articles  of  lM(ury»    : 

Upon  the  fame  principle  .we  Ihould  obllruft 
the  importation  of  every  thing  which  adminifters 
to  luxury,  and  amiifement  -,  all  articles  of  little 
life.  It  is  upon  fuch  articles  that  the  weight  of 
duties  ought  to  fill ;  it  is  upon  this  confumptiotf 
that  wd  ftiould  eftatlifli  the  higheft  taxes,  as  ia' 
England* 

Alfo.  fuch  ArticUs  as  arefumifhed  hy  the  Country » 

It  is  equally  wife  to  rtnder  very  difficult  the 
nnportation  of  manufadtures,  which  rival  -thofc 
ci  a  coiintry. 

I  « 

AH  Commerce  of  Exportation  ou^t  to  te  favoured 

in  preference,  i 

In  fine,  a  Jegiiflator  iHdulci  be  attentive  to 
gjvc  the  preference  to  all  commerce  of  exporta- 
tion.   7hc  means  are  always  in  his  bands. 

J^aw  Materials. 

But  there  are  fome  materials  which  are  of 
fervice  to  foreign  manufadurcaf,  o|  which  the 
exportation  ought  to  be  heavily  loaded,  or  abfo- 
lutely  imerdifbed,  at  leaft,  if  the  materials  zm 
pot  in  the  greateft  abundance  j  in  which  cafe  it 
play  be  fufficient  to  lay  on  very  high  duties, 

which 
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which  will  favour  and  encourage  the  national 
manufactures. 

Superahundant  ProduSs. 

'  4  , 

But  he  {houLd  favour  very  (Irongljr  the  cxr 
portation  of  fupembundant  commodities  -,  vege- 
table produfft^,  animal,  mineral  or  foffil,  whiclj 
^dmit  of  no  further  preparation  or  labour, 

^be  Commerce  in  Corn^  free  and  regular. 

I 

We  have  already  faid,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  the  cyportat^op  of  corn 
Ofught  to  be.  always  allowed  by  a  conftant  an4 
irrevocable  law,  until  it  pafles  a  certain  price, 
when  it  ftiould  of  itfelf  determine  ;  which  would 
fiiftain  agricultun?  by  recompencing  the  cul- 
tivator. 

« 

The  law  oug|it  to  be  perpetual  -,  without  this, 
no  perfon  could  dare  to  undertake  this  com* 
merce.  For  it  requires  funds,  magazines,  cor- 
refpondencies,  fcfr.  Before  all  thefe  preparatives 
are  made,  there  muft  be  both  time  and  experi- 
ence ;  if  therefore,  there  was  any  fear  of  rcvo- 
^  cations,  no  perfon  would  hazard  a  beginning. 
It  is  ufclefs  further  to  extend  this  fubjcft,  after 
the  excellent  Memoir  which  has  been  inferteci 
-in  the  collection  of  this  illuftrious  fociety. 
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Incowveniencies  of  particular  Permijftons. 

It  is  hut  palliating  general  evils  to  grapt^ 
according  to  circumftances,  permiflions  to  parti- 
cular perfons.  The  remedy  is  often  worfe  than 
the  difeafe,  i .  Thefe  permiflions  are  not  always 
granted  at  the  right  time.  2.  They  muft  be 
folicited  and  paid  for.  3.  They  occafion  diffi- 
culties and  monopolies.  4.  They  prevent  a  ge- 
neral competition.  5.  It  is  not  always  the  moft 
^ble  merchants  who.  obwin  thefe  permiflions, 
biit  fometimes  the  moft  imprudent.  From 
whence;  the  bad  fuccefs,  failqres^  and  frauds. 
6.  The  peopli?  who  know  the  prohibition,  but 
are  not  apprized  of  the  permiflions,  often  tra- 
verfe  the  purchafer,  who  fees  himfelf  expofed  to 
the  hatred  of  the  populace  \  whole  heated  ima- 
ginations always  bring  famines  tQ  their  view.  In 
one  word,  thefe  permiflions  can  oply  occafion  a 
great  number  of  fruitleft  cxpences,  as  is  con* 
ftantly  the  cafe  in  all  precipitate  .  enterprizes. 
What  an  additional  charge  is  thus  brought  on 
the  produ6l,  and  on  the  fale  made  by  the  farmer  ? 
In  vain  do  we  multiply  hooks  of  agriculture^  we 
labour  for  lofi  alone j  to  the  ruin  of  the  hujhandmen^ 
if  the  adminijiration  will  not  open  the  market^  which 
lowers  the  price  of  all  the  products  of  the  earth. 
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SaU. 

Salt  is  a  ncceffary  of  life,  but  if  it  abounds  in 
a  country,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  in  the  fame 
^ht  as  a  manufadure.  Its  exportation  depends 
on  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  preferred. 

fPlne. 

The  exportation  of  wine  ought  conftantif 
and  by  all  forts  of  rtieans  to  be  favoured.  There 
flioald  be  no  limitation,  as  it  is  not  an  objed 
of  the  fifft  necefflty.     It  is  at  the  fame  time  ne- 
cefTary  to  proportion  the  price  to  thofe  of  the 
wines  common  among  foreigners.     This  article 
merits  the  more  attention  from  the  legiflaturc^ 
t&  the  culture  of  wifie  is  a  fpecies  oi  manufac- 
ture, which  cofififting  only  of  the  labour  ol  the 
country,  is  total  profit  to  the  ftate.     She  may 
double  and  trcible  the  price  of  her  lands  planted 
with  vines;   at  the  fame  time  that  Ihe  raifes 
the  price  of  corn  fields,  of  grafles,  and  of  woods  •, 
at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  increafes  very  con- 
fiderably,  the  value  of  lands  naturally  ftcrilc  i 
and  from  which  fhe  could  draw  no  fuch  advan- 
tage, as  the  employment  of  numerous  occupa-i 
lions,  wom^n,  boys,  coopers,  carriers,  i^c.  i^c.  - 
Take  care,  however,  that  this  culture  never 
becomes  an  obftacle  to  that  of  grain,  which 
I  ^waysi 
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always  merits  th^  preference  of  being  favoured^ 
more  than  manufadbures  properly  fo  called,  or 
than  commerce.  If  it  is  therefore  complaincfl 
of  in  certain  provinces,  that  there  are  too  many 
vineyards,  the  exportation  of  wines  muft  either 
be  burthened,  or  at  leaft  be  favoured  no 
further. 

In  Ipite  of  thefe  reafons  for  favouring  vines, 

I  am  feniible  to  many  obje(5tions,  which  leilens 

much  the  value  of  their  culture.     And  yet,  if 

we  take  care  to  refleft  upon  the  caufes  of  the 

cafe  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pais  4^ 

Faudj  and  upon  the  expences,  which  they  main- 

tain  through  luxury,  we  (hall  be  forced  to  allo)V 

that  it  is  to  our  vines  to  which  we  are  in  a  good 

meafure   indebted.      In   effiedt,    we  often  fend 

among  ftrangers  our  money  for  corn  for  ouf 

-hogs,  and  for  a  variety  of  fecondary  ufes  •,  ne- 

.verthelefs,  the  capital  of  that  part  of  the  canton 

•augments  very  fenfibly,  that  which  could  not 

uniformly  happen  from  the  iale  of  corn  inde- 

pendantly  of  wines.     Why,  therefore,  (hould 

we  not  by  the  fame  means  export  a  moderate 

quantity  from  the  canton  ? 

General  Gandufion. 

All  I  have  Ihewn  in  this  Memoir,  proves  that 
Icgiflation  relative  to  agriculture,  js  a  fcience  very 

complicated. 
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complicated,    and  that  thofe  who  are  deftined 
to  the   publick-  adminiftration,    ought  to  put 
themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  fulfilling  theif  relj)eftive  . 
fun(5tions» 

How  a  Legijlator  ought  to  form  bimfelf% 

Birth  or  ambition  lead  fometimes  to  employ- 
ments, but  they  give  not  the  qualities  rteccflary 
for  executing  them. 

'  Thefe  qualities  are  gained  by  ftudying  hiftoryj 
and  by  rcflefting  on  the  writings  of  great  mini- 
fters  of  ftate,  who  are;  diftinguiCied  in  this  kind 
of  legiflation,  Sully,  Colbert,  fcf^*  From  the 
impreflion  made  on  your  hearts  by  the  lives  cf 
thefe  heroes,  you  will  know  if  you  were  bom 
to  imitate  them.  Be  attentive  to  fmaU  details, 
wherein  fometimes  are  buried  thofe  great  genius's 
for  rcftoring  order,  reanimating  induftry,  recal- 
ling antient  frugality,  encouraging  agriculture, 
peopling  countries,  breaking  up  lands  ;  and  you 
will  be  worthy  of  governing  your  country* 

May  I  be  permitted  to  offer  fome  eounfel, 
founded  on  experience,  and  didfated  by  love  of 
the  publick  good,  to  you  who  are  deftined  to 
the  adminiftration  of  the  pubHck  affairs  ? 

Accuftom  yourfelf  to  the  antient  fimplicity  of 
manners :  never  could  the  effeminate  Sybarites^ 
or  light  and  frivolous  men  condudt  a  people  of 
cultivators*    It  is  in  private  life  that  we  form 

2  our 
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oUr  tafle  and  inclinations :  the  infides  cf  oiir 
Jioufcs  are  the  feminaries  of  rural  virtue.  - 

Love  all  mankind,  they  are  your  brethren. 
Rclpeft  the  great  principles  of  religion.  It  be- 
longs to  legiflators  to  command,  and'  to  the 
people  to  obey.  It  is  to  humanity,  joined  with 
religion,  that  we  muft  owe  our  magiftrates  and 
our  citizens. 

In  your  travels  ftudy  mankind,  and  their 
characters;  feek  the  reafons  of  their  cuftoms 
and  the  fpirit  of  their  laws :  compare  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  foreign  countries,  with  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  your  own.  I  cannot  propofe  a 
more  lUuftrious  model  than  Peter  the  Great. 
He  wanted  to  fee  every  thing ;  and  he  faw  every 
thing:  inftruments  and  workmen.  He  dared 
to  travel  himfelf,  and  to  put  his  hand  to  the 
works  the  moft  mechanical. 

Nothing  more,  fays  M.  j^J.  Smithy  in  his 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment,  nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  infpire  a  zeal  for  the  public  good 
than  the  ftudy  of  *'  Politicks  and  the  different 
"  iyftems  of  government ;  to  examine  their 
^'  advantages,  and  their  inconveniencies ;  the 
"  knowledge  of  the  conftitution  of  one's  own 
"  country,  its  fituation,  interefts,  connexion 
"  with  ftxangers ;  its' commerce,  forces;  dif- 
^'  advantages  which  it  fuffers ;  dangers  to  which 
**  it  is  expofed  i  of  the  manner  by  which  it  is  to 

"  be 
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*'  be  delivered  from  the  one,  and  preferved  fropi 
•*  the  other.  Wc  may  aflert  with  refpeft  to  poli- 
•*  deal  works,  that  they  are  of  all  the  works  of 
•*  {peculation  the  mod  ufeful.  The  mod  modc- 
**  rate,  and  the  worfl:  have  their  ufe ;  none  that 
•'  may  not  direft  the  human  paflions  to  the 
^^  public  good,  and  animate  mankind  to  fi^d 
**  expedients  for  rendering  fociety  happy/'  ^ 

perhaps  there  never  was  an  age  more  fa- 
vourable than  this,  for  perfedting  in  a  young 
nobleman,  the  fpirit  of  legiflation  relative  to  agri- 
culture. Through  all  Europe  are  found  focicties 
of  agriculture,  arts  and  commerce  eftablifhed 
under  the  protedtion  of  the  fovereigns,  from 
which  we  fee  the  inclination  of  princes  to  render 
their  people  happy,  and ,  to  proteft  the  farmer. 
From  all  which  we  fee  humanity  and  the  fpirit 
of  agriculture  expanding  itfclf  more  and  more. 

Enlightened  by  thefe  generous  principles, 
you  have  obtained,  I  fhall  fuppofe,  a  poll  pr 
government ;  but  do  not  then  think  that  yopr 
travels  are  finiftied.  Fly  to  the  province  con- 
fided to  your  care ;  make  yourfelf  a  mailer  of 
its  date,  its  population,  its  foil,  by  tables,  and 
exadk  charts  for  ftudying  its  refources,  and  veri- 
fying yourfelf  the  information  you  have  received- 
There  is  an  example  which  I  fhall  give  you 
again.  Sully*  *'  His  attention  extended  itfetf 
*«  to  every  thing,**   fays  M*  Thomas^    in   his 

elogc. 


£)(tge  Oh  that  gre^t  man,  *^  he  examined  thd 
!^  climate  of  each  province^  the  different  kinds 
^  of  lagd^  of  CultufCi  of  produdions,  the  valu*, 
^  real  or  iuppo^i  their  cailfes,  permanent,  ot 
**  paflingH  the  proportion  between  the  expencc 
^  and  tite  -iisvenoe ;  rfie  quality  and  the  com- 
"  mon  price  of  the  commodities ;  the  facility 
^  of  con^mption,  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
"  their  ch€ira<!ter,  the  eftatcs  of  every  man  irt 
^*  the  different  diftrids  •  the  rcfources  of  th6 
*'  cities,  the  preduft  of  manufa&ures ;  the  ex- 
**  tent  and  quality  of  commerce.  He  obferved 
**  on  the  fpot,  what  was  paid  by  each  province; 
V  the  nature  of  the  taxes,  the  refources  of 
•*  which  was  at  the  fame  time  mod  extenfive, 
"  and  moft  fure  j  thofe  of  which  the  colleAioh 
•*  coft  the  leaft  and  produced  the  moft  j  thofe 
"  which  were  beft  connefted  with  the  climate, 
**  foil,  induftry  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  thofe 
»^  which  are  a  greater  charge  to  the  people  than 
**  benefit  to  the  ftate.  He  calculated  the  ge- 
'*  neral  amount  of  wealth,  he  ftudied  all  the 
*'  receipts  of  a  province,  as  well  as  its  payitients^ : 
**  feme  he  a^fted  with  money  for  cutting  canals^ 
**  or  opening  thofe  which  had  been  ftopped  up  t 
**  fome  provinces  he  found  .where  the  capitals 
"  returned  not  the  affiftance  they  received  j  and 
*'  where  he  found  the  happy  circulation  between 
*'  the  head  and  the  members,  which  makes  the 
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"  life  of  the  body  pojit^ick ,  qvAte  Jwj<^w#  iSuUf^ 
**  in  all  thefe  objedts,  truftcd  to  .hirpfclf  alone» 
**  with  his  own.  eyes  he  faw  etery  thing.  We 
^*  know  that  in  a  more  enlightened  age^  the 
"  Duke  of  Burgundy  could  not  procure  an  jexaft 
^  knowledge  of  the  provinces  froni  thp  Int^n- 
**  dams  themfelves, 

"  You  who  would  underftand  and  rtmave  the 
**;  evils  of  a  ftate,  leave  your  palaces.  At  your 
f  voluptuous  tables  you  know  not  that  thou- 
"  fands  of  men  are  dying  of  famine.  In  the 
•*  court  and  around  the  throne  the  people  are 
<«  all  happy,  and  a  kingdom  ever  flouri(hing, 
•*  It  is  when  we  fee  the  furroWs  in  the  country 
"  abandoned,  the  ploughs  broken  in  pieces ;  the 
**  barns  dcferted,  or  fallen  in  ruin  •,  when  noxi- 
'*  ous  herbs  cover  the  iblitary  ftreets  of  cities ; 
*«  when  we  meet  on  the  great  roads,  fathers, 
**  mothers,  and  young  children,  who  all  toge- 
^*  ther  fly  from  the  mild  climate  of  their  own 
'*  country,  to  feek  fupport  under  a  happier  hca- 
**  ven;  it  is  then  that  humanity  is  touched, 
"  that  the  heart  feels  j  it  is  then  we  begin  to 
*«  perceive  that  the  court  is  not  the  ftace,  and 
**  that  the  luxury  of  fome  men,  makes  not  the 
**  welfare  of  twenty  millions  of  citizens/* 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AGriculture,  population,  arts,  manufadureSi 
and  commerce,  take  each  other  by  the 
hand,  and  mutually  fuftain.  Agriculture  muft 
ilourifh  for  the  nouriihing  a  great  people*  There 
muft  be  hands  for  cultivating  the  land,  for  con- 
ycrtixjig  to  our  own  uie  many  productions,  and 
for  defending  the  ftate.  It  is  alio  neceflary  that 
the  confumption  of  commodities,  and  the  fale  of 
naticmal  £^ics,  animate  the  activity  of  work* 
men  of  all  forts.  There  muft  therefore  be  men 
who  can  contribute  tx>  this  end.  But  what  are 
the  men  that  you  want  ?  It  is  not  the  idle,  who, 
without  honour,  without  indiilry,  without  zeal 
for  the  publick, .  only  dream  of  enjoying  peace- 
ably, and  with  eclat,  the  inh€ritance  of  their 
fathers.  Among  whom  emulation  is  extin* 
guiftied  i  who  fpread  through  ^11  that  furround 
them,  a  fpirit  of  languor  and  numbneft.  We 
muft  not  only  have  vigilant  labourers,  but  labo^ 
rious  and'  able  artizans,  to  work  up  the  raw 
materials  which  the  cultivator  fqrniflies,     If  we 
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confine  ourfelyes  to  export  our  rough  materials^ 
without  working  them  up  ourfelves,  we  give  to 
foreigners  the  neceffaries  thgy  want,  and  pay  their 
workmen.  Laftly,  We  muft  have  adtive  mer^ 
chants,  who,  in  exporting  from  the  country  our 
fuperfluQps  commodities,  arts,  ^nd  mapufa£tqres, 
draw  the  money  of  foreigners,  and  make  amends 
for  the  immenfe  lofs  which  we  fuftain  at  prefcnt, 
by  our  unlimited  importations. 

'  One  loves  to  reprefent  our  country  hereafter, 
inhabited  by  a  numerous  and  induftrious  people, 
one  part  of  whom  force  the  earth  to  produce 
every  thing,  of  which  the  foil  is  capable,'  and  on 
which  they  exercife  the  arts ;  while  the  others 
prepare  theni  at  a  reafonable  rate,  and  manu- 
JFafture  them,  as  well  for  maintaining  foreign 
commerce,  and  delivering  us  from  the  fhameful 

tribute  we  have  paid  to  the  aftive  induftry  of 

.  .     .1  .    '  » 

our  neighbours !  If  ever  this  happy  change  takes 
place  in  our  country,  how  beneficial  will  it  be 
to  all  the  orders  of  the  ftate !  What  fpirit  in  the 
intetior  circulation !  Among  a  people  who  apply 
Itheipfelves  to,  and  labour  at  every  thing,  the 
coufitryman  is  fiire  of  a  falq  for  his  produds ;  he 
fells  (o  the  merchants  and  the  citizen  t  ^d  by  th^ 
guicknefs  of  the  return,  he  is  ^n^^ted  to  oiakc 

the  moft  of  his  lands of  cveiry  thing  that 

can  produqe  niafketable  commodities,  or  thai( 
Mn  become  a  pi;oper  objcft  for  ii^c^uftry   or 
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commerce.  He  is  removed  from  the  purchafe 
of  foreign  commodities,  which  carry  otFimmenfe 
films.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer,  &?r.  buys 
of  the  merchant  and  the  manufadurer,  all  he 
wants,  for  living  decently  and  commodioufly. 
In  fine,  commerce  is  fiiftained  on  unfhaken  foun- 
dations, and  prevents  thofc  fatal  revolutions 
which  infallibly  happen  to  a  people  that  ne- 
glefts  agriculture. 

At  prcfent,  all  nations  are  opening  their  eyes 
to  their  true  interefts.  They  are  defirous  of 
manufafturing  for  themfdves,  and  drawing  as 
much  as  poflible  the  raw  materials  from  their 
.own  foil,  inftead  of  buying  them  oi  ftrangers-: 
thus  hereafter  thofe  only  will  .poflefs  an  extenfive 
commerce,  who  have  a  foil  rich  and  fertile,  in 
different  produdions,  who  labour  with  the  moft 
ardour  to  break  up  and  ameliorate  their  lands ; 
who  feek  to  introduce  every  advantageous  cul^ 
ture,  whereof  the  climate  is  fufceptible ;  who 
nourifh  a  great  nuqiber  of  men,  able  to  prepare, 
with  tafte  and  judgment,  all  the  cpmmodities 
fumiihed  by  the  foil  of  the  country— and  where, 
in  fine,  the  government  encourages  commerce, 
in  giving  it  all  the  advantages  for  extending 
^tfelf,  without  loading  it  with  any  ftiackles, 

AH  concurs  therefore,  to  ftiew  us,  that  ^ri- 
Gulture,  population,  arts,  manufactures,  and 
(X>mmerce,  Ien4  ^^h  other  mutual  alfi0:ance  ^ 
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complicated,    and  that  thofe  who  arc  deftined 
to  the   publick-  adminiftration,    ought  to  put 
themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  fulfilling  theif  relpeftire  . 
fundlions* 

r 

How  a  Legijlator  ought  to  form  himfelf 

Birth  or  ambition  lead  fometimes  to  empldj^ 
ments,  but  they  give  not  the  qualities  rteccflarjr 
for  executing  them. 

'  Thefe  qualities  afe  gained  by  ftudying  hiftoryj 
and  by  refledting  on  the  writings  of  great  mini- 
fters  of  ftate,  who  arq  diftinguilhed  in  this  kind 
of  legiflation.  Sully,  Colbert,  fs?f*  From  the 
impreffion  made  on  your  hearts  by  the  lives  cf 
thefe  heroes,  you  will  know  if  you  were  bom 
to  imitate  them.  Be  attentive  to  fmall  details, 
wherein  fometimes  are  buried  thofe  great  genius's 
for  reftoring  order,  reanimating  induftry,  recal- 
ling antient  frugality,  encouraging  agriculture^ 
peopling  countries,  breaking  up  lands  ;  and  you 
will  be  worthy  of  governing  your  country* 

May  I  be  permitted  to  offer  fome  counfel, 
founded  on  experience,  and  didfated  by  love  of 
the  publick  good,  to  you  who  are  deftined  to 
the  adminiftratibn  of  the  pubfick  affairs  ? 

Accuftom  yourfelf  to  the  antient  fimplicity  of 
manners :  never  could  the  effeminate  Sybarites^ 
or  light  and  frivolous  men  condudt  a  people  of 
cultivators.     It  is  in  private  life  that  we  farm 

a  our 
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otlr  tafte  and  inclinations :  the  infides  of  our 
Jioufcs  are  the  fcminaries  of  rural  virtue. 

Love  all  mankind,  they  are  your  brethren. 
Rcfpeft  the  great  principles  of  religion,  Ic  be- 
longs to  legiflators  to  command,  and  to  the 
people  to  obey.  It  is  to  humanity,  joined  with 
religion,  that  we  muft  owe  our  magiftrates  and 
our  citizens. 

In  your  travels  ftudy  mankind,  and  their 
characters;  feek  the  reafons  of  their  cuftoms 
and  the  fpirit  of  their  laws :  compare  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  foreign  countries,  with  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  your  own.  I  cannot  propofe  a 
more  lUuftrious  model  than  Peter  the  Great. 
He  wanted  to  fee  every  thing ;  and  he  faw  every 
thing:  inftruments  and  workmen.  He  dared 
to  travel  himfelf,  and  to  put  his  hand  to  the 
works  the  moft  mechanical. 

Nothing  more,  fays  M.  Ai.  Smithy  in  his 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment,  nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  infpire  a  zeal  for  the  public  good 
than  the  ftudy  of  "  Politicks  and  the  different 
"  iyftems  of  government ;  to  examine  their 
*'  advantages,  and  their  inconveniencies ;  the 
*'  knowledge  of  the  conftitution  of  one's  own 
"  country,  its  fituation,  interefts,  connedion 
"  with  llrangers ;  its  commerce,  forces;  dif- 
"  advantages  which  it  fuffers ;  dingers  to  which 
*^  it  is  expoled  i  of  the  manner  by  which  it  is  to 
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with  cattle :  this  has  linen,  that  has  fluffs  ^  others 
abound  with  wood  :  each  ought  to  have,  without 
Teflridion,  the  lifwty  of  tranfporting  its  foper- 
fluous  commodities,  fron)  one  place  to  another, 
through  the  country.  The  rights  of  cities  and 
boroughs,  which  reflrain  this  freedom,  are  con- 
trary  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  flate,  and 
ought  to  be  abolifhed. 

Two  difWdls  have  wipes,  ^nd  rcfulc  to  adniif 
^c  wine  of  one  i^tq  t;h^  otjici;.  ^his  is  a  regu- 
lation di£tated  by  immediate  advantage,  which 
deflroys'a  greater  but  more  diflant  one,  fince  in 
making  a,  mixture  of  thefe  wines,  jhey  become 
perhaps  more  proper  for  exportation.  How, 
therefore,  fay  we,  is  it  an  immediate  advantage  ? 
It  is  not  fo  in  realit;j^ ;  the  benefit  is  purely  ima- 
^nary. 

What  more  eafy  to  remove  than  the  chime- 
rical  fear,  which  is  not  uncommon,  of  lofing  the 
retail  of  wines  in.  a  place !  This  is  one  cau^e  of 
cxclufxve  privileges.  At  tjic  fame  time,  by  en- 
furing  the  monopoly  of  a  certain  article  in  a 
province,  you  certainly  dcflroy  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  refl  of  the  country,  or  of  fome 
pther  province.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  occupy- 
ing ourfelves  with  minutia  in  great,  and  facrifi- 
cing  the  greatefl  to  the  leafl ;  a  folid  intcrcfl  far 
an  apparent  one. 
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Danger  of  Prohibiiiotu  and  contraiand  Commfrce. 

In  what  country  is  there  more  of  thef?,  than 
in  fuch  as  the  legiflature  has  multiplied  the  pro- 
hibitions ;  above  all,  if  on  commodities  of  gene- 
ral ufe,  fuch  as  fait,  tobacco,  6?r.  When  there 
is  a  very  conficjerable  profit  in  violating  the  rule, 
or  where  the  punifhments  are,  as  among  the 
Japonefe^  vexations,  inquifitipns,  pdiojus  forma- 
lities,  confifcations,  ruined  families,  exorbitant 
gnes,  imprifonmerit,  gallies,  exile.  Thoufands 
pf  robuft  countrymen  are  employed  in  fearches- 
as  odious.  At  the  fame  time,  we  have  fcen  for 
a  long  time,  troops  of  infolent  fmugglers  pene- 
trating into  the  heart  of  a  powerful  kingdom, 
fighting  battles,  and  committing  the  greateft 
fxcefles* 

FacilHati  the  carrying  Trade^ 

The  commerce  of  tranfport,  and  of  coni- 
fniffion,  demands  as  particular  4ireftions. 

Mt)dirate'^olh. 

If  rfie  roads  grp  tadly  kept,  and  the  tolls  dif- 
proportion^dj  commerce  muft  immediately  lanr 
gu\(h.  It  is  therefore  favouring  it,  to  increafe. 
with  care  the  caufways,  an4  at  the  fame  time 
ysx,  the  merchandize  with  but  moderate  tolls. 

G  4  Fof 
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owh  oountiy,  which  the  ijluftrious  ibciety  hm 
always  in  view,  in  all  its  refearches.  I  fhall  not 
afitft  to  advance  fingular  ideas>  or  to  move  in 
a  road  which;  no  oat  ever  trode  before*  I  (hall) 
e^n  the  contrary,  adopt  without  difficulty,  the 
happy  ideal  which  imve  been  -  already  prOpoled 
by  the  diSexent  ckiisens ;  and '  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  proper^  for  enlightening  the  fubjeS: 
wlikh  I  have  undertaken  to  treat  of. 
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FIRST     PART. 

In  which    is    explained   the   spirit   of 
LEGisLATioNi.  for  eocQuraginj^  ^^^^T 
„xux.ture;.  .:    .  • 


TO  encourage  agcicuVturc^  is  to. form  a  peo- 
ple who  Jove  the  culture  of  the  earth,  wliol 
give  themfclve^  up.'^f^fith  ardour  tp^tlie  end  thcf . 
purfue,  and  thereby ^find  the  means  of  advancii^, 
all  the  lands  of  a  country  to  the  utmofi  v^lue^ 
of  which  they  are  capable.  But  the  Spirit  of 
Legiflation,  or  the  general  principles  which  the 
LegiHatbr,  the  jpolice,  and  the  government,  ex* 
ecuting  the  laws  ought  to  follow,  for  producing 
that  effeft  j  naturally  expand  themfelves  into  the 
following  confiderations,  which  teach  us  to  dif- 
pole  them  in  the  order  of  their  conneAion* 
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CONSIDERATION    I. 


Wafc  ^    ■* 


The  Education  of  the  .young  Countrymen. 

WH  E  N  a  Legiflator  propofes  to  himfel/ 
a  certain  end,  artd  would  turn  the  minds 
""  of  men  to  a  particular  fide,  he  ought  not  to 
regard  with  indifference  the  education  of  youtbi 
There  might  be  an  inftitution  direfted  on  diffe* 
rent  -  principles !  from  thofe  which  have  been 
hitherto  follpwecJ,  which  might  change  entirely 
the  manners  of  a  nation,  Thfe  kind  of  life  irt 
which  we  have  been  reared  *  commonly  pleafc* 
the  beft.  The'  l<DOwledge  which  we  have  ac- 
quired relativ.e  to  that  dbje^  appears  the  molt 
eftimable.  We  may  come  to  perfuade  ourlclves^ 
that  it  would'  be  impoflible  'to  thufe  any  thing 
more  adyahtagedus,  or  more  agreeable.  It  is  y^ry 
cafy  to  bend  young  minds,  that  arc  not  fubdued 
by  the  fofce  (5f' prejudice  and  paflions.  fiut 
how  difficult  1$  it  to  change  men  already  formed  t 
"We  muft  combat  their  prejudices,  their  cuftoms^ 
and  all  the  vices  that  have  hold  of  them,  and 
turn  them  at  our  will  Hence  all  the  Legiflatoris 
that  have  attempted  to  reform  a  nation,  have 

<:onfidered  the  education  of  youth  as  ttieiiting  a 

* 
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panicular.  attention.  Lycwrgus^  yi\io  cortceived 
the  hardy:  dcfign;of  forming  a  people  qi  heroes^ 
and  overcoining  human  nature  herielf,  regarded 
die  education,  of  youth,  as  the  grand  affair  of 
Legiflation.  He  believed  that  cliildrcn  belonged 
more  to  the  ftate  than  to  their  fathers ;  he  would 
not  permit .  their  parents  to  bring  them  up  aa 
they  pleafed  ;  but  ordained  that  their  education 
ihould  be  direded  upon  conftant  and  invariable 
rules. 

Thus,  would  you  create  a  people  that  honours 
and  cherifties  agriculture  ?  It  is  the  moft  indif- 
pcnfable  work  of  Legiflation,  to  do  all  that  c^n 
infpirc  childi*en  with  an  ardour  .for  that  labour^ 
which  is  proper  for  them  to  give  their  powers 
to.  If  farmers  had  more  enlightened  views^  we 
Ihould  not  fee  them  blindly  following  their  old 
courfes.  An  inftrufted  one  reflefts  and  obferves 
better.  There  are  confiderations  of  which  an 
ignorant  cultivator  is  incapable.  It  is  this  ig- 
norance which  is  partly  the  caufe,  that  lands 
remain  wafte,  which  would  fliew  themfelves  as 
rich  in  their  produftions,  as  thofe  that  have  been 
attended  to.  It  is  to  this  that  we  ought  to  attri- 
bute that  indocility,  which  is  a  reproach  to 
countrymen ;  and  which  makes  them  reject,,  with 
contempt,  all  that  has  not  been  tranfmitted  to 
them  by  their  forefathers :  for  it  is  impoffible 
they  (hould  knowingly  value  the  counfel  which 

is 
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IS  giv^n  ihem,  ^hea  they  are  difpofed  tchabariej^ 
k,  for  no  otKer  rea&n,  than  its  being-  a  little 
explanatory  of  an  art,  which  they  ate  not  abte 
to  follow  the  leaft  rationally.  When  a  man  has 
paiied  his  Infancy,  and  youth,  without  having 
reflefted  upon  what  has  prefentcd  itfelf  to  him, 
he  generally  remains  in  the  fame  ftate  all  the  reft 
6f  his  life  !  he  continues  to  fee  obje6b,  without 
ebferving  them  well,  without  making  any  proper 
remarks,  or  drawing  any  ufeful  confequences : 
he  is  never  tempted  to  examine  what  is  propqfed 
to  him^  or  to  make  any  trials.  Neverthelefi 
that  fpirit  of  curiofity,  of  refearch^  and  obfcr- 
vation,  is  totally  neceflary  'to  a  cultivator,  fof 
drawing  afliftance  from  experience,  to  prevent  the 
Occidents  'with  which  he  is  menaced,  and  profidng 
by  every  advantage.  The  wife  farmer,  of  whom 
the  learned  M.  Hirzel  has  publilhed  a  hiftory  *, 
furnifhes  us  with  a  ftriking  proof.  Every  one 
knows,  with  what  a  fpirit  of  order  and  reflcftion 
he  had  placed  his  family,  in  eafe,  in  fpite  of 
many  unfavourable  circumftances. 

For  expanding  the  fame  fpirit  throughout  our 
country,  by  giving  birth  to  new  ideas,  among  d 
great  number  of  perfons,  whofe  example  may 
enlighten  the  reft  of  the  multitude,  government 
cannot  do  better,  than  to  invite  judicious  men 
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to  compofe  upon  rural  oeconomy,  for  the  ufe  of 
iichools,  elcmtntdry  leiTonSy  thrown  into  the 
form  which  appears  moft  cafy,  and  moft  clear  j 
i^id,  at  the  fame  time,  the  mdfl:  agreeable  to^ 
children.  They  fhould  attach  themfelves  to 
objeds  the  moft  important:  we  fhould  give 
them  fome  fimple  and  general  ideas,  of  what 
favours  or  obftruifls  the  regulation  of  plants. 
They  might  comprehend  the  pradiccs  which 
have  hhherco  ^appeared  the  beft,  in  cultivating 
the  fields,  whether  grais  or  arable ;  for  breaking 
up  waftes ;  £&r  taking  care  of  cattle  *,  for  pre- 
venting their  diftempers,  for  the  prefervation  of 
corn,  for  eftablifhing  artificial  grades,  for  chuf- 
^ng  feed  for  railing  ufirful  plants,  which  might 
be  introduced  into  a  country.  They  ought,  in 
particular^  to  give  diftind  and  complete  ideas 
upon  the  manures  which  are  drawn  fron^  the 
imiieral,  vegetable,  ssad  animal  kingdoms; 
upon  the  methods  of  employing  them^  according 

to  the  divepfity  (rf  foils  $  and  principaHy  upon 
the  manner  of  augmenting  dungsf,  preparing 
them^  and  rendering  them  proper  for  producing 
the  greateft  poflible  efFeft  on  the  land.  In  diters 
works  publiflied  Ibme  time  fince,  we  find  excellent 
views  in. this  refped.  They  merit  being  ignited, 
publiftied  in  a  fimple  manner,  and  given  to  the 
moft  intelligent  farmefrs.  It  is  an  eflential  point, 
that  we  c^nwit-h  frequent  plonghings,  and  good 

I  :  culture. 
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culture,  contribute  the  moft  to  the  ameliorktiort 
of  the  lands  of  our  dear  country.  The  Icgiflator 
ought  to  negleft  nothing  for  rendering  thefe 
parts  of  knowledge  common,  and  Ipreading 
them  among  the  people.  And  in  general,  when 
he  has  made  a  difcovery  which  may  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  profperity  of  a  country,  it  is 
proper  fo  to  ihftruft  the  publick,  that  no  pcrfon 
fhould  be  ignorant  ot  it.  Clear  precepts  pre- 
fcnted  in  a  fehfible  manner,  and  proportioned  to 
the  capacity  of  children,  would  imprint  them- 
felves  infenfibly  in  their  minds,  on  being  read 
in  books  of  rural  ceconomy;  compofed  for  their 
ufe. 

By  the  queftions  which  are  put  to  children, 

and  by  the  anfwers  they  receive,  or  give,  the 
judgment  of  the  young  difciples  is  difcovered. 
It  is  alfo  neceflary  that  they  ihould  be  taught 
to  write,  and  to  calculate  exaftly,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  able  hereafter  to  throw  their 
affairs  into  order,  and  efcape  a  thoufand  litde 
pieces  of  injuftice,  of  which  they  might  other- 
wife  be  the  vidim.  By  the  aid  of  calculation 
they  can  better  eftimate  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  compare  the  cxpences  they  are  at  in  cul- 
tivating them,  with  the  revenue  they  draw  from 
them,  and  judge  by  that  means  if  they  ought 
to  adopt  a  praftice  or  rejed  it.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  is  worthy  the  mimfters  of  retigion,  co»- 
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curring  to  give  fuccefs  to  the  plan>  watching 
the  fchools  with  care.  After  having  penetrated 
their  parifhes  with  the  great  maxims  of  religion^ 
they  can  never  do  better  than  to  remove  thofe 
vices  they  are  called  to  combat,  by  inlpiring  a 
love  of  labour,  arid  a  noble  emulation  for  the 
thorough  culture  of  the  earth* 

If  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  faith  in 
the  more  enlightened  principles  of  cultivation, 
it  is  natural  to  believe  they  would  apply  them- 
felves  with  zeal.  The  progrefe  of  vegetation 
would  occupy  their  mind  agreeably.  All  that 
pafles  in  the  country  would  pique  in  a  lively 
manner  their  curiolity*  .  They  would  become 
extremely  fenfible  to  the  innocent  and  delicious 
pleafures  which  agriculture  yields.  They  would 
be  pleafed  to  ftudy  nature  on  their  lands,  for 
applying  the  principles  they  *had  received  in 
modifying  the  means  according  to  circuihftances. 

To  the  end  thlt  the  careS  attached  to  country 
works,  fhould  not  repulfe  the  cultivators,  it 
would  be  right  to  accuftom  children  to  fufFer 
heat  and  cold,  and  to  fortify  their  bodies  by 
various  exercifes,  pipportioned  to  their  ftrength. 
What  did  riot  the  Spartans  praftife  to  harden 
their  children  ?  They  obliged  them  to  go  bare- 
footed for  increafing  fatigue;  and  to  drefs  in 
the  fame  habit  in  winter  and  funimer,  for  putting 
them  to  the  proof  of  heat  and  cold«     Do  we  noc 
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find  among  the  antients  admirable  inftitutions, 
which  tended  to  accuftom  children  by  degrees  to 
fup{)0it  the  greateft  labours  ?  If  human  nature 
icems  to  have  degenerated  and  become  weaker, 
muft  not  we  attribute  it  in  a  great  meafure  to  the 
profound  oblivion  into  Which  they  are  fallen  ? 

.  It  is  not  Icfs  neceflary  to  preferve  them  from 
debauchery,  which  ever  brings  on  a  difguft  at 
labour,  and  renders  them  incapable  of  all  good. 
We  want  rigorous  and  well  extecuted  laws  for  thd 
deftruftioh  of  ale-houfes,  and  other  receptacles 
of  low  vic'e.  The  prefervation  of  manners  de- 
mands moreover,  that  the  fathers  of  families 
ihould  be  rewarded,  who  gave  their  children 
more  time  than  is  common,  in  watching  their 
conduft,  for  engraving  in  their  minds  the  •  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  which  will  carry  them  without 
ccafing  to  the  practice  of  their  duties. 

Would  you  fortify  in  young  men  the  love  of 
kbour,  frugality,  and  virtue  ?  Pique  them  with 
honour,  and  emulation  ;  regulate  their  ranks  and 
places  according  to  merit ;  let  them  conceive  no 
other  road  for  arriving  at  advantages,  6fr.  to  draw 
the  confideration  of  men  and  efcape  their  ceri- 
fures  and  contempt,  furnifh  them  with  courage 
for  the  career  of  their  duties,  by  teaching  them 
to  diftihguifh  themfelves  in  their  vocation.  Some 
honorary  marks  Ihould  be  diftributed  publickly 
by  the  community  in  favour  of  'young  men^ 

wha 
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who  are  the  befl  inftruded,  the  mod:  docile,  the 
moft  adroir,  and  who  fliew  the  mdft  conftancy 
in  labour,  and  give  thq  greateft  hope  of  improv- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  a  country.  What  a  pow- 
erful influence  upon  the  education  of  youth, 
would  prerogatives  be,  granted  by  the  legiflaturc 
to  the  fathers,  who  raifed  their  children  with 
care,  who  watched  attentively  their  manners, 
and  who  gave  the  greateft  examples  of  virtue, 
moderation,  fpbriety,  and  application  to  work ! 
But  what  curbs  ought  to  reftrain  thofe  unhappy 
fathers,  -who  by  a  diforderly  conduft,  and  per^ 
nicious  example,  deftroyed  the  happy  impreflions 
their  children  had  received  from  the  wife  inftruc- 

tions  given  them  ?  Ought  they  not  to  be  punifhed 
by  ftinging  reproaches,  addreffed  to  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  publick  -,  by  humiliations,  difgraces, 

and  other  means,  whereof  we  ihall  have  occaiioni 
to  fpeak  hereafter  ? 
Jt  is  not  only  the  country  youth  that  fhoulci 

be  inftruded  in  wh^t  belongs  to  the  culture  of 
plants  5  but  alfo  the  young  men  of  every  order^ 
whatever  profeffions  they  may  have  embrace^. 
Often  thofe  in  authority,  of  fortune,  and  edu- 
cation, may  be  placed  in  a  fituation  of  advancing 
the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  but  have  at  the 
lame  time  kfs  capacity  than  the  countrymen 
themfelves,  who  havie  no  guide  for  a  true  route, 
but  their  examples  and  direftions.  Neverthelefs, 
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thpfe  are  the  enlightened  rich  who  might  th^ 
better  animate  this  important  art.  With  know- 
ledge, and  the  neceflary  abilities  for  making^ 
certain  eflays,  why  not  open  to  themfclves  the 
whole  that  concerns  rural  oeconomy  ?  When 
thofe  th^t  are  at  the  head  of  a  great  domain 
underfland  nothing  pf  the  culture  of  land,  not 
only  the  labojur  pf  their  domeftics  is  ill  direded, 
but  as  they  kno>y  more  than  their  matter,  they 
infallibly  wafte  their  time,  and  fet  afide  all  fub- 
ordination.  It  is  therefore  with  reafon,  that  it 
has  a  long  time  been  complained,  that  moil  part 
of  our  young  men  leave  their  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, without  being  inftrufted  in  the  faiences 
interefting  to  human  fociety,  which  they  do  not 
underftand  to  be  connefted  with  the  figure  they 
are  to  make  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world. 
It  feems  that  the  knowledge  v^hich  they  acquire 
would  become  more  ufeful,  if  it  were  accom- 
panied  with  inftruciiions  fo  relative  to  their  con- 
ciu6t  in  life,  as  the  principles  of  vegetation, 
the  culture  of  plants,  natural  hiftory,  arid  me- 
chanics, which  knowledge  furnifhes  the  greateft 
refources. 

All  the  inftruftions  of  which  I  would  fpeak, 
appertain  in  general  to  the  amelioration  of  lands, 
and  upon  what  princfples  thofe  improvements 
are  founded  j  but  as  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and 
other  particular  circumftances  of  each  canton, 

demand 
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demand  variations  in  the  means  employed,  it  is 
neceflary  for  perfecting  the  lights  of  the  culti- 
vator, that  there  fliould  be  in  each  diftrift,  if 
poflible;  a  body  charged  by  the  ^vernment 
itfelf,  to  make  refearches  concerning  all  that 
may  contribute  to  the  encouragement  and  per- 
fcdtion  of  agriculture  in  the  countries  where 
they  refidej  and  this  is  the  fecond  objedt  of 
Je^Qation, 
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CONSIDERATION    II. 


The  beft  Culture  af  the  beft  Plants. 

THE  progrcfs  and  the  perfeftion  of  agri- 
culture depend  on  the  manner  in  whicH 
we  prepare  and  cultivate  our  lands,  and  on  the 
good  application  we  make  of  them.  From  thence, 
as  from  their  fource,  flow  the  true  riches  and 
profperity  of  a  ftate.  All  enlightened  govern-: 
ments,  which  would  take  wife  meafures  in  each 
diftri(5l  for  raifmg  ufefut  plants,  which  would 
pay  the  beft  for  cultivating,  Ihould  go  to  work 
in  the  way  the  eafieft,  the  moll  direft,  the  leaft 
coftly,  and  the  moft  applicable  to  the  nature  of 
the  foil.  A  fovereign  can  undertake  nothing 
more  noble,  more  great,  or  more  advantageous 
to  himfelf,  than  always  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  By  this  truly  paternal  attention,  all  are 
employed  in  the  manner  the  moft  ufeful  to  the 
nation  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  draw  from  the 
heart  of  the  earth,  the  richeft  produftions  with 
the  leaft  expence  poflible,  and  all  the  eafe  that 
can  be  defired.  Thus,  a  people  induftrious  and 
commercial,  may  come  in  a  little  time  to^  poflefs 
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zW  the  riches  which  can  reafonably  be  wifhed  for 
^1  their  (ituation.  It  (hews  to  what  a  high  degree 
of  opulence  it  is  natural  to  be  permitted  to 
afpire. 

An  examination  into  the  different  parts  of  the 
teiritory,  is  above  all  neccifary  in  our  country. 
What  varieties  in  the  nature  of  the  land !  What 
diverfity  in  the  temperament  of  the  air,  caufed 
by  the  lituation  of  places,  and  their  greater  or 
lefs  proximity  to  the  mountains !  All  this  per* 
mtts  us  to  raife  plants  of  very  different  fpecies ; 
for  they  might,  according  to  their  tempera- 
ment, have  divers  degrees  of  heat  or  cold :  others, 
according  to  their  roots,  would  penetrate  deeper 
or  (hallower,  fearching  for  different  ftrata  of 
good  earth,  and  at  the  fame  time  could  not  but 
profper  equally.  The  culture  of  the  plants 
jhemfelves  ought  not  to  vary  lefs  than  their  foil. 
When,  fot  example,  the  interior  foil  is  fertile, 
deep  ploughings  are  infinitely  advantageous  for 
renewing  the  ftaple :  when  it  is  fterile,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  following  crops.  Many  other 
pircumftances  combine  themfelves  in  a  thoufand 
ways,  and  form  a  neceffity  of  treating  lands  in 
different  methods.  All  this  cannot  be  learned  in 
an  inftant.  The  fingle  infpeftion  of  the  foil, 
made  with  the  affiftance  of  a  borer,  is  not  always 
fufficient  for  inftruftion.  A  fuperficial  knowt 
|edge  is  top  oftf  n  gained,  which  occafions  dan^ 

gerous 
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gerous  changes.  The  frofts,  fogs^  ^c.  are  more 
or  Icfs  pernicious  in  various  places  to  the  ope- 
rations of  agriculture ;  which  according  to  the 
heat  common  in  a  place,  ought  to  be  advanced 
or  retarded,  and  demanding  variations  in  the 
culture,  that  cannot  equally  be  given  to  all  forts 
of  plants.  There  are  not  reiterated  experiments 
for  guiding  us  with  certainty,  and  to  aflure  us, 
in  a  new  mode,  or  with  new  crops,  how  the  foil 
and  temperament  of  the  place  will  fuit. 

Reiearches  of  this  nature  are  too  long  breathed, 
and  too  important  for  being  abandoned  to  fingle 
individuals,  who  fear  the  leafl  expence,  and  who 
would  in  general  know  all,  and  execute  all  in 
an  inftant.  They  would  be  better  diredled  by 
focieties  eltabliihed  in  each  canton,  and  com- 
pofed  of  perfons  proper  for  the  bufinefs*  But 
how  (hould  it  be  rendered  truly  ufeful  ?  It  muft 
be  by  tb?  generofity  of  citizens,  zealous  for  the 
public  good,  under  the  proteftion  of  govern- 
ment, by  raifmg  the  neceflary  funds  for  making 
the  fucceflive  experiments.  The  extreme  utility 
that  would  be  drawn  from  fuch  a  plan,  feems  to 
give  us  fome  right  to  hope  to  fee  it  executed. 

By  the  aid  of  thefe  funds,  or  at  lead  by  the 
encouragement  of  individuals,  in  various  ways 
of  which  a  government  can  make  ufe,  they 
Ihould  fubmit  to  experiments  in  large^  many 
ptaflices  boafted  pf  by  the  writers  of  agricuUurei 

whQ 
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who  have  perhaps  experienced  them  only  from 

trials  in  fmall^  \?hich  are  always  improper  for 

gaining  clear  decifions.     For  nothing  is  perhaps 

more  defedlive,  than  practices  uniformly  founded 

on  fmall  trials.     We  may  fometimes,  without 

much  expence  or  care,  fortunately  raife  a  fmall 

number  of  plants,  by  certain  procefles  to  yield 

the  moft  driking  fuccefs.     But  when  we  would 

extend  it  in  the  fame  manner  to  a  great  quantity 

of  land,  we  then  find  ourfelves  expofed  to  too 

high  expences,  embarraffment  and  lofs  of  time. 

For  a  method  to  merit  recommendation,  it  muft 

be  applicable  to  a  great  extent,    without  too 

much  expence,  care  or  time,  all  which  ought  to 

be  abundantly  made  good  by  the  return.     *'  It 

"  is  here,"  well  obferved  by  M.  de  Buffon^    **  as 

*'  in  all  other  arts,  the  model  which  performs 

"  beft  in>  fmall,  oftentimes  will  not  execute  at 

♦'  all  in  great  *.'' 

Experiments 

*  There  are  beddes,  inconveniences  of  quite  an- 
other nature,  in  trials  that  are  made  in  fmall,  for  difco. 
vering  the  grain  of  which  culture  gives  the  fineft 
crops,  and  the  beft  bread.  I  cannot  do  better  here^ 
than  give  an  extraft  of  what  is  mentioned  by  M.  du 
Hamel^  whofe  authority  is  fo  great  in  thefe  matters. 
**  I  have,"  ftiys  he,  **  formed  the  defign  with  M.  dd 
^^  la  Galijinnurcy  of  cultivating  all  forts  of  grains^ 
**  which  we  had  gained  from  different  provinces  of 
•'  the  kingdom,  and  frqni  abroad  j  for  proving  whigli 

"  of 
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Experiments  of  this  nature  enlighten  a  neigh- 
bourhood very  little.  Intereft  and  example  im- 
mediately engage  all  cultivators  to  adopt  good 
methods,  or  to  try  the  culture  of  new  plants  that 
have  already  turned  out  fuccefsful.  The  fove- 
rejgn  ought  to  give  his  domain  in  leafe  to  intel- 
ligent farmers,  on  condition  that  in  certain  fields 
the  focieties  of  agriculture  fhould  have  liberty 
to  make  experiments  in  large,  whereof  they 
Ihould  give  away  the  profit.  That  the  govern- 
ment fhould  not  fail  in  its  defign  in  the  founda- 
,tion  of  thefe  focieties^  they  Ihould  be  compofed  of 
perfpns,  enlightened,  induftrious,  adive,  and 
full  of  zeal  for  the  publick  good  :  and  they 
fliould  admit  the  cultivators  moft  diftinguifhed 
in  the  places  where  they  refide,  who  Ihould  give 
proofs  of  their  ability  by  their  fuccefs.     Their 


*•  of  them  would  turn  out  beft  with  culture,  or  would 
*'  yield  the  beft  bread  j  but  as  I  was  not  able  to  pri&- 
f^  cure  a  large  quantity  of  thefe  feeds,  when  I  fowed 
^*  a  part  of  my  foreign  grains  in  our  province,  the 
f<  birds  eat  them  up.  If,  for  efcaping  this  incon^ 
M  venience,  I  had  fown  them  along  with  the  corn  of 
f *  the  country,  they  would  have  degenerated  from  th^ 
f  *  mixture  of  the  farina.  It  is  therefore  neceflary,  to 
**  fow  entire  fields  with  foreign  grains,  which  is*  be- 
♦•  yond  the  power  of  an  individuah" 

All  concurs  therefore  to  fhew  us,  that  the  focietie^ 
of  agriculture  can  never  advance  the  progrefs  of  thi^ 
art,  without  the  generous  affiftance  of  the  government. 

long 
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long  experience  would  have  placed  them  in  a 
ftate  of  furnifhing  excellent  plans,  and  retain  in 
juft  bounds  the  purely  fpeculative  minds,  wha 
are  too  much  given  to  ail  forts  of  changes  and 
innovations.  In  all  the  arts,  thofe  who  have 
exercifcd  them  in  praftice,  may  difcover  in  new 
methods  inconveniences  which  have  efcaped 
others.  For  perfedling  agriculture,  all  received 
cuftoms  are  not  to  be  ra(hly  rejcdbed.  Intereft 
and  necefliry  fometimcs  excite  men  the  moft 
grofs,  to  make  refcarches.  By  the  force  of  ex- 
perience and  tjcmptation,  they  approach  (bme- 
timcs  to  the  real  truth.  Neverthelefs  as  the 
pradicc  is  in  the  hands  of  men,  who  have  not 
always  time  enough  to  refleft,  there  certainly 
'  muft  remain  many  defeftive  points ;  and '  in 
fcveral  refpecls,  it  is  good  to  weigh  them  well. 

Further,  on  examining  into  the  ftate  of  agri- 
culture, the  focieties  might  find  abufes  glided 
into  praftice ;  which,  on  difcovcring  the  fource, 
and  applying  remedies,  they  might  come  in  th? 
end  to  abolilh  thciTj.  They  Ihould  examine,  if 
there  was  a  juft  proportion  between  the  grals 
and  arable  lands,  and  vines*,  and  whether  the 
circumftances  of  the  place  permittai  the  clta- 
blifliment  of  artificial  graffes,  for  fupplying  any 
defeft  found  in  the  other.  They  Ihould  find 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  diftempers  which  attack 
the  vegetables,  in  different  parts  of  a  province  •, 

I  and 
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and  by  what  means  they  may  be  fuccefsfulty 
prevented :  what  the  grains  arc  which  produce 
the  moft  in  the  territory  •,  or  the  fpecies  of  wheat 
the  leaft  tender  on  their  foils.  The  correfpon- 
dence  diligently  maintained  between  the  bodies 
of  agriculture,  would  aid  much  in  judging, 
whether  it  was  poflible  to  corrcft  and  perfect  the 
methods  of  a  place,  by  adopting  more  advan- 
tageous ones  of  another.  Thefe  focieties  in- 
formed of  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in 
the  country,  for  improving  the  culture  of  land, 
fhould  expound  them  on  a  fet  day,  difcufs  the 
methods  which  have  been  employed,  and  recite 
the  experiments  they  had  made,  for  affuring 
themfelves  of  the  benefit.  They  might  undcr- 
ftand,  that  in  divers  parts  of  a  province,  means 
lefs  expenfive  for  breaking  up  uncultivated  lands 
were  in  ufe  •,  and  the  beft  applications  of  the 
word  foils  known.  They  fhould  give  a  particular 
attention  to  the  manner  of  coridufting  cattle,  for 
perfecting  the  breeds  of  ufeful  animals,  and  pre- 
ferving  them  from  maladies  :  they  might  point 
out  the  paflures  which  agree  beft  with  them. 
They  fhould  endeavour  to  infpire  a  lively  emula- 
tion into  the  countrymen,  by  divers  means ;  oF 
which  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  in  the 
fequel.  They  might  fearch  alfo  into  markets 
for  the  products,  how  they  might  be  extended 
and  facilitated  j  and  endeavour  to  prevent  ruinous 
importations. 
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After  having  examined  fully  the  produ£tion 
of  corn,  and  other  matters,  for  the  confun)ption 
of  the  inhabitants,  thefc  focieties  oi^t  to  turn 
their  views  upon  the. more  lucrative  producSts  of 
a  country,  for  which  it  could  have  a  fure  fale, 
and  might  become  an  objcft  of  iriduftry  and 
commerce.  Hemp,  flax,  mulberries  for  filk- 
worms  ;  different  roots  which  facilitate  the  main- 
tenance of  beafts  5  foreign  trees  which  may  be 
naturalized  in  the  country ;  many  plants  which 
ferve  for  dyeing,  as  madder,  woad,  i^c. ;  all 
which  Ihould  come  within  the  trials  we  have 
mentioned  above ;  to  difcover  what  fort  of  cul- 
ture would  be  .proper  for  them,  iri  the  different 
parts  of  the  fame  province.  Nor  fhould  there 
be  any  fear  that  fuch  new  culture  fhould  preju- 
dice an  abundant  produdtion  of  peceflaries.  The 
operations  of  agriculture  being -afterwards  di* 
refted  under  attentive  arid*  enlighftaed  eyes, '  and 

each  fpecies  of  plants  being  applied  to  land  well 
prepared,  and  which  beft  agrees  with  it ;  the  re- 
quifite  proportion  of  each  would  in  no  refpeft 
fufier.  When  we  underftand  this  management 
of  the  land,  it  will  fuffice  for  every  thing  J. 

X  If,  for  example,  as  in  Tufcanyy  we  could  in  cer- 
tain tradls  of  country,  have  fucceflirely  two  crops  of 
mulberry-  leaves,  for  raifing  two  different;  families  of 
: worms  i  without  too  much  multiplying  the  trees,  or 

covering 
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In  fine,  thcfe  focieries  ought  to  reprefent  ta 
the  government  with  fcfpedt,  whatever  appears 
to  them  in  each  place  mod  proper  for  ref<^ining 
abu&s,  and  animating  the  efforts  of  good  culti- 
vators. For  without  a  lingular  proteftion  of 
this  fort,  all  they  attempt  for  the  publick  good 
muft  be  without  effect ;  and  caufe  only  uielels 
legrets,  and  difcouragement,  which  is  the  gfeatcfl: 
of  all  evils  that  can  happen  to  a  (late. 

The  expofition  which  we  are  about  to  make, 
conformably  to  the  great  views  of  the  ceconomical 
fociety,  demands  only  to  be  feconded,  for  cffeGt-' 
ing  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  we  have 
traced  :  without  fuch  afltftance,  Legiflation  at^ 
ways  becomes  expoled  to  be  defe^ve  and  itn- 
perfeft*  in  fpite  of  the  mod  extenfive  knowledge. 

After  having  difcovered  what  are  the  b€& 
jnethods  of  preparing  lands,  in  the  divers  diftri&si 
of  a  country,  what  will  bcft  aifift  in  it  j  we  muft^ 
for  obtaining  fuccefs,  uie  fuch  feed  as  is  perfe<%^ 
We  therefore  fee  with  what  cafe  the  government 
could  furnifh  the  cultivator  with  the  belt ;  and 
how,  at  the  fame  time,  he  might  be  engaged  to 
profit  by  it.  This  is  the  third  confidcration  for  the 
Legiflature,  in  the  encouragement  of  agriculture. 

covering  too  gHeat  an  extent  of  country,  it  would 
be  gaining  much  filk,  which  furniihes  an  exercife  for 
the  national  induflry.  They  have  fometimes,  in  Tuf- 
cany^  three  crops  of  leaves  for  as  many  broods  j'  if  the 
third  crop  is  not  referved  for  feeding  cattle. 
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CONSIDERATION  HI. 


Choice  of  Seeds* 

WHEN  articles  of  foreign  agriculture  are 
in  queilion,  it  is  not  ea(y  for  individuals^ 
who  have  no  conneftions  out  of  their  own 
CQuntry,  to  furniih  thcmfelves  with  good  feed ; 
they  can  gain  no  afluranccs  when  they  buy,  that 
are  not  broken.  It  is  therefore  an  eftablilhment 
which  does  honour  to  the  wifdom  of  the  oecono- 
mical  Society,  and  for  which  they  merit  the  pub- 
lick  g;ratitude,  in  having  chofen  a  man  worthy 
of  their  confidence,  who,  by  his  extenfivc  cor- 
relpondence^  is  able  to  procure  it.  Without  this 
all  the  refearches  they  have  made,  would  become 
ufelefs.  This  eftabliihment  was  the  more  indif- 
penfable,  as  it  was  found  that  certain  foreign 
plants  being  tranfported,  languifhed  and  dege* 
nerated  j  they  produced  feed  of  little  worthy 
which  occafioi^d  the  neceflity  of  being  conftaotly 
renewed,  from  the  country  where  they  flouriflled 
in  perfection..  This  is  a  pradice  which  has  been 
found  neceflary  in  Etifgland^  and  in  France^  in 
refped  to  flax,  which  they  have  regularly  fronsi 
the  north. 
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The  fuccefs  of  the  culture  of  com»  depends 
very  much  on  the  choice  of  feed.  We  (hould 
apply  to  tlm  ufe^  a  grab  well  lifted,  cancfuUy 
{eparated  from  bad  kernels.  It  ihould  be  fair 
and  weighty,  free  from  burnt  and  fmutty  corn : 
if  it  is  feared  that  the  powder  of  the  fmut  has 
infedled  the  good  corn^  it  is  requifite  to  uie  the 
lyes  and  fteeps  that  are  known  for  curing  it.  It 
is  further  proper  to  change  the  feed,  imd  ufeful 
to  have  that  which  comes  from  a  diftance»  The 
crops  are  commonly  richer^  fewer  weeds  alfo  am 
found;  and  in  buying  feed,  we  fhould  chuie 
that  which  is  neat  and  pure ;  or  if  unhappily 
ibme  bad  feeds  are  found»  it  is  of  the  lefs  confe- 
qUence,  not  being  fown  in  the  fame  land  to  which 
they  have  been  accuftomed  e  in  fome  cafes,  how- 
ever, they  may  perhaps  multiply  diemfehres  th« 

tnore» 

For  engaging  indolent  farmers  to  chuie  better 
feed,  and  prepare  it  with  more  cate,  and  for  fa- 
ciKtating,  on  the  whole,  the  neceflary  meafures, 
the  police  might  make  many  ufeful  arrangements. 
We  have  already  propofed  fome  excellent  views 
wluch  merit  being  confidered. 

Good  order  immediately  demands,  that  in  the 
irillages,  aar  infpeftor  of  integrity  fliould  examine 
the  grain  defigned  for  feed,  to  fee  if  they  are 
pure,  lifted,  and  in  good  order ;  and^  at  tftc 

lame  time^  to  oblige-  the  proprietors,  *to  pafs  the 

cora 
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€t>fii  through,  a  lye^  for  preventing  the  finuL 
The  facks  in  which  the  feed  is  to  be  brought^ 
fhould  be  wa(hed ;  for  they  will  retain  the  fmutty 
powder  which  affefls  the  good  grain.  This  in* 
fpeftor  ihould  alfo  take  care,  that  the  proprietors 
renew  every  year  a  part  of  their  feed ;  but  they 
ought  to  be  enabled  to  make  thefe  changes  with^ 
out  too  great  expence*  If  each  community  took 
an  exaft  account  of  all  individuals  who  changed 
their  feed,  and  procured  the  beft,  they  might  by 
ibme  unexpenfive  means  direft  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  it  to  be  brought  for  fale  to  a  convenient 
placf  • 

But  which  are  thoie  tra&s^  that  ought  t6  be 
preferred,  for  the  gaining  feed  from  ?  Is  it  fufii- 
cient  to  import  it  from  diftant  territories,  which 
furniih  excellent  grain,  where  com  profpers  par- 
ticularly, and  yields  the  fineft  produftions  ?  Or 
ought  we  to  have  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  foil, 
4uid  procure  our  feed  from  one  totally  different 
from  that  on  whfch  it  is  to  be  fown  ?  The  world 
is  full  of  men  who  think  this ;  but  perhaps  there 
are  not  experiments  yet  n:iadc  fuffident  to  prove 
it»  We  know  in  general,  that  a  change  of  feed 
is  extremely  ufeful:  but  as  03  deciding  what 
places  wc  ought  to  prefer,  relatively  to  the 
quality  q£  the  land,  companed  with  that  of  the 
field  we  intend  to  fow,  it  is  a  point  which  we 

K  2  want 
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want  fomc  good  experiments  to  determine*    It 

merits  the  attention  of  all  good  cultivators ;  and 
of  the  focieties  of  agriculture.  In  attending  to 
the  greateft  lights,  it  feems  without  doubt  the 
fureft  way  to  have  the  feed  from  diftant  places, 
and  where  excellent  corn  is  generally  produced. 
For  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  a  good  found 
grain  contains  a  germ  more  lively,  arid  which 
will  yield  more  vigorous  produftions,  and  become 
fooner  in  a  ftate  of  nourifhing  the  young  plant, 
by  puflimg  the  foots  boldly  into  the  earth  in 
queft  of  food. 

In  the  choice  of  feed  we  muft  carefully  rej^d 
the  fprouted  grains,  which  ever  yield  languilhing 
plants.  If  the  year  has  been  very  rainy,  and 
feed  cannot  be  had  from  other  countries,  it  is 
-  better  to  prefer  that  of  a  year  old ;  fot  in  many 
experiments  which  have  been  made  with  it,  great 
crops  have  been  gained.  This  however  fhouid 
be  tried  beforehand,  by  taking  a  certain  number 
of  grains,  fowing  them,  and  feeing  how  many 
come  up.  Sometimes  the*  fineft  grains  of  old 
wheat  will  not  vegetate  at  all,  from  the  germ 
having  been  attacked  by  infefts.  .  This  is  in 
general  a  wife  precaution,  of  trying  in  this  man- 
.ner  the  feed  that  is  bought  to  renew  the  ftock  of 
.a  village :  as  the  grains  fucceed,  the  greater  or 
Jefs.  quantity  of  feed  fhouid  be  fown. 
4 
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Befides  gaining  good  feed,  we  muft,  to  pro- 
cure fine  crops,  not  only  prepare  the  land  well, 
and  chufe  tbe  feed  with  certain  precautions ;  we 
mud  further  fuppofe  the  cultivator  to  pofleft 
good  inftruments  of  tillage.  We  come  next  to 
confider  what  the  police  and  government  can  do 
in  this  xtfpedt ;  which  isf  the  fourth  confideration 
of  Legiflation. 


K3 
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CONSIDERATION    IV. 

■  •  "' 

The  beji  Injlruments  of  'Tillage. 

INGENIOUS  and  iiuelligent  cultivatori 
(hould  be  immediately  invited,  ta  examine 
if  the  implements  of  tillage  are  good  -,  and  con- 
ftrufted  in  a  proper  manner,  for  anfwering  the 
end  propofed.  Sometimes  thefc  tpols  ought  to 
be  modified,  according  to  the  foil  they  are  to 
cultivate,  Thus  we  may,  according  to  the  place, 
find  defefts  to  correft,  and  effential  changes  to 
make.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  found  neceffary 
to  invent  new  ones,  for  furmounting  particular 
difficulties  in  certain  lands. 

The  manner  of  fowing  is  not  le(s  important, 
and  has  for  many  years  attraded  the  attention  of 
numerous  enlightened  citizens.  The  feed  fown 
broad-caft,  as  \t  is  ordinarily  done,  is  very  badly 
diftributed.  In  fome  fpots  it  falls  too  thick,  and 
confequently,  the  grains  cannot  draw  nourifli- 
ment  fufficient  for  vigorous  produftions:  in 
others  it  is  too  thin  j  and  in  fome  none  at  all. 
Here  it  remains  upon  the  furface  unburied  j  and 
becomes  the  prey  of  birds,  or  is  burnt  up  by  the 
rays  6f  the  fun.  Tfcre  it  is  buried  too  dcep» 
by  which  the  young  plant  is  likewife  deftroycd. 
/  All 
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All  t}iej^/riQC(mvenience$  have  ^ven  rile  to  drill 
jilOiigh^;  for  £hedding  with  great  uniformity,  th^ 
qtmntity  t>£  feed,  and  at  the  4ift^<^c  required^ 
With  thb  i^i^ryctient  (be  feed  is  ceconomifedi 
the  mafter  c^Q.  fi^ed.  it  to  his  mind,  according 
to  drctmiftahces.  For  the  moce  ffjtile  and  better 
prqmred  the  land,  the  lefi  portion  of  feed-,  be- 
caufe  the.  j3lane$  tiller  {nuch^  And  after  having 
difcovcred  by  experience,  the  juft  depth  at  which 
feed,  according  to  itsifpccics,  and  for  procuring 
rich  crops,. ougkt  to  be  buried,  \yhat  a  fatisfadion- 
is  it  to  be  able,  by  the  help  Of  a  drill  plough^ 
to  lay  in  the  feed  juft  at  the  d^h  defired  ?  AU 
thefc  advantages  of  the  drill  plough  merit,  with- 
out- doubt,  the  attention  of  a&.  enlightened 
government.  Many  pf  them  are  coftly  j  the 
purchafe*  much  furpaffing  the  power  of  poor 
farmers.  Some  of  them  aire  too  complicated 
for  being  managed  without  danger  by  rough  '^ 
hands,  which  hazard  their  deftruction*  It  is 
wanted  therefore,  to  chufe  the  moft  llmple  and 
leaft  c:j?penfivc,'  and  to  encourage  workmen  in 
the  conftruclion  of  vfimilar  ones.  It  is  neceffary 
to  fend  models  to  ail  the  blaokfmiths,  carpenters, 
wheelwrights,  joiciers,  (^c.  %Q  the  end  that 
(;ountryme0  may  eafily  procure  them ;  and  that 
the  conftruftion  may  become  comnoon  ,and  eafy. 
It  will  at  the  fame  time  be  neceffary  todifcover 
the  defeats  of  other  inftruments  of  tillage,  and 
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to  introduce  in 'cak:h  place  the  moft  pcrfcfft.  If 
fuch  meafures  were  takcni  the  drill  plough  would 
foon  become  Icfs  coftly.  It  would  be  with  thetn» 
as  with  watches,  which  once  were  fold  very  dear, 
but  are  now  at  a  moderate  price,  from  the  numbers 
of  workmen  •  that  make  them.  When  mattcis. 
are  come  to  fuch  a  point,  would  it  not  be  proper^ 
to  propofe  a  law,  to  oblige  all  cultivators  to  fow 
their  land  with  a  drill  plough  ?  For  if  all  indi- 
viduals cBConomifed  their  feed  by  the  affiftahce 
of  this  machine,  what  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
corn  would  be  faved  in  the  whole  country, 
without  reckoning  the  advantages  of  the  crops 
being  more  iabundant  ? 

We  have  here  endeavoured  to  develope  this 
end  of  good  government,  whether  in  expanding 
a  tafte  for  agriculture  $  augmenting  the  lights  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  oa  the  culture 
and  beft  employment  of  their  lands  j  for  facili- 
tating the  purchafe  of  good  feed  and  good  im« 
plements  of  tillage.  But  all  thele  are  not  fuf- 
ficient  for  animating  the  cultivators ;  it  is  further 
neccffary,  to  remove  all  that  can  throw  them  into 
mifery  and  poverty,  render  them  incapable  of 
bringing  up  their  children,  and  fupporting  the 
expences,  incurred  by  improving  their  lands. 
This  is  an  eflential  point,  which  an  enlightened 
Legiflator  ought  to  have  in  view,  in  all  his  ope- 
rations i  and  which  makes  the  fifth  objeft. 
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CONSIDERATION    V. 


Sre/ervatm  of  tU  IVelfi^re  and  Fortune  «f  the 

Fanners.  .  , 

HERE  prefent  themfelves  a  multitude  of 
confiderations,  for  preferving  the  welfare 
of  countrymen,  and  keeping  their  families  from 
a  reverfc  of  fortune.  The  intimate  conne6tion 
they  have  with  the  welfare  of  our  country,  de- 
mands that  we  fhould  diftinftly  explain  them. 
This  fubjeft  merits  all  the  attention  of  a  wife 
government. 

Firft  Ccnjideratien.    Reprefs  Vice. 

And  it  Ihould  immediately  turn  the  people 
'  from  thofe  vices  which  tend  to  their  ruin,  and 
plunge  their  pofterity  in  mifery.  There  are  na- 
tions  where  the  force  of  climate  carry  them  with 
fury  to  certain  diforders.  When  that  is  the  cafe, 
reftrifting  laws,  and  an  afting  vigilance,  will 
bring  fome  remedy.  It  is  the  firft  fundion  of  a 
Legiflator,  tp  take  the  moft  prudent  meafures 
for  purging  the  nation  of  the  vices  that  are 
natural  to  it-i — to  purify  the  manners,  and  to 
expand  moderation. 
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Brunkennefs. 

All  vtees  debafe  thexnind^  tUmbiib  the  capa* 
'  city  of  doing  good,  and  ruin  the  fortunes  of 
individuals.  But  there  is  perhaps  no  diforder 
m&re  contrary  to  the  lovie  of  labour  and  agricul- 
ture, than  a  paffion  for  wine,  which  unhappily 
infatuates .  the  inhabitants  of  our  country^.  A 
moderate  ufe  of  this  liquor  would  be  very  ufefoli 
if  they  contented,  themftlves  with  drinking  at 
their  meals  only  ;,  it  might  be  done  without  dif- 
ordering  their  faculties,  and  they  might  return 
to  their  labour  with  more  vigour  and  gaiety ; 
but  it  is  not  fuch  moderation  which  pleafes  rooft 
of  our  hufbandmen.  They  love  the  excefs  and 
frightful  licence  which  reign  in  the  cabarets. 
Carried  away  "by  cbeir  paflion  for  wine,  they 
fliamefuUy  diffipate  their  inheritances,  cqnfume 
all  their  profits,  and  often  plunge  themfelvcs 
into  all  the  horrors  of  mifery.  It  is  often  the 
fabbath-day,  confecrated  for  rendering  homage  to 
God,  and  for  tafting  innocent  recreations,  which 
is  the  witnefs  of  the  greateff  exceffes.  After 
having  aflifted  at  the  facred  exercifes,  and 
haftened  through  fome  afts  of  devotion,  they 
break  into  a  free  careen  In  the  cabarets  they 
lofe  on  that  day  their  money;  make  ruinous 
agreements,  pay  often  with  their  health,  fbr  the 
excefles  to  which  they  have  abandoned  them- 
felvcs i 
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lelves;  mid  are  fo  wciikened,  as  to  be  often 
linabla  to  reti}ra  fot  fome  days  to  labour.  Being 
thus  dcfpoikd  of  .ftji  t^iat  lha»U  fupport  thejr 
£iti!riBi€»  dwi|)^ th^week,  tl^^y  reduce  their chiU 
drert  to/ti^  ft<l  neceffijy  of  follkitii%  charity^ 
for  tbtft  nouriihtn^^c^  "which  k  denied  them  ai 
iiome/  Never  wUl  there  b^  an  lend  of  thefe 
fcenes  of  libertinii^  and  diifipation,  un^il  thf 
fiiequcntiiigxiika^s  09  a  Sm^y  be  abfolutely 
ihtieh}i£bed»iHbQith  iki  jche  towns,' and  in  the  coun* 
try. .  Not  being  niorG  tempted  on  that  day  from 
a^ant  of  omptoynaent,  they  would,  by  degrees^ 
iofe  the  tafte  of  their  brutal  debauchery.  But 
it  is  requifite  that  the  magiftrates,  charged  by 
the  governmenr  fw  executing  the  laws,  ihould 
giveftridattentbn  to  their  never  being  the  leaft 
telaixed^  When  the  bed  regulations  remam  with- 
out vigour^  there  refults  an  irreparable  evil, 
Thbfc  who  are  d>je(9:s  beneath  the  laws,  can  be 
tamed  by  no  other  Clirb.  Nbthifig  can  be  more 
advantageous^  than  to  aboliih  in  the  villages  all 
the  cabarets,  which  are  not  abfolutely  neceffary 

for  travellers.  It  is  in  places  where  we  find  moft 
of  thefe  houfes,  that  moft  mifery  abounds.    The 

countryman  is  every  day  tempted  to  jgo  and  lofe 
Ills' time  and  his  money,  for  fatisfying  his  grofii 
pkafures.  Thbs,  ia  places  whert?  the  paflage  of 
(l^a^vellers  is  too  frequent  to  permit  them  to  be 
proscribed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  ought  to 

be 
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be  fevcrcly  reproved,  and  the  avarice  of  the 
cabaret-keepers  reprefled,  which  W  cxceflive  ill 
drawing  in  as  many  as  poffible.  It  is  not  lefi 
ncccffary  to  prevent^  in  the  villages  "where  there 
ere  no  cabarets,  the  towns-people  of  the  placej 
under  the  pretext  of  poflefling  fome  vines,  to 
fell  wine  for  a  great  part  of  the  year;  and  draw 
to  themfelves  the  money  of  the  peafants. 
.  In  fine^  all  means  muft  be  taken  abfolutely  to 
break  through  the  extreme  debauchery  which 
defolates  the  country. .  When  a  government 
neglects  to  banilh  from  the  ftate  drunkentiefi 
dnd  diflipation,  all  it  attempts  to  undertake  for 
its  pfofperity  becomes  almoft  ufelefs ;  the  laws 
lofc  their  force,  and  there  is  a  continual  want  of 
new  ones.  *f  The  fupcrinteodance  of  manners,** 
fays  M.  deJMiraieau,  "  is  thcVmoft  facred  right 
**  of  government ;  and  is  almoft  the  only  part 
*'  of  the  laws,  of  which  it  ought  to  refcrve  to 
^«  itfelf  the,  fupreme  adminiftration."  But  it 
hiaybefaid,  what  mound  is  fufjiciently  efficaci- 
ous for  oppofing  all  thefe  vices  ?.  How  will  you, 
fiot  only  ftop  thefe  wicked  purfuits^  but  extraA 
their  fource  by  changing  thetaftp  and  the  ihcli- 
natiqns  of  the  people  ?  Conftrdnt  alone  will  not 
fuffice ;  corruption  knows  well  how  to  elude  in 
The  education  of  youth  muft  immediately  b« 
improved,  as  we  have  explained  at  the  beginning 
of  this  difcourfe.    The  means  which  we  have 

propofcdf 
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propoied,  for  piqiring  the  young  men  ??irii  emu- 
lation ;  and  the  great  ^principles  of  the  chriftian 
religion  itrongly  imprinted  in  their  mindsv  vrould 
doubtlefs  efficacioufly  break  the  impetuofity  of 
their  pallions,  and  bring  them  to  moderation  in 
the  midit  of  their  rambHngs.  But  that  educa- 
tion is  always  imperfeft,  which' only  palliates  the 
vice,  or  removes  a  &w  bad  examples.  Thofe 
who  l^  their  diibrderly  lives,  cojitinue  to  negkd 
their  family  affairs,  and  to  corrupt  the  manners 
of  their  children  by  examples  of  drunkennefs* 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  every  cliarge,  and 
from  every  publick  aflcmbly,  to  be  defpotlcd 
of  every  privilege  of  the  community,  and  at  the 
lame  time  declared  to  be  incapable^  of  givieig 
evidence.  *  They  might  be  forced  to  work  for 
certain  days  gratis  for  the  publick,  and  be 
neceflitated  to  gajin,  by  moil  afliduous  laboyr,  a 
fubfiftence  of  bread  and  water.  There  is  no- 
thing but  the  fear  of  infamy  that  will  conquer 
the  mind  of  man.  The  Lacedemonians^  who  knqiif 
that  in  their  combats  they  muft  conquer,  pr 
die,  and  that  they  could  not  take  to  flight 
without  being  expofed  to  bloody  <^utragest 
.braved  the  greatefl:  dangers  with  the  moft 
heroic  intrepidity.  Why  could  we  not  by  fuch 
means  retain  in  their  duty  the  wo&  deterjonined 
drunkards  ?  Why  not  expofe,  as  at  §pariay  vile 
and  deipicable  men  to  the;  view^  qaockery,  and 

ridicule 
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ridicule  of  young  men,  to  make  them  feel  the 
infamy  of  vioe,  and  that  it  is  highly  worthy  of 
hatred. 

Luxury. 

Luxury  is  another  vice,  which  is  not  kfi  con* 
trary  to  the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  by  the  raim 
ous  expences  into  which  it  thiows  individuals* 
It  makes  them  diffipate  all  their  revenues,  for 
ihiniog  in  the  eyes  of  the  publick,  and  attradting 
to  themfehres  by  a  vain  eclat,  the  honours  and 
the  confideration,  which  are  due  alone  to  true 
merit, 

Nothii^  is  more  contagious  or  ipreads  quicker 
through  a  nation,  than  this  puerile  vanity.  Some 
examples  are  fu/Hcient  to  infpire  a  general  defitt 
for  diftinguifiiing  by  oftentation.  People  wiH 
not  cede  to  their  equals  a  pre-eminence  of  whitA 
they  think  themfelves  worthy.  If  witli  a  mode* 
rate  fortune  we  cannot  equal  others  in  fliew,  we 
muft  at  leaft  give  to  every  thing  a  certain  tafte 
of  delicacy  and  d^ance ;  to  this  we  confecrate 
our  induftry,  our  time,  and  our  money.  And 
what  is  the  confequence  ?  It  is,  that  the  fathers 
of  families  impoverifhed  by  their  fooKQi  profu- 
lion,  can  neither  attend  effeftually  to  the  welfare 
of  their  children,  nor  cultivate  with  care  their 
lands.  Do  they  fuflfer  loflcs  from  epidemical 
diftempers  among  their  cattle,  from  frofks  or 
I  '  other 
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other  accideDts  *,  ox  have  they  indiipcnfabk  r&* 
pair^  to  make  on  their  buildings  f  They  are 
reduced  to  borrow  money  for,  fuftaining  the 
expencC)  they  heap  up  debts,  which  in  the  en4 
bring  them  to  fuch  indigence,  that  they  are  not 
ftble  to  improve  their  farms,  but  they  will  at  alt 
events  continue  to  live  with  the  fame  expellee. 

When  luxury  ts  upon  the  throne,  I  know 
what  a  diftafte  for  labour  feizes  every  mind.  It 
inipires  in  truth  an  ardent  delire  of  enriching 
oneVfelf ;  but  it  is  by  means  which  require  noc 
care  aod  pains  to  perform ;  but  permits  a  quk:k 
acquifition  for  an .  oftentatious  expence.  The 
ctrlture  of  the  earth,  which  demands  great  ceco- 
nomy,  order,  and  continual  care,  is  deipiied 
becauie  it  brings  not  rapidr  fortunes.  Thi^ 
kind  of  labour  cannot  but  difplcife  efieminate 
men,  whofe  bodies  are  enervated  with  pleafure. 
They  find,  at  the  fame  time,  many  things  which 
choak  their  delicacy.  The  firft  Romans  did 
not  think  themfelves  dishonoured  by  putting 
their  hand  to  the  plough,  with  their  flayes  •,  but 
when  they  became  mailers  of  the  worW,  they 
became  the  prey  of  luxury,  and  would  no  longer 
be  companions  in  labour.  The  fields  which 
their  anceftors  cultivated  with  fo  much  attention, 
were  carried  off  by  enormous  expcnccs,  and  they 
came  at  lafl.  to  be  converted  into  ufelcfs  decora- 

tioii9> 
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tions,  and  gardens  of  pleafurC)  which  ruined  the 

proprietors. 

Luxury  carried   infallible  defolation  to  the 
country.     Did  they  not  draw  from  ftrangers  the 
tread  they  eat  ?  All  the  money  was  carried  off— 
circulation  was  interrupted^— induttry  Iangui0ied 
—national  eafe  diminifhed.     What  an  knmenie 
^quantity  of  neceflary  commodities  are  facrificed 
even  by  the  poor  for  frivolous,  merchandize! 
We  ought  therefore  to  raife  the  price  of  all, 
that  an  inBnity  of  indigent  families  may  be  pre- 
ferved  in  a  ftate  of  labouring  with  courage.    But 
for  preventing  this  diforder,  fabricate  at  home 
the  works  which  fervp  to  nourifli  luxury,  which 
will  prevent  your  falling  into  greater  inconveni- 
encies.     It  is  true  it  feems,  that  in  the  ftaies 
where  there  is  a  great  inequality  of  fortune,  the 
rich  have  a  happy  occafion  of  emptymg  their 
coffers,  which  animates  circulation,  and  enables 
the  poor  to  live  by  their  labour.     But  on  the 
other  fide,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  frivolous 
arts,  when  they  are  eftablifhed,  being  Ids  labo- 
rious than  agriculture,  will  draw  all  to  them  i  ib 
that  the  neceflary  manufaftures  will  want  hands. 
Without  doubt  the  poor  muft  find  the  means  oi 
^ubfiftence  from  the  expenditure  of  the  rich; 
their  money  is  ufelefs  if  it  goes  no  farther  than 
their  houfes.      But  expence  ought   above   all 
things  to  advance  the  improvement  of  the  lands, 

by 
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by: tzcking  cultivators  to  aiv  tifeful  induftiy.    Ic 
is  a  great  evily  when  the  rich  f^l  kito  a  luxury 
that  cficourages  only  the  uielefs arts;^  and  throws 
the  expencesvof  ^yery  one  beyrad  his  power^  hxi 
coxifbrmiag  to  cuftoqpi  $  this  diipcoples  the  coun^ 
try»  and  dcfcpijj^es  <die  little  intcreft  takeil^ia: 
cwntry  labours.    At  lengthy,  thp  .woikoaen  iir-^' 
fkumental  to  luxury^  gain  whatever  they  will: 
by  anjeafy  lal)our»  while  the  poor  farmes  lan«. 
guiihes.  and  fees  tab  reiburcc     The  rich  dreant. 
not  of .  f  3qp6nce9>  diat  do  not  imrpediatcly.  cOn* 
cern  hid)&lf». but  places  Us  wealth  in  annuities^i: 
for.  enjoying  iti  in  repofe, .  ind^peodaht  jon  in^; 
temperate  .iibafonSb    Such  rboing  the<  ravages  of 
luxury,^ what  is  to  be  done  for  reftumng  it  m 
juft  bounds  ?       ;  .i  . 

If  in  a  country  the  fortunes  were  perfedtiy; 
equal,  there.  couM  be  little  luxury.  Each  being 
ia  a  ftate  of  mediocrity^  finds  tbc  neceSity  of 
labouring,  and  of  prefervjng  the.  Qjirit  of  order 
ar^d  qeconoHiy.  /  Lstmrgus  would  ,abfolutely  e^- 
tinguiih  :lu9airy;;4nd  inlying  to  his  citizens, 
no  otl^  diftin&ioi)s  than  arofe  from  merit,  h? 
pcrfuadcd  his  cQuntry.men ,  to.  throw  every  thing 
into  the  cx^mmmiftock,  and  to  make  a  few  dl? 
v^iioa  Not  only  .thispetfed  equality,  which  he 
fought  to^  eftabliih,  is  not  found  ia  the  j:epul> 
Uck^  which  fubfift  at  prefent,.  but  it  is  aUb  im^^ 
polfible  to  introduce  it  by  any  fimikr  operation } 

L  it 
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it  would  be  fubjeft  to  too  many  Inconveniiencies. ' 
Nevertbekfiy.&r  profcrilMiig  a  luxury  eyer-fatal, 
the  ipiric  of  laws  ought  to  aim  as  moch  as  pdfi* 
fait  at  an  equality  of  fortunes,  and  at  prevent* 
ing  many  from  accumulating  on  one  head.    We 
might  abolifi^  for  example,  the  rights  of  ek)er 
brothers,  intuls,  the  power  of  redemption,  the 
adoptions^  and  nudce  in  the  iame*  fpiri(  other 
laws  on  nuuriag^,  wiUs,   and  the  dowers  of 
women.    Thefe  things  ibould  be^  difpofed  in 
foch  a  manner,  that  thofe  who  fenre  the  puUi^ 
may  remam  in  an  honeft  and  decent  inediocrit]^^ 
and  not  be  too  much  enriched  by  the  employ* 
inents  which  they  occi^y.    The  ^nctple  re- 
oompence  ought  to  be  the  teftimony  of  their 
confcience,  the  relpeft  of  mankind^   and  the 
honour  of  govenung  weU.    For  if  at  ^uiy  time, 
the  employments,  which  they  exerc^  and  the 
commiffions  which  they^  receive,  give  them  the 
means  of  mi^ng  immenfe  pr^s,  riches  will 
piefi^kly  beoortie  toa  unequal,    the  ^irit  of 
moderation  will  iramfii,  ^and  a  frightful  luxurf 
which  corrupts  every  order,  be  rmkd  to  the 
fhrone«    When  die  chiefs  of  a  people  are  the 
drOi  to  gpve  ait  esiample  of  a  ifK)deft  fimpUcityr 
and  to  Ihew  a  diftance  from  every  ^cies  w 
vanity,  the  £une  %irit  will  rapidly  expand  it^^ 
duough  aH  ranks  i  it  would  always  be  an  honour 

Chen  to  imitate  thep*. 

-^  ft 
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It  is  aHb  «  very  wife  prciaudon  in  poof  coun* 
tric^,  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  the  ufe  of 
merchandize  whi<?h  nourifhes  lugmry,  but  is  of 
no  fervice  to  the  arts  whi^h  furniih  fub£itence» 

Would  you  es^tinguiih  luxury  ?  Giv^  a  fmgtfir 
}ar  prote^ion  to  agriculture,  which  engages  meq 
to  live  in  temperance  and  frugality )  which  i^ 
ever  covering  a  clountry  with  inhabitants,  rather 
(han  aggrandizing  cities  and  capitals.  ^  The 
^  mor?  men  coileft  themfelves  toother,"  lays 
the  famous  prefident  De  Montefymu^  ^'  the  more 
^  vain  ^hcy  are,  and  the  more  envious  they  arc 
f ^  in  fignalizing  themfelves  by  trifles.  They 
^  havp  mprc  de^res,  inore  w^ts,  more  fantaGes/^ 

The  manners  of  women  al(b.  merit  a  fmgular 
^ttention^  When  ^ery  thing  i;  alloired  them^ 
find  ^e  ihut  our  eyes  on  their  condu&^  they  give 
into  Anery  ai^d  b%a|eUe  with,  fury,  and  fill  up 
^bc  very  mpafure  of  lujcyry.  At  Rome  the  cpn* 
^rs  watched  the  m^nnf^rs  of  (he  wome^i  \  ao4 
m^y  laws  ^ere  mode  fof  r^preQing  their  luxury. 
What  pafles  before  our  own  eyes,  (hews  the 
neccflity  of  renewing  them.  In  the  country,  ive 
fee  the  wives  even  of  the  loweft  labourers  rfV« 
Into  a  fpecies  of  luxury,  and  fpend  in  frjvoloujj 
pfnaments^  money  yrhich  Ihould  jje  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  their  lands,  and  the  cdy ca* 
don  of  their  children  ?  In  fine,  the  true  means 
of  |MX}fGribiog  luxury,  is  |o  iocta.  young  men  to 
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fimplkrity  and  modcfly,  to  give  them  juft  ideas 
of  vain  glory ;  and  to  grant  honours  and  flatter-^ 
ing  diftinftions  to  talents  and  merit.  If  ever 
the  falle  fhackles  of  riches^  and  vain  eclat,  pre-', 
vent  timid  virtue  from  being  raifed  to  the  pre- 
eminence and  the  confideration  which  are .  its 
due,  •  we  Ihall  fee  nothing  but  that  mifery  which 
refults  from  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  publick, 
with  a  faUe  magnificence.  National  emulation 
carries  itielf  towards  all  that  is  worthy  in  man : 
it  fliould  be  an  honour  to  live  with  oeconomy,^ 
not  only  to  avoid  being  expofed  to  the  fhameful 
temptation  of  injurbg  others,  but  yet  more 
for  being  in  a  ftate  of  doing  all  the  good  whereof 
we  are  capable.  We  ought  to  labour  with 
emulation  to  (hew  the  moft  virtue,  capacity,  and; 
difintereftqd  love  for  our  country.  This  is  the 
lied:  fumptuary  law  that  a  government  qan  ena& 
tgainft  luxury. 

.  We  muft  extinguifli  the  mendicity  which 
perpetuates  poverty  and  mifery  in  the  country. 
Men,  who  during,  their  infancy  and  youth,  have 
been  ufcd  to  implore  the  charity  of. the  publick, 
and  maintained  themfelves  in  total  indolence, 
will  never  be  difpofed  to  feek  their  fubfiftencc. 
by  an  afliduous  labour.    After  having  Ipeni; 

thek 
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thtir  tender  years  in  diffipation,  and  accuftomcd 
themfelvcs  to  fquander  whatever  they  receive, 
they  will  be  for  ever  incapable^of  regularity  in 
their  affairs:  the  prefent  moment  abfbrbs  all 
their  thoughts;  they  have  no  wifh  to  form  a 
folid  eftabliOiment.  Become  fathers  of  families, 
they  teach  all  their  children  the  art  of  begging ; 
and  as  they  are  ufed  to  no  other  foi:t  of  induftry, 
they  depend  on  that  alone  for  their  fubfiftence 
and  eafe.  See  how  poverty,  mifery,  (sfc.  entail 
themfelvcs  from  generation  to  generation. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  profcribe  a  mendicity 
fo  pernicious  to  the  Hate  ?  It  is  not  by  muki** 
plying  and  enriching  without  difcemment,  hos- 
pitals ;  that  will  never  extinguifli  it.  Should  they 
be  ib  numerous  and  fo  rich  as  to  receive  all 
comers,  without  laying  any  injunction  'of  in- 
duftry ;  they  would  infallibly  injure  the  nation 
by  encouraging  idlenels.  ^  In  diminifhing  labour, 
they  would  multiply  the  poor.  Men  who  give 
themfelvcs  up  to  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfcs,  who 
cxpedt  to  find  in  their  old  age  a  certain  and 
icafy  retreat,  diflipate  without  fear  their  inheri- 
tance, and  have  no  thought  of  living  with  oeco^ 
nomy.  There  ought  not  to  be  in  a  ftate  any 
more  hofpitals  than  neccffary  for  the  really 
infirm,  and  incurables,  and  for  afliftance  in  un- 
forefecn  cafes.  All  others  ought  to  be  con* 
verted  into  houfes  of  induftry,  wherein  the  idle 
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are  forced  to  work ;  where  they  draw  the  aflill- 
ance  which  b  neceflary,  not  for  fotncBting  theif 
idlenefs,  but  for  fvimiihing  to  indigent  families 
opportunities  of  exerting  their  induftry  with 
fuccefs.  At  the  fame  time  they  would  be  ufeful 
for  fupprefling  vagabonds  and  beggars,  for  form- 
ing ^  focieties  of  chofen  and  worthy  men,  who^ 
aided  by  govemmenj:,  and  aflifted  by  all  good 
citizens,  diftributc  timely  affiftance  in  their 
departments  to  unfortunate  families  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  take  care  that  the  children  are  kept  at 
home  in  their  parifhes,  and  receive  fuch  an 
education  as  we  hive  mentioned,  that/  they  may 
in  good  time  acquire  a  habit  of  labour,  for 
gaining  their  own  fubfiftence. 

By  means  of  fuch  an  arrangement,  the  moft 
miferable  labourers  would  be  at  once  placed  in 
a  ftatc  of  railing  robuft  children,  capable  of 
fupporting  the  moft  violent  work,  and  well  ex- 
crcifpd  in  the  art  of  cultivating  the  land.  The 
neceffafy  manufadtures  being  eftabliftied,  will 
employ  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  irt 
Ijpinping  and  preparing  the  raw  materials.  In 
the  mountainous  countries,  where  agriculture 
does  not  demand  many  hands,  it  is  very  eafy  to 
bring  up  the  children  to  thefe  profefllons ;  there 
might  alfo  be  drawn  from  thence  many  young 
men  for  cultivating  the  plains.  In  towns,  in- 
dqftry  being  acquired  by  the  youth,  would  pre- 
vent 
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yf  illttbem  from  ever  becoming  chargeable  to  the 
^ublick.  LafUy,  in  places  where  there  are  lands 
t6  break  up,  the  poor  labouren  ihould  be  alfifted 
on  condition,  that  thejr  and  their  children  la- 
boured diligently  in  improving  them. 

With  the  proteftion  and  afliftance  of  govern- 
ment, the  neceflary  funds  for  executing  all  thefe 
obje^  would  not  be  difficult  to  be  found.  AU 
good  citizens,  who  nourifli  in  their  hearts  the 
fentiments  of  humanity,  and  who  are  penetrated 
with  that  tender  companion  for  the  poor,  infpiroi 
by  our  fkcred  religion ;  would,  without  doubt* 
eagerly  aifift  the  focieties  in  attaining  their  end, 
by  entrufting  them  with  a  part  of  the  afliftance 
received  for  the  relief  of  the  miferable.  Woul4 
it  not  become  agreeable  to  think  that  alms  would 
be  diftributed  with  wifdom,  in  the  manner  moft 
advant^eous  to  the  country,  and  the  moft  proper 
for  removing  the  mifery  of  unhappy  famUies, 
who  are  forced  into  inai^ion,  and  to  fpread  afti* 
vity  and  induftry  throughout  the  country.  To 
all  thefe  fuccours  due  from  the  generofity  of 
good  citizens,  and  the  protedion  of  government^ 
we  might  add,  the  fums  paid  by  proprietors 
for  the  abolition  of  comnu>ns. 

If  in  (pite  of  all  thefe  regulations,  there  ar^ 
ftill  men  lazy  enough,  and  of  fo  vile  a  turn  as 
to  continue  beggars,  they  fhould  be  puniflied 
fcvcrely,  and  ftiut  up  in  work-houfts  to  labour . 
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as  we  have  inentioned.  This  rigour  is  ncceflary, 
.becaufc  in  the  ftate  of  begging,  all  infamous 
and  fhamefui  iis  it  is,  is  unhappily  what  they 
beft  like.  They  are  pleafed  to  find  their  main- 
tenance, without  any  other  care  than  that  of 
foUciti^g  the  compaffioa  of  travellejrs. 

Thefe  arc  the  means  which  appear  moft  proper 
for  fupprefllog  this  clafs  of  men,  ib  ufelefs  to 
.every  body.  What  happy  changes  do  wc  not 
perceive  in  thofc  countries,  where  the  gpvern- 
/nent  has  taken  it  into  .confideration.  Hcrcr 
after  we  Ihall  fee  in  the  copntry,  none  but 
healthy  and  laborious  young  m?i3,  who  uniting 
their  efforts  with  tbofe  of  their  fathers  for  culti- 
vating their  lands,  will  double  their  revenues* 
Th^  poor  will  diminilh  every  day,  and  mendi* 
city  become  unknown.  We  fliall  have  cut  off 
the  evil  at  the  root.  Some  expence  in  this  oughf 
not  to  be  regretted ;  for  there  is  nothing  which 
more  dilhonours  a  ftate  than  vagabonds  and 
.beggars,  who  incommode  travellers,  and  rob 
');he  aims  due  to  the  real  poor.  What  can  be 
more  pernicious  than  an  prd.er  of  men,  who 
\yithout  labouring,  are  fed  and  cjoathed,  and 
therein  difcourage  thofe  who  gain  their  fubfiftr 
cnce  by  the  fw,eat  of  their  brows !  What  ipif- 
chief  and  diforders  are  the  children  of  begging  ? 
What  numbers  are  there  among  the  beggars, 
w»ho  take  to  all  the  habits  of  vice,  apd  plupgQ 
^t  laft  into  all  forts  of  crimes  ? 
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hanv. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  to  remove  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  all  law  proceflcs, 
wherever  it  is  poffible  •,  and  where  inevitable,  to 
render  them  as  little  prejudicial  to  their  affairs 
as  caa  be  done.  It  is  certain  that  litigations, 
pnd  a  paflion  for  law,  arp  infinitely  mifchievous 
Jo  .thjpm.  The  fums  p^d  to  the  pleaders  in 
perfuit  of  their  caufcs,  the  journeys  they  are 
obliged  to  undertake  for  having  them  heard^  the 
tedioufnefs  of  the  procedure,  the  high  price  at 
which  they  often  buy  bad  advice,  all  together  rob 
them  of  the  money  and  time  which  ought  to  b^ 
fpeqt  in  .the  improvement  of  their  lands.  The 
jvorks  of  the  farmer  cannot  be  interrupted,  and 
then  negle^ed,  without  wholly  falling  into  con- 
fufion* 

For  cutting  Ihort  fuch  a  ruinous  prpceis,  and 
giving  a  check  to  knavery  and  artifice,  there  are 
immediately  wanted,  clear  ai)d  precife  laws, 
founded  on  tl>e  principles  of  natural  right,  and 
wife  politicks,  which  ;aLvoiding  all  ambiguity 
^nd  f^btilty,  give  the  mod  fimple  intelligence. 
They  ought  tp  be  followed  invariably,  an4 
never  left  to  the  explanation  of  the  judge,  to 
pronounce  upon  prefumptions,  which  are  ever 
arbitrary.  With  iuch  laws  each  citizen  difcOi 
ypr?  ealily  when  his  pretenfions  are  well,  when 
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ill-founded.  And  be  is  lets  expofed  to  be  fe^ 
duced  by  bad  advice,  received  of  thofc  who  arc 

interefted  to  truft  in  their  abili^  for  eluding 
<he  moft  juft  demands. 

"When  the  code  of  laws  in  a  nation  is  imperfcft, 
when  they  are  obfcurc,  or  in  many  cafes  aban^ 
doned  to  the  arbitrary,  decifion  of  the  judgps ;  if  . 
they  carry  particular  caufes  before  the  fovereign 
courts,  there  muft  infallibly  refult,  at  different 
times,  according  to  the  abilities  and  difpofitions 

of  the  judges,  decifions  which  contradift  them- 
fclves.  What  is  the  confequence  ?  It  is,  that 
in  ftates  where  fuch  difordcrs  have  place,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  are  eafily  drawn  into 
law  by  men  of  the  bufinefs.  Should  they  con- 
fult  advocates  and  avaricious  attomies  ?  Such 
fcek  nothing  from  their  occupations  but  great 
profit ;  and  want  only  to  flatter  them  in  their 
pretenfions,  by  quoting  cafes  which  favour  them, 
without,  at  the  fame  time,  explaining  contrary 
and  later  decifions,  which  abrogate  the  others. 

It  is  not  lefs  defirable  in  a  well  governed 
ftate,  to  abridge  the  length  of  law-fuits,  pro- 
cedures and  formalities,  which  fo  often  are  a  load 
to  juftice.  It  is  true,  that  in  all  the  ftates 
where  the  fecurity  of  the  citizens  is  well  taken 
care  of,  decifions  cannot  at  once  be  pronounced 
upon  their  interefts,  and  there  muft  be  time  for 
examining  carefully  their  pretenfions.  But,  on 
•'  the 
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the  other  fide,  the  oblcurity  of  the  procefs,  and 
the  formalities  fo  numerous  and  ufelefs,  make 
juftice  an  unhappy  means  of  ruining^  every  day» 
numbers  who  truft  in  it.  They  are  the  ordinary 
.refuge  of  ill  faith.  They  occafion  an  expence 
and  b(s  of  time^  which  are  irreparable  to  all 
forts  of  induftry.  They  make  way  for  the  vo- 
racity of  lawyers,  who  oi^ly  know  how  to  conduft 
diemfelves  through  fuch  a  labyrinth. 

In  fine,  would  you  ftop  the  ravages  of  chica- 
nery, and  free  the  people  from  the  mifchief  of 
evil  councils  ?  We  cannot  imagine  any  thing 
wifer  than  the  plan  of  a  great  king,  as  illuftrious 
for  his  virtues  as  his  rank ;  which  he  publifhed, 
under  the  title  of  Pbikfophe  himfaifant^  of  which 
the  love  and  tendernefs  of  his  fubjefts  made  lum 
fo  worthy.  He  explained  his  ideas  in  thefc 
words.  **  I  would  not  abfolutcly  condemn  the 
**  cuftoEi  of  buying  the  opinion  of  lawyers,  and 
paying  them  for  their  labour  \  but  I  would 
prevent  the  citizens  from  being  deceived  in 
doubtful  cafes,  by  advocates  who  promife 
them  fuccefs,  when  they  know  there  is  little 
hope  of  it.  Inftead  of  thefe  mercenary  coun* 
fellers,  who  I  regard  as  a  pefl,  whofe  ravages 
every  prince  ought  to  endeavour  to  flop ;  the 
"  ftate  fhould  fubftitute,  at  its  own  expence,  acer- 
^<  tain  number  of  able  and  dilinterefted  men,  who 
^  being  confulted  by  the  pardes^  fhould  explain 
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*'  to  them  gratis^  and  in  a  plain  manner,  the 
**  injuftice  or  equity  of  their  pretenfions  ^  and 
**  by  the  hopes  or  fears  which  they  give  them, 
"  engage  them  to  renounce  their  defigns,  or  en- 
courage to  purfue  them.     I  fuppofe,  adds  be^ 
that  there  is  a  freedom  of  confulting  the  men 
I  mentioned,  or  of  carrying  their  demands  at 
*'  once  to  the  eftablifhcd  tribunals,  for  deciding 

«•  fovcreignly;  but  where  is  the  citizen  who, 
*«  defiring  to  hazard  nothing  in  an  affair  of  im- 
♦•  portance,  will  negle^  the  profered  advice  oS 
*«  prudence  enlightened  and  perfectly  free  from 
*'  prejudice  ?  Where  is  the  citizen  who,  feeing 
«<  himfelf  condemned-  by  refpeftable  ihen,  will 
*«  dare  to  have  rccouife  to  the  judge  ?** 

All  thefe  arrangements  would  diminifh  infen- 
fibly  the  number  of  advocates,  procurators, 
attornies,  and  other  lawyers,  and  peace  in  their 
{lead  would  reign  in  the  country.  They  might 
then  be  aflured  of  their  repofe,  if  they  honoured 
and  paid  due  confideration  to  the  perfons  who 
laboured  to  comproniife  their  differences, 

'    '  Debts. 

It  is  propofed  to  diminifh  the  debts,  and  10 
flop  their  progrefs  -,  when  they  are  confiderable 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  th^y  arc 
a  great  obftrudkion  to  agriculture.  The  labourer 
];)j;comie$  the  fl^ve  gf  the  rjch :   yoy  fee  them 

forced 
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forced  to  fell  at  any  price,  the  produA  of  their 
lands,  for  procuring  mere  neceflaries,  and  carry- 
ing the  furplus  to  creditors  often  unpitying,  who 
will  make  them  fufFer  fevercly  for  the  leaft  delay 
in  the  payment  of  their  rents.  He  can  referve* 
nothing  in  favour  of  his  family,  nor  aflign  any 
thing  for  improvement  in  hufbandry.  How  are 
extraordinary  expences  to  b6  fupportcd?  Only 
by  the  accumulation  of  frefh  debts ;  which  bring 
frdh  difcouragement,  and  occafion  the  foil  to  be 
very  badly  cultivated.  His  children  are  obliged 
to  go  to  fervice  in  towns,  to  gain  money  which 
may  efcape  the  purfuits  of  greedy  creditors. 
There,  an  cafy  and  fedcntary  life,  renders  them 
mcapable  of  returning  to  that  adtive  and  labo^ 
rious  one  of  country  labours ;  or  if  they  have 
the  courage,  they  find  their  ftrength  gone,  and 
their  health  debilitated. 

This  is  alhort  pidture  of  the  infinite  evils  found 
in  a  country,  where  debts  are  numerous  among 
the  farmers.  Jt  muft  be  avowed,  that  this  evil 
has  mad«  a  rapid  progrefs  in  our  country. 
Above  all  in  the  Pais  de  Vaud^  this  gangreen- 
gains  ground,  and  ravages  the  country  more  and 
more.  X^^^re  is  fcarcely  a  labourer  that  does 
not  owe  confiderablc  fums.  The  amount  of  their 
debts  augment  every  day ;  it  is  always .  more 
their  care,  to  fatisfy  their  antient  creditors,  thaa 
to  contraft  new  debts.     From  whence,  cornea 
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their  fucceOive  mifcry — ^their  difguft  at  laboui^ 
and  backwardneis  in  improving  their  efts^s. 

What  remedies  can  be  applied  to  all  thefi; 
evils  ?  How  an;  we  to  place  bounds  to  the  in- 
crcafe  of  debts  ?  Might  it  not  be  propofed,  to 
hold  a  regifter  of  the  value  of  all  the  eftates  of 
individuals,  .their  d^bts  and  mortgages  i  And 
fsnter  regular  accounts  pf  all  creditors,  an4 
their  titles^  whether  by  bqnd  qr  notes  for 
rent,  to  be  produced  ^t  a  certain  time,  before 
certsun  chambers  of  judicature,  before  whom 
the  debtors  mi^ht  appear^  Befidt^s  tl^is,  the 
corporations,  &c.  fhould  be  obliged  to  ^ve,  for 
example,  every  fix  or  feven  years,  ^  exad  ftatc 
of  the  value  pf  ^e  eftate  of  each  individual. 
The  knowledge  which  woyld  be  acquired  hf 
this  means,  of  the  fortunes  of  cultivator^ 
fliould  be  appli^  by  gpveri^inent,  to  the  makjog 
fuch  arrangements  as  are  mo^  neccflary^  and,  at 
the  famp  tinqte,  the  mildeft  for  diminifhing  the 
number  pf  debts  j  and  if  poflible,  for  prevent? 
|ng  the  cof^traftion  of  new  ones,  difproportioncc( 
to  the  fortune  of  the  borrower.  By  fuch  W 
(eftabljihment,  the  unbounded  ^s  of  falfe  mdrc: 
jgagees,  in  layipg  hands  on  various  eftates  iii  iQsnf 
different  places  at  the  fame  time,  would  be  cor* 
pcfted.  All  thofe  who  would  fecure  their  money 
pn  mortgage,  might  aflure  to  themlelves  at  the 
|:e^£try,  tl^  ki|Owlcdge  whether  ttje  eftate  iif 
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queftion  was  rnortgaged  or  oot  before.  In  Rne^ 
the  countrymen  ieeing  th^t  the  ftate  of  their 
affairs  might  be  exadly  knowiiy  would  fiad  it; 
impoilible  to  itnpofe  upon  thofe  with  whom  they 
treated,  which  would  make  them  guard  with  tbq 
utmoft.  care  thieirinheritanices*  With  a  view  of 
not  lofiqg. their  credit,  they  would  regiftcr  their 
eftates  with  exa£tnef$,  and  .manage  them  witl^ 
oeconomy. 

But  perhaps  nothing  would  be  more  prppcr^ 
for  delivering  cuhivators  from  their  debc^,  thari 
^  drain  the  fources  from  whence  they  jiowed^ 
and  to  remove  all  the  obftacles  of  their  liquir 
dating  them*  Vfp  place  in  diis  ranl^  th(^ 
debauchery,  chicanery,  fuid  luxury  it&lf,  ftow^ 
which  the  <:ountrywori>en  arc  not  exen^ptr,  re*? 
ferring  the  reader  p  what  we  have  already  faid 
on  the  ntiauner  of  a  wife  Legiflature  prQfcribing 
theie  different  abuies»  The  pccafioq  of  thd^ 
debts  n^ght  ^Ifo  be  removed,  in  preventiag  ^ 
IPUpl)  as  pofljible  the  h^avy  IpfTes  in  cattle^  an4 
in  making  ajl  the  nftpfflary  sLfT^ngptncnt$  fot 
their  d|!4wiQg  fron>  fuch  ilock  as  much  profit  a| 
poflible.  l^ut  this  QiuQ:  be  eicplain^  |n  a]i,ar(id9 
by  itfclf. 

Cap  interest  be  tgo  hjgh  in  a  country  I  H 
facilitatejB  the  payment  of  debts,  where  tjiey  ace 
Tendered  kfs  burthehibme,  by  keeping  intereft 

in  pr^r  bounds  i  but  wheo  this  dejlicate  oper^ 
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tion  is  neceflary,  it  muft  be  mac^e  widi  wifclom 
and  moderation.  Intereft  fhould  not  be  lowered 
too  much;  and  ftiU  kfs  totally  prohibited 
This  gives  birth  to  a  multitude  of  inconveniences. 
People  would  not  lend  their  money  for  hothing ; 
an  induftrious  man  would  find  no  refource  in 
the  coffers  of  the  rich,  where  they  might  gain 
afiiftance  on  occafion,  of  much  more  value  than 
the  payment  of  the  intereft.  A  frightful  ufury 
would  introduce  itfeH*  infenfibly  in  the  nation, 
fls  it  formerly  did  among  the  Romans^  when  the 
people  obtained  an  abolition  of  their  debts,  a 

diminution  of  intereft,  and  at  laft,  a  prohibition 
of  any.  It  is  in  obfcrving  a  juft  medium,  anc| 
in  keeping  intereft  in  equitable  bounds,  that  a 
government  procures  the  greateft  advantage  to 
its  people. 

No  perfon  can  complain  that  intereft  is  too 
high  in  the  German  part  of  the  canton  of  Berne j 
where  money  is  at  4  per  cent,  and  fometimcs 
lower.  But  it  is  not  the  fame  in  the  Pais  de 
Vaud.  Moft  of  the  cultivators  pay  5  fer  cenh 
for  their  money,  which  appears  too  high  for 
thofe  who  cultivate  land  of  little  fertility ;  from 
which  they  get  nothing  but  by  the  force  of  ma- 
nure and  labour.  It  ieems  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  reduce  intereft  •,  and  to  pre- 
vent  notaries  from  ftipulating  hereafter  for  the 
borrowers  paying  more  than  4  per  cent.    Bui: 

tlieft 
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thefe  regulations  fliould  not  have  a  retrofpedtve 
effe£tj  a^  the  antient  creditors  would  conient 
voluntarily  to  reduce  the  intereft  to  the  fame 
ftandard,  for  efcaping  the  reitnburiements .  with 
which  they  would  be  threatened.  This  redudion 
would  aflift  the  farmer  in  paying  more  regularly 
his  intereft ;  aad  would  be  lefs  expofed  to  the 
avaricious  views  of  attornies.  He  would 
have  a  greater  fuperfluity  for  accidental  de* 
mands,  and  for  increafing  the  value  of  his 
.fields.  Low  intereft  would  alfo  raife  the  price 
of  land,  which  would  the  better  enable  the  pro-^ 
prictor  to  extinguifh  his  debts,  by  felling  part  of 
liis  eftate.  At  the  fame  time  it  would  facilitate 
payments  made  to  himfelf,  if  he  permitted  a 
rcimburfement  of  the  obligations,  on  the  footing 
of  notes  of  rent.  By  the  affiftance  of  thefe 
arrangements,  and  of  an  education  which  tended 
to  inlpire  the  countrymen  with  frugality,  and  a 
love  of  labour,  they  would  find  in  the  culture  of 

their  lands,    a  fuilicient  treafure  for  fatisfying; 
theif  creditors* 

The  redudtion  of  intereft  is  the  beft  way  t9 
engage  the  rich  to  apply  their  money  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  foil  i  for  they  will  be  interefted 
iftoft  where  they  are  beft  paid.  Low  intereft 
animates  induftry  and  commerce.  Whcft  thcf 
farmer  has  a  greater  facility  in  paying  his  rent^ 
he  is  the  better  able  to  carry  his  produ^s  to  the 

M  beft 
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bed  markets  ;  which  diminiftics  the  dearnefs  oi 
febour,  and  favours  the  exportation  of  the  fabrics 
of  the  country.    And  further,  in  being  able  to 
borrow  at  low  intcreft,  they  become  bolder  in 
their  projcfts ;  and  fear  not  fo  much  that  the 
profits  (hould  be  abforbed  by  the  intereft  paid. 
The  rich  would  be  mote  induced  to  take  part  in 
cnterprizcs  of  commerce,  and  in  founding  ufeful 
eft ablifhments^  like  manufa<5hjfcs,  for  drawing 
advantage  from   thek^  money.     But  can  high 
kitereft  procure  them   greater    revenues   thaiv 
thofe  which  they  might  draw  from  land  improve- 
ments,   manufadturesy   or   commerce?     They 
regard  all  thefe  with  indifference.    They  like 
better  to  place  their  money  on  fecurity  for  tran- 
quilly  enjoying  confidcrable  revenues,  without 
the  fear  of  any  lofs  from  inclement  feafons» 
bankruptcies,   and  a  thouland  other  accidents* 
Artd  feveriil  enlightened  people  have  found,  that 
a  €00  high  intereft  has  held  a  nation  in  a  torpid 
ftate,  and  lowered  it  with  the  greateft  fuccefs. 
The  reduftion  of  intereft  is   above  all  necet 
fary,  for  encouraging   induftry  and  commerce, 
when  other  trading  people   have  lowered  itt 
for    while   intcreft    is    higher    in  any   nation 
than  among  its  neighbours,  fuch  cannot  trade 
for  the  fame  profit ;  but  muft  fell  their  merchan- 
dize dearer,  which  would  prevent  their  equaUing 
ihem.    It  is  to  prevent  repetition,  that  I  do  not 

fpeak 


fpc^  h^re  of  the  influence  which  the  reduAion 
0£  inteceft  has  on  the  profperity  of  induftry ;  as 
what  concesns  the  encouragement  of  manufac* 
tures  and  commerce,  is  the  objeft  of  the  third 

^akes  and  tmpoftu 

For  m^ntainiilg  a  ilat^of  eaie  amdng  tht 
cultivators,  taxes  on  perfons  and  lands  muft  not 
]^  heavy^  Loading  a  people  with  impolts  doe^ 
not  make  them  induftrious^  as  has  been  aflerted 
;tO  princes.  Certain  moderate  duties  may  draw ' 
A  people  frpnia  benumbed  ftate,  excite  their 
^mtf^  and  engage  them  to  redouble  their 
ardour ;  fot  after  having  paid  what  they  owe  to 
ihe  prince,  thiey  ftill  find  an  hoh^  AibMence  ixi 
the  cidtoofle  (^  tiieir  lands.  But  if  thefe  taxes  are 
cxtoided  beyond  an  equitable  proportion,  they 
Immediately  bring  on  a  declenJion.  A3  ibon  as 
4iie  people  begin  to  perceive,  that,  in  ipite  of 
thdr  afiypdication,  their  vigilance  and  redoubled 
labour,  nothing  remains  for  them,  after  having 
paid  the  fi>vereign  his  taxes,  but  fo  curtailed  a 
laficefiary,  that  they  are  obliged  to  fupport  Efq 
Jirith  bad  nourifliment,  and  to  pais  their  days  in 
a  continual  milery ;  they  fall  \pxo  a  difcourage^ 
jQent,  the  death  of  all  induitry*  Sloth  4^omes 
.  the  reigning  charader ;  they  feek  a  recompenfe 
lias  the  eviis  wfaiph  they  fuSer,  by  avoiding  hard 

M  2  labours. 
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fabours.  There  is  no  pcrfon  who  \ovc$  not  to 
tojoy  the  fruit  of  his  cares.  No  one  can  labour 
inceflanrfy  for  the  good  of  others  alone.  It  is 
the  fuccefs  and  advantages  gained  by  applicatior^^ 

•  which  animate  course,  and  become  the  fpur  to 
induftry.  It  muil  therefore,  in  a  ftate  well 
governed,  be  taken  care,  that  the  impofts  per- 
mit the  cultivators  to  improve  their  lands,  and 
to  give  them  altogether  the  pleafing  hope  of 
being  able,  by  their  labour,  to  place  their  fami- 
Kes  in  a  ftate  of  eafe; 

Seek  not  to  lay  too  heavy'  charges  on  the 

.jpeople:  it  is  neceflary  that  the  taxes'  laid  on 
land,  be  proportioned  to  the  fertility,  and  to  the 
current  price  oif  produ&s  in  each  province.  If 
this  is  not  attended  to,  the  proprietors  muft  be 
oppreflfed.  Taxes  ought  alfo  to  be  levied  with 
order,  with  ceeonomy,  and  inr  the  mamier  the 
leaft  bunhenfomc  to  the  people;  The  funis 
received  (hould  enter  entire  into  the  coffers  of  the 
prince,  to  the  end  that  he  fhould  not  be  obliged 
to  multiply  impofitioris,  for  fupporting  the  wants 
of  the  ftate.  Therefore  they  ought  not  to  pafe 
through  hands,  who  diflrpate  any  part  before 
ihey  are  rtcerved'  at  the  treafury.  They  ought 
not  to  fcrve  to  enrich  farmers,  and  gatherers, 

^whofc  infamous' and  fcandatous  fortunes  cany 
fiidnefs  and  defpair  into  the  heart*  of  the  people. 

'  It  is  alfo  very,  bad  politicks,    from  being  -  paid 

with 
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wkh.  Icfs  care  and  greater  promptnefe,  to  lay 
fhorc  on  induftrious  cultivators,  exciting  them 
thereby,  to  a  want  of  aftivity  and  induftry. 
This  pernicious  cuftom  is  abfolute  ruin  to  the 
culttire:of  the  earth.  The  direft  contrary  mc^ 
thod  ought  rather  to  be  followed,  to  impbfc 
deficiencies'  and  the  heavieft  taxes  oil  thofe,  wlio 
do  not  cultivate  their  land  with  care,  that  the 

« 

more  indulgence  may  be  given  to  thofe  who  a,re. 
the  moft  labonous, 

•  It  is  in  fpec  countries  clijit  inapofts  are  com- 
inoflly  gre^teft•  They  pay  dearly  for  the  gre^teQ: 
of  ail  b]ieiB»gs,  liberty.  Thus,  among  the  ad-* 
«vant;ages  which  diftinguiih  fo  glorioufly  our  dear 
<:ountry,  the  one  the  moft  remarkable,  and  the 
.moft  flattering,  is,  that  under  our  happy  govern^- 
ment,  we  ^njoy  ^a  precious  liberty  without  being 
fabjafl  to  impofts,  and  perfon4  taxes.  Thf 
dixmes  which  we  pay  to  the  fovereign,  for  the 
wants  of  the  ftate,,  and  which  maintain  us  in.  a 
happy  tranquillity,  incommode  not  pur  cultiva^ 
tors  :  on  the  contrary,  they  offer  them  with  joy 
,and  gratitude.  Thus  all  that  we  have  faid  on 
this  hpad  regards  not  ourfelves^  Nev(?rtjielefs 
there  arp  certain  diftrifts,  where  the  quit-rents 
paid  to  the  nobility,  fcfr.  are  too  confiderable ; 
where  in  bad  years,  after  havii)g  fatisfied  thelg 
lights,  little  remains  to  f.hc  inhabitants  to  furnifti 
tltfmkly^  fijbfiftence;  this  capfcs  ^  ppyerty,  ^ 

J4  3  depopulation, 
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dcpopuhtion,  and  a  declendon  fcnfibly  felt  by 
agriculture.  Without  wounding  the  rights  of 
any  perfon,  are  thprc  no  means  of  remedying 
this  ?  When  ^:he  quit-rents  in  a  village  arc  too 
numerous  and  burthenfome,  a  part  might  bd 
rendered  redeemable  for  procuring  m  the  fuccef- 
fion  to  the  inhabitants,  a  freedom  which  would 

retain  them  in  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  pro- 
cure them  more  eafe,  If  they  were  granted  this 
liberty*  what  redouble4  efibrts,  what  ardour  in 
labour  would  (hew  itfelf  in  every  individual,  for 
acquiring  fums  of  money  to  extinguifh  a  part  of 
(heir  quit-rents  and  rendering  their  conditicMl 
|nore  eafy  i  The  communities  fhould  not  b^ 
wanting  to  render  them  affiftance  in  gaining  this; 
end.  There  would  refult  an  incrcafe  in  the 
value  of  effeitcs,  fromi  augmenting  that  of  the 
fieft,  which  wmild  be  found  by  the  lord  in  the 
fines  of  alienation,  being  more  confiderable  on 
ieach  changing  of  lands. 

.  ^    Perfonal  Services. 

'  The  corveesy  or  burthenfome  perfonal  fervices 
which  fubjeft  the  cultivators  to  certain  publick 
works,  and  for  furnilhing  carriages  for  other 
fervices,  without  receiving  any  return,  are  mani- 
feftly  contrary  to  the  good  of  agriculture.  They 
not  only  take  them  from  their  country  occupa- 
tions, but  alfo  prevent  them  from  maintaining 

their 
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llieir  families.  Humanity  ihould  engage  all 
fovcreigns  to  dimiriilh  thcfe  evils  wherever  they 
.Are  known^ 

Savage  Animals. 

The  well-being  of  cultivators  demand  alio, 
tJiat  birds  and  wild  beafts  (which  ravage  the 
country,  and  carry  away  the  fruit  <^  their  in^ 
duftry)  be  not  fuffered  to  multiply.  It  is  cruel 
and  inhuman  to  expoie  them  to  all  thefe  evils, 
for  the  fefce  o£  rendcaring  the  chace  more  agree- 
jabkj.  It  is  not  the  pleafures  of  fome  individuals 
th^t  &ould  be  confuked,  but  the  intereft  of  the 
mdOb  valuable  clafs  of  mankind,  the  cultivators 
of  the  earth.  How  much  it  merits  complaint, 
that  in  fom^  countries,  the  rich  fhould  give  agri- 
(pulture  a  prey  to  ftags,  hares,  and  rabbits  •,  which 
the  countrymen  dare  not  kill  without  expofmg 
themfclyes  to  the  moft  barbarous  puniffiments. 
In  the  chafes  which  are  made  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  amufcipent  of  the  prince  or  his  nobility, 
what  ravages  are  m^de  by  xht  hunters  and  theijr 
numerous  hoynds,  who  think  of  nothing  byt 
purluing  thie  pricy,  without  the  leaft  regard  tp 
ihe  crops  of  the  countryman.  We  are  happy 
in  knowing  nothing,  bpt  the  n^e  of  fhcfe  m^ 
juftig^Wc  cxcgffes, 


M4 
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Ofpreffion. 

Laftly,  for  prefcrving  the  farmers  from  mifcry, 
they  mull  be  placed  in  fecurity,  and  free  froni 
the  oppreflions  of  the  other  orders  of  the  ftatc. 
What  is  fo  frightful  and  deplorable  as  the  fitua-' 
tion  of  the  labourers  in  a  country,  whcse  they* 
are  reckoned  as  nothings  or  like  the  Hektes 
among  the  Lacedemonians^  may  be  vexed  and 
infulted  with  impunity  by  the  nobles  I  What  an 
irreparable  lofs  is  it  to  the  nations  who  have 
adopted  a  conduft  fo  inhuman,  and  fo  contrary 
to  that  mild  acknowledgement  due  to  thofe  who 
gain  their  fubfiftence  from  the  other  citizens  by 
their  labour !  In  ftates  govjsrned  by  thefe  prin- 
ciples, do  we  not  find  vaft  countries  almoft 
defart  and  uncultivated  ?  Do  we  not  fee  the 
countryman  opprefled  in  a  thoufand  ways,  and 
fo  repulfed  by  ill  treatment,  that  he  becomes  in- 
capable of  all  induftry,  and  falls  into  a  torpor 
which  approaches  to  ftupidity  ? 

It  is  not  only  in  thefe  ftates,  at  prefcnt  fo  little 
enlightened  to  their  true  interefts,  that  the  poor 
countrymen  arc  expofed  to  oppreflioa  and  in- 
juftice ;  but  we  fee  alfq  examples  in  moderate 
governments,  arid  where  they  make  it  honour- 
able to  refpeft  the  rights  of  humanity  in  general. 
The  rich  often  refufe  them  -their  rights  with 
impunity.     By  a  thoufand  artifices  they  ufurp 

their 
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^eiF  rights ;  and  they  know  how  to  prevent  a 
reftitiition  by  laws  and  courts  of  juftice  •,  they 
frighten  chenri  with  their  credit,  and  threaten 
them  with  a  load  of  expences.  Thefc  unfortu^ 
nate*  people  dare  not  purfue  their  rights,  but 
groan  in  fecfet  at  the  injufUce  which  they  fufier: 
^ey  murmur,  and  take  a  difguft  at  a  profef- 
fion  which  is  fb  debated;,  which  is  harrafled 
by  the  other  citizens  in  Ipite  of  the  protection 
Brhich  the  laws  confer  on  them,  as  well  a$ 
the  firft  of  the  nation.  What  ought  not  to  be 
done  to  prevent  fo  great  an  abufe!  Never,— 
no,  neyer,  can  wie  think  too  favourably  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country — Affureto  them  tran- 
quillity, and  their  fortune,  againft  the  enterprizes 
pf  the  powerful,  to  the  end,  that  feeing  them 
belong  to  a  clafs  of  men,  coniidered  and  pro- 
teftcd  in  the  ftate,  they  may  emploj^themfelves 
ynth  courage  and  chearfulnefs  in  their  country 
labours.  Thus  thought  Henry  IV.  that  model 
of  good  kings.  When  it  was  reprefcnted  to 
him  that  the  little  were  oppreflcd  by  the  great, 
that  tender  father  of  all  his  fubjeds  not  only 
ordained  a  body  of  advocates  to  give  them 
advice  gratis  wheneyer  wanted,  but  alio,  if 
their  pretenfions  were  reafonable,  enabled  theo^ 
to  purfue  their  rights  without  any  expence. 
How  noble  it  was  to  fcek  the  means  of  fnr- 
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iiiihing  the  ezpencc  of  an  cftat^fhment  which 
ihewed  to  much  wifdom  ! 

Such  ought  to  be  tl^  fpirit  of  kgifladon,  for 
removing  the  cultivators  from  miiery  and  poverty, 
£>  difcouraging  to  indyflry ;  but  if  we  would 
place  them  in  an  honeil  eale,  and  thereby  enable 
them  to  fupport  the  expence3  of  good  hufbandrjr, 
and  to  animate  them  to  a  vigorous  improve^ 
pient  of  their  lands,  we  muft  mfure  a  certain 
market  for  their  produfts,  and  thij$  is  the  fixtb 
cpnfideration  of  le^iflation, 
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Cultivators  are  never  inore*  excited  to  draw 
all  that  is  pofllble  from  their  lands,  thaii 
when  they  are  aflured  of  a  fale  for  their  produfts, 
fit  a  reafonable  price.  Every  thing  is  then  em- 
ployed in  the  moll  advantageous  manner,  No- 
thing is  loft  when  they  fo  endeavour  to  advancq 
^he  value  of  their  lands  j  but  the  contrary  is 
always  to  be  obferyed,  when  the  prices  are  fo 
low  as  not  to  be  equivalent  to  the  cxpence  incur-* 
red,  the  intereft  of  the  capital,  and  the  trouble 
pf  felling.  In  thefe  circumftances,  the  labourer 
finds  abundant  crops  ruinous,  and  fees  the  fer- 
tility of  his  fields  only  with  chagrin,  he  is  then 
tempted  to  fow  no  more  than  is  abfoiutely  nc- 
peflary  for  his  maintenance.  He  is  unable  to 
pay  the  number  of  workmen  neceflary  for  the 
extent  of  his  farni ;  and  buys  no  beafts,  though 
fo  neceflary  for  eftablifliing  a  good  rural  oecbno- 
my.  You  fee  him  above  all,  lofe  courage  if  he 
is  obliged  to  pay  in  money,  the  tribute  due  to 
the  pripce,  at  a  time  when  he  can  find  none 
that  will  give  it  in  exchange  for  his  commQ- 

ditiest 

'        '  Would 
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Would  you  remove  thefe  obftacles  to  good 
agriculture  ?  Augment  confumption  in  the  places 
where  it  is  wanted ;  and  for  this  end  encourage, 
the  rich  to  live  upon  their  lands,  and  there  to 
expend  at  leaft  a  part  of  their  revenues.  Then  all 
the  refources  for  enriching  themfelves,  and  giving 
4  vglue  tcT  their  commodities  in  a  quick  con- 
fumption, would  not  center  in  cities  and  capitals 
alone.  If  all  tends  thither,  diredly  and  indire&ly, 
like  the  rays  of  a  circle,  which  unite  at  the 
center,  all  that  is  at  a  diflance  languifh,  and 
draw  few  advantages  from  the  produds  of  the 
foil.  We  muft  therefore  dillributc  in  different 
places  ufeful  eftablifhmcnts,  which  are  at  prcfcnt 
immured  in  the  cities.  That  thofc  who  are  in 
want  of  fome  employment  may  go  and  refidcin 
the  places  to  which  we  want  a  refort.  Throw 
certain  advantages  to  the  country,  and  to  all 
parts  of  a  province.  Then  all  will  become  ani- 
mated by  continual  efforts  tAade  to  open  the 
requifite  demand.  Encourage  population  in  the 
towns,  and  in  the  country ;  and  the  fuperfluous 
commodities  of  which  the  cultivators  complain, 
will  ferve  to  feed  a  numerous  people.  If  a  ftate 
maintains  troops,  they  (hould  be  quartered  in 
places  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  regular 
fale  for  their  products.  Have  they  a  good 
militia,  which  they  form  in  camps  from  time  tQ 
time,  ifor  tb?  better  exercife  of  ^eir  arms  ?  ft 
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would  favour  circulation  to  encamp  them  alter- 
natively in  different  parts  of  the  dominions, 
according  as  circumftances  demand,  for  vivify- 
ing confumption. 

In  the  diftrifts  which  are  in  ^  abfolute  want  of 

every  kind  of  market,  it  is  proper  to  eflabliffi 

manufaSures.     The  inhabitants  will  difpole  of 

their  produfts  to  the  workmen.     Without  fuch 

fabricks,  the  farmers  muft  be  in  milcry  in  many 

places,  for  the  want  of  a  fale  of  their  produfts, 

being  certain  fince  they  exchange  with  others 

for  all  that  ferves  them  for  cloaths,  and  almoft 

every  neceflary  of  life,  fo  that  at  length  they 

have  no  money  come  in  for  their  crops.     When 

they  underftand  how  to  give  to  raw  produArons, 

the  preparations  which  render  them  kfs  expenfive 

in  carriage,  they  have  a  commercial  objedt  more 

lucrative.      When  you  have  more  grain  than 

you  are  able  to  confume,  and  cannot  export . 

according  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  confecratc 

parts  of  it  to  different  produdlions  upon  which 

induftry  may  exert  itfelf ;  for,  as  We  haveelle- 

whcre   explained,  the  perfeftion- of  agriculture 

does  not  demand  that  all  land  Ihould  yield  corn, 

but  that  after  providing  for  the  fubfiftance  of 

the  inhabitants,  they  (hould  be  employed  in  the 

manner  the  moft  lucrative.     Another  refburce 

for  keeping  grain  at  a  reafonable  price,   and 

engages  them  to  give  a  value  to  their  money  in 

the 
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the  culture  of  their  lands,  is  to  favour  both  th^ 
interior  and  exterior  commerce  of  grain,  and  to 
prbpofe  recompences  to  thofe  who  open  nevr 
views  to  trade,  for  exporting  to  othefs  the  fu« 
perfluity  of  our  own  country.  In  fide,  if  agri-s- 
culture  is  not  flouriihing  enough  to  keep  th^ 
inarkets  as  high  as  among  our  neighbours  it  i$ 
good  policy,  feverely  to  prevent  all  thofe  im« 
portations  which  are  ever  capitally  ruinous  to 
the  farmer.  We  fhall  not  indicate  here  the 
means  which  offer  themfelves  for  favouring  new 
•markets*  The  proper  place  for  examining  them 
diftindtly  will  be  in  the  third  part,  where  we 
ihall  fhew  what  ought  to  be  the  Q)irit  of  legifla^ 
tion  for  making  induftry  and  conunerce  flourifh 
in  a  country,  and  contritoite  altogether  to  the 
;pii^[)grels  of  agriculture. 

We  now  pals  to  the  feventh  confideradon  of 
a  legiflator,  which  has  cattle  for  its  obje^ 
whole  maintenance  influences  Co  greatly  the  for-^ 
tune  of  the  cultivator,  and  fo  ftrongly  interefts 
$M  rural  ceconomy,  that  it  muil  neceflarily  be 
i^arded  in  every  plan  for  perfcfting  agrlcul- 
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Domejiic  Anit^als. 

DOmeftkk  animals  are  a  great  refource  in 
the  countty.    Many  fervc  for  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  man,  or  fumiih  him  with  an  abiindanc 
fubditence  in  mtlk>  butter,  and  cheefe.     The 
iervices  wc  receive  from  feme  in  ploughing  our 
fields,  and  the  manure  we  owe  to  all,  contri- 
bute  infinitely  to   the  improvement  of  land- 
Thefe  anims^s  well  taken  care  of,  the  hides 
which  they  yield,  and  the  food  we  draw  from 
them,  altogether  make  an  olyed .  very  lucrative 
in  commerce.    The  wool  of  good  forts  of  fbeep^ 
enrich  equally  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  merchant.    In  one  word,  the  maintenance 
of  cattle,  is  a  branch  <^  agriculture  intimately 
connected  with  the  others  \  the  welfare  of  tl^ 
farmer  depends  greatly  on  it.     In  a  ftate  there- 
fore thgt  takes  to  heart  the  culture  of  the  earth, 
all  fuccour  and  encouragement  (hould  be  given 
to  augmenting  herds  of  catde,  which  will  make 
the  rural  revenues  flourifli  greatly. 

And  it  immediately  becomes  necelTary  to  have 
done  with  the  lofles  of  beads  that  ruin  thdr 

2j,  ceconomy. 
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CBConomy,  and  place  them  in  a  nccefllty  of 
contrafting  debts* 

yihfes  of  Carriages  which  ruin  the  Draft. 

Bad  carriages,    too  frequently   made  at  all 
times,  and  roads  imprafticable,  ruin  the  horfes 
and  kill  them  with  fatigue ;  we  Ihoiild  therefore 
labour  at  diminilhing  the  number,  by  favouring 
die  canals  of  communication  between  the  lakes 
and  rivers  for  tranlporting  by  water,  produfts 
and  merchandize.     Nothing  can  in  any  rcfpeft 
be  more  ufeful  to  the  farmer ;  for  the  land  car- 
riage robs  them  of  precious  time,  which  the  cul- 
ture of  their  fields,  and  the  care  of  their  do- 
meftic  affairs  require*    His  works  are  retarded, 
and  fometimes  he  can  make  no  ufe  of  the  moft 
favourable  feafdns.     Carrying  with  him  for  each 
journey,  a  portion  of  his  own  forage,  fufficicnt 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  horfes  for  many  days, 
he  fo  much  diminiflies  the  quantity  of  his  ma- 
;iure,  nor  can  he  thus  keep  fo  -much  cattle  as 
he  otherwife  might.     If  the  journey  lafts  fomc 
days,  he  expends  the  greateft  part  of  his  pay  in 
the  cabarets  where  he  ftops,   and  as  it  waftes, 
always  contrafts  a  greater  tafte  for  idlenefs  and 
debauchery,  the  fource  of  evils  to  himfelf,  and 
•ruin  to  his  family  and  the  ftate.     After  having 
diminifhed  the  number  of  carriages  for  the  road, 
*  ,  '*  we 
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ifrfe  muft  render  lefs  burthcftfomc,  thofe  which 
arc  indifpenfible  on  the  beft  roads;  that  the 
carrier  may  perform  his  journies  cafier  and 
iquicker,  ftnd  his  horfes  be  lefs  expofed  to  periih 
by  fatigue. 

Remedies  prompt  and  efficacious. 

The  prefcrvation  of  cattle  requires  that  wc 
Tpread  through  the^  country  lights  in  the  art  of 
curing  them,  when  attacked  by  diftcmpert. 
Epidemical  ones  would  make  lefe  ravages  if  wc 
had  men  capable  of  adminiftring  prompt  effica- 
cious remedies;  But  their  treatment  is  com- 
monly abandoned  to  the  lowcft  men.  ^Having 
ho  principles,  they  generally  do  more  mifchicf 
than  good. 

VetermaH  Scboot. 

The  Veterinian  fchool  at  Lyofts  prefents  us  an 
cafy  means  of  inftrudion  in  this  important  art ; 
by  proper  perfon^>  who  on  their  return  to  their . 
country  can  form  others  without  much  expence, 
and  coriimunicate  to  all,  their  new  acquired 
knowledge.  It  would  be  rendering  a  true  fervicc 

to  all  farmers,   to  fend  with  this  view  fome 

•  .        '       ' 

intelligent  young  men  for  attending  the  whole 
progrefs  of  it. 

For  preventing  the  maladies  of  beafts,  there 
ought  to  be  many  obfervations  and  experiments 

N  made 
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made  by  order  of  the  government,  upon  the 
herbage  they  eat,  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
paftures.  After  having  examined  the  diflperent 
plants  which  compoTe  our  natural  paftures,  and 
having  difcerned  the  plants  which  are  falutary  to 
cattle,  with  thde  alfo  that  are  hurtful;  wefhould 
then  be  able  to  attach  ourfelves  to  the  culture 
of  the  firft,  and  carefully  extirpate  the  others, 

'  on  renewing  the  paftures.  It  will  aifo  be  nece(- 
fary  to  feek  by  experiment,   if  cattle  are  not 

'  prejudiced  by  the  fcNrage  which  has  been  damaged 
by  certain  Occidents,  fuch  as  the  raft,  niildew, 

.  i^c.  to  the  end,  that  it  might  be  known  how  to 
aft  when  the  circumftances  recuroed. 

Precautions  in  epidemical  Dijiemfers. 

It  is  laftly  very  ncccflary,.  when  epidemical 
diftemp^rs  are  broke  out  among  cattle,  to  take 
care  that  the  evil  does  not  extend  to  thofe  in 
health,  by  an  intcrcourfe  with  the  infcfled.  But 
at  the  fame  time  we  muft  retain  thefe  precautions 
in  joft  bounds,  and  take  care  that  they  are  not 
pufhed  fo  far.  as  to  ^become  mifchievous.  What 
paflcs  in  France  fome  years  will  furnilh  us  with 
an  example  very  proper  for  undcrftanding  that 
an  excel^  of  prudence  may  become  pernicious 
to  the  publick.  The  contagious  malady  being 
fpread  over  a  province  of  that  kingdom,  with 
defign  to  prevent  communication,  they  carried 

their 
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d)eir  precautions  fo  far  as  to  condemn  the  uft 
of  the  hides  cf  animals  dead  of  the  diilemper^ 
through  feair  that  the  ikins  might  contribute  to 
Ipread  this  fatal  ^vil.  But  it  is  'Without  reaibn 
that  (b  precious  a  material  is  lofti  M.  le  Mar^ 
quis  de  Courti'vroH  examined  if  iheie  fears  were 
well  founded/*.  Ha^iiig  procured  ibmc  hides  of 
beafts  tha;t  died  of  this  diftemper^  he  covered 
ibme  heahhy  ones  with  them ;  he  alfo  wrapped 
up  fome  hay  in  them,  which  was  eat  by  cattte 
.  in  health )  he  foaked  them  in  the  water  which 
they  drank^vand  none  of  the  beads  were  attacked 
with  the  evil.  It  is  very  mifchievous  therefore 
to  the  piftlick,  and  to  the  proprietors  of  beafts 
dead  of  the  diftemper,  to  oblige  them  to  buiy 
them  in  their  hides.  It  is  thus  that  government^ 
the  mofl:  enlightened,  for  want  of  experience^ 
are  fufc^etSt  to  making  detrimental  regulationsi 

JntredHlfim  of  new  Species i 

Befides  the  prefervation  of  cattle^  inothei* 
attention  of  government  in  refpeft  to  this  branch 
of  rural  o^conomy  confifts  in  peopling  the  coun- 
try under  its  dep^ndance  with  good  breeds 
of  animals,  and  of  inftrudting  th6  people  upon 
the  manner  of  perfeding  them,  and  likcwife  on 


♦  MifMtrti  de  VJcqdemie  Royale  de$  Saences^  I745< 
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the  choice  of  paitures  which  bed  agree  with  thenj^ 
It  is  often  on  this  that  depends.  zi\  the  {profit  we 
draw  from  cattle.  .Sheep /Urnifh  us  with  the 
mod  remarkable  inftance.  .  Do  we  njot  fee  that 
thofe  nations  yiho  have  procured  themfelves  the 
beft  forts  of  ch^ie  atiittiab,  jiave  gained  pofTeflion 
of  the  beft  wobl  in  Europe  ?,  The.  Sfmardi.  h^y? 
had  the  gre^teft  fuceefs  :in.  giiwngrl^e  beft 
4)reeds  from  jifrka ;  afterwards  the  'Engltjh^  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward IV,  Henry  VIIIj  and  Elizas 
betby  tranfported  from  Spain  to  England^  flocks 
for  perfecting  their  own:  and  in  1725,  the 
Swedes  carried  fome  from  England  with  the  fame 
•view.  Flanders  owes  to  the  Dutch  ah  exccUem 
tace  of  fliecp,  originally  frQmi  India.  Thefe 
are  breeds  which  have  done  wonders  aqiong 
different  nations,  and  ought  to  be  fubftitutcd 
for'  the  pitiful  ones  which  we  pofTeis*  Confidcr- 
ing  the  diftance  of  places,  it  becomes  too  diffi- 
cult for  individuals  to  naturalize  them  in  our 
country.  It  is  a  bufinefs  that  ought  to  be  faci- 
litated by  government.  When  all  the  cities, 
nobility,  burroughs,  and  communities  have  fub- 
fcribed  feparately  for  a  certain  number  of  fheep, 
the  colony  which  the  government  chufes  with 
care  in  Flanders y^  fhould  be.  diftributed  to  the 
inhabitants  without  an  heavy  charge;  the  ex- 
pence  would  foon  be  reimburfed  by  the  fub- 
fcribers.  From  the  example  of  the  EngUfi  ^"^ 
the  Swedes^  we  fhould  form  a  baftard  race  with 

f .  our 
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our  beft  Iheep  and  rams  of  the  Flemijh  breed. 
In  imitation  of  them,  weihould  likewife  inftrua 
our  villagers,  concerning  the  paftures  which  agre^ 
beft.  with  them — upon  the  choice  of  rams  and 
ewes  the  moft  ^proper  for  breeding.  By  familiar 
inftruftions.  drawn  up  for  the  ufe  of  the  people, 
we  might  root  out  the  prejudice  common  through, 
the  xoontry,  on  the  manner  of  managing  thefe 
animals;  for  we  imagine  without  reafon,  that 
they  are  very  fenfibk  of  cold,  and  in  that  .pcr»-. 
fuafion  3ve  do  not  fold  them,  enough,  but  keep^ 
diem  in  final!  ftables,  and  leave  their  dung  ta 
accumulate  under  them  s;  ifliftead  of  which  it 
would  be  miich  mofe  proper  to  keep  them  in, 
airy  i|:ablgs, .  and  fituated  very,  high,  for  theiv 
their  wool  would  become  very  fine.  They  oAly 
want  to  b^  in  ftables  during  the  rigour  of  winter. 
The  more  they  are  folded  the  more  perfed  will 
be  their  wopL'  Although  the  Swedes  inhabit  a 
country  far  tp  the  North,  they  fold  during  eight 
or  nine  months  of  the  year  -,  and  it  is  only  during 
the  other  months  th^t  they  keep  them  in  their 
'  yaft  ftables,.  Their  fuccefs  ought  to  engage  us 
to  imitate  them ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
that  our  country  is  as  proper  for  nourifhing  fhcep 
that  give  excellent  wool.  Our  climate  not  being 
fo  cold  as  that  of  Sw^den^  we  might  the  mort? 
pfily  fold  them  during  a  greater. part  of  the 

y^ar, 
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We  have  all  ziong' Mbunt  fura  pi^we^  that 
^ee  admirably  with  them.  We  alfe  find  in 
dry  paftures  artd  fmftU  hills,  herbage  proper  for 
them.  It  is  in  fticli  parts  of  the  country  that 
we  might  commodioufly  mans^  them  in  lai^ 
parks,  which  ought  above  ^1  to  bt  eftabfiflied. 
Each  country  may  have  advantaged  which  are 
peculiar  to  itfelf ;  one  is  proper  for  fomc  par- 
'  ticiilar  culture  ^  another  for  rearing  cfcrtain  am-< 
mals.  It  is  badly  employing  lands  to  iuppoflr 
them  to  yield  every  thing  in  the  fame  place,  or 
idiat  they  are  to  nouHfh  all  forts  of  beafts.  By  a 
juft  dillfibution  of  the  produ6ts  of  the  earth, 
llccor<}ii>g  to  the  nature  of  the  fcnl,  the  difterent 
parts  of  a  country  unite  themfelves  to  one  ano* 
thcr,  and  fupply  reciprocally  their  wants:  the 
interior  circulation  is  augmented:  they  may 
without  inconvenience  furnifti  more  materials  for 
tnanufadtures,  comiherce  will  be  fuftained  on 
folid  foundations,  becaufe  nothing  will  be  forced, 
but  eyery  thing  arranged  conformably  to  the 
nature  of  things. 

It  is  not  only  the  fpecles  of  fiieep  that  demands 
to  be  perfected ;  our  breed  of  horfes,  which  is 
Weak  and  fmall  throughout  the  P^s  de  Vaud^ 
requires  it  not  lefs.  If  thofe  who  inhabit  the 
diftricfcs  abounding  in  forage,  would  raife  a 
vigorous  and  fine  breed  of  horfes,  they  would 
create  a  branch  of  commerce  very  advantageous^ 
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The  culture  of  the  earth  would  flauri(h  more 
ainongfl:  us.  We  could  give  better  ploughing^ 
with  ftrong  and  robuft  horfes.  It  is  true,  this 
may  be  fupplied  by  ufmg  oxen.  The  firft 
Romans^  who  were  excellent  cultivators,  hefitated 
not  to  prefer,  them.  They  are  in  cflfedt  nlore 
advantageous  than  hcrfes.  The  ox  is  more  eafily 
maintained  than  the  horie,  much  Icfs  fubjcA  to 
maladies,  lefs  delicate  in  the  choice  of  pafture, 
ftronger,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  proper  for 
giving  deep  ploughings.  The  horfe  is  dearer, 
and  the  harnefs  coils  much  more,  his  (hoeing  is 
expenfive,  he  diminifhes  in  value  with  age.  If 
a  horfe  is  lamed  he  is  good  for  nothing,  but  an 
ox  become  old,  or  rendered  by  accident  incapa-^ 
i>le  of  work,  may  be  fattened  and  fold  with 
profit.  It  feems  therefore,  much  more  advan- 
tageous to  our  country,  to  render  their  ufe  more 
general  in  all  places,  where  the  nature  of  the 
land  will  admit  it.  Our  farmers,  by  maintaining 
a  fnialler  number  of  horfes,.  will  augment  their 
profit  by  keepii^  more  cattle,  and  will  not  be 
expoied  as  at  prefent  to  jtich  fudden  and  heavy 
lofies* 

This  cuftom  would  above  all  be  eafily  intn> 
duced  when  better  roads  are  conftrufted,  and 
the  number  of  carriages  diminifhed  by  the  means 
of  which  we  have  fpoken.  Would  you  render 
t^e  ufe  of  oxen  much  lefs  expenfive  and  more 

N  4  ufeful 
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ufeful  to  the  cultivator,  fail  not;  to  ordain  that 
the  butchers  fliould  buy  old  beafts  fat,  rathec 
than  young  ones  ?  The  latter  would  then  be 
employed  in  cultivation,  and  in  their  age  they 
would  yield  our  fubfiftence  after  fattening.  By 
this  arrangement  the  cultivator  would  draw  all 
the  profit  poffible  from  his  cattle. — Neverthek£, 
the  ox  moves  extremely  flow ;  when  there  is 
much  land  to  be  ploughed,  it  would  be  neccf- 
iary  to  have  horfcs  alfo  for  expediting  the  work, 
as  in  the  time  of  the  lafl:  ploughings,  and  a( 
fowing  every  moment  is  precious.  In  the  tiro^ 
of.  the  firft  Romans^  the  agrarian  laws  gave  tQ 
each  proprietor,  ;he  ej^tei^t  of  lapd  that  fufRced 
for  his  family ;  it  was  to  them  moi:e  eafy  than 
to  us,  to  ufe  oxen  only  for  ploughing  the  lands. 
Among  the  domeftick  animals  ufeful  to.  4 
nation,  which  might  contribute  to  plaqc  the 
countryman  'in  a  ftate  of  eafe,  and  of  which  the 
government  ought  to  favour  the  multiplication, 
we  mufl:  not  forget  the  bees.  They  are  the 
more  valuable,  as,  without  cor^fuming  any  kind 
of  fubfiftance  ufeful  for  man  or  other  animals, 
they  maintc^in  themfelves  and  furnifli  an  excel-, 
lent  food.  The  wax  which  we  draw  from  them 
forms  a  branch  of  very  lucrative  qoipmcrce.  It 
is  pro;  er  to  inftruft  the  countryman  upon  the 
method  of  managing  them,  of  multiplying  them, 
of  dilpenfing  with  many  barbarous  oper^tion^r 
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pa  them,  and  of  drawing  from  them  9s  greai 
profit  as  poffible^ 

Facilitate  the  Maintenance  of  Cattle. 

In  fine,  do  you  wifii  that  the  niaintenancc  of 
cattle  ftiould  enrich  the  farmers  ?  Fumifh  thcni 
the  means  bf  nourifhing  them  without  great 
trouble,  and  of  augmenting  the  nUmber  as  much 
as  pofliblc,  without  hurting  the  other  produdt 
of  the  country.  This  is  particularly  interdling 
to^  our  country.  We  arc  in  want  of  abundance 
of  forage  for  wintering  the  numeroqs  herds  of 
cattle  which  we  fend  in  fummer  to  the  mountains. 
Nothing  more  facilitates  this  than  the  artificial 
graffes.  Without  occupying  too  much  land, 
they  yield  a  great  quantity  of  forage. 

Another  objedt  of  importance  is  to  enable  our 
countrymen  to  rp^r  and  fatten  more  hc^s  than 
jhey  do  at  prefent.  We  import  a  great  number 
from  our  nei  hbours,  which  cany  large  fums 
of  money  out  of  the  country.  Nothing  would 
be  wifer  than  a  regulation  forbidding  this  im- 
portation. It  would  then  only  remain  by  divers 
arrangements  to  favour  the  maintenance  of  this 
fort  of  cattle.  TI.e  farmers  would  have  a  greater 
facility  in  rearing  them,  if  the  forefts  were  peo- 
pled with  trees  that  afliit  in  fattening  them.  Wc 
might  alfo  gain  a  more  abundant  fubfiftance  to 
thefe  animals,  by  rendering  more  common  the 

culture 
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culture  of  difi^rcnt  roots,  fuch  as  potatoes,  tur- 
nipsr,  topinambours,  raddiflies,  Ofr.  They, 
would  Qot  be  lefs  ufeful  in  feeding  oxen.  At 
the  fame  time  they  would  fupply  in  winter  the 
icarcity  of  green  forage,  which  many  beads 
require,  or  they  will  not  do  ~  well.  We  fiiight 
immedutely  have  all  thefe  different  aififtances, 
if  individuals  were  not  tied  down  by  regulations 
of  police  in  the  arrangements  of  their  fields. 
Without  tbeie  (hackles  which  hold  their  hands, 
all  the  reft  of  rural  oeconomy  would  be  improved. 
Tim  is  what  leads  us  to  (he  eighth  confideration, 
ta  leave  each  proprietor  mailer  of  fowing  his 
own  land  as  he  will,  and  of  diflributing  bis  fields 
in  the  moil  ufeful  manner,  according  to  the 
circumftances  in  which  he  finds  his  eilate ;  he 
would  then  be  permitted  to  take  the  beil  mea- 
fiires  for  maintaining  cattle,  with  the  leail  ex» 
pence  poflible. 


i 
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liberty  of  Inclofure. 

IN  countries  of  open  fields,  inftead  of  the  pKK' 
prietors  having  a  right  to  manage  their  land 
as  they  ple^,  they  have  not  the  liberty  of  fow^ 
ing  what  they  think  proper,   or  of  adopting 
many  advantageous  articles  of  culture,  without 
cxpofing .  themfelves  to  fee  the  fruit  of  their 
labour  devoured  with  impunity,  by  the  cattle 
ient  into  the  fields  after  the  crops  of  corn  are  ofi; 
For  giving  reft  to  their  lands  they  are  confirmed 
to  leave  them  in  ufelefs  fallows.     Inftead  of 
encreafing  their  corn   and  their .  forage,    they 
cannot  gain  the  advantage  of  their  manure*   For 
it  is  a  fait  confirmed  by  experience,  that  the 
artificial  grafles  repair. the  waftes  of  the  ibil* 
and  manure  the  exhaufted  fields,     Not  being  at 
liberty   to  fow  artificial  grafles  wherever  they 
pleafe,  they  cannot  have  a  juft  proportion  be? 
tween  their  grafs  and  arable,  nor  break  up  and 
renew  their  natural  grafles— -neither  in  ploughr 
ing  or  fowing,  can  they  allot  their  fields  with 
aw  eye  to  the  manure  they  require.    The  great 
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idvantagcs  that  would  attend  a  different  admi- 
niftration  of  common  fields  have  already  been 
{et  forth  fo  clearly  by  many  writers,  that  it  is 
needlefs  further  to  expatiate  on  it  here* 

The  poor  would  have  no  reafon  to  complain 
of  the  abolition  of  commons,  if,  as  we  have- 
already  infinuated,  the  proprietors  pay  a^ent, 
deftined  to  extinguifli  mendicity,  and  to  form 
young   mc^  to   an   a6live  and  laborious   life* 
Neverthelefs,  however  ufeful  this  abolition  would 
be,  it  fhould  not  be  by  a  ftroke  of  authority^ 
that  we  endeavour  to  bring  it  about.     Nothing 
being  mqre  dear  to  a  nation  than  old  cuiloms^ 
it  is  dangerous  to  attack  .them,  in  front.     When 
we  would  make  the  change,  thfey  ought  to  be 
abolifhed,  for  example,  by  the  forcp  of  mild- 
befs,  patience,  and  encouragements,  by  perfua- 
fion,  and  views  of  pri^fete  intercft. 

Why  Ihould  we  not  by  ibund  reafons,  engage 
intelligent  communities  to  make  a  trial  of  this 
abolition  ?  They  can  never  fail  drawing  from 
them  great  advantages  ^,         ' 


*  Since  the  decifion  on  the  Memoirs  on  Ljpgiflation, 
this  example'  has  been  given  by  the  town  of  Or^^,who, 
after  a  clear  examination,  have  aboliflied  the  open 
fields  in  all  its  territory;  it  has  placed  the  inhabits^nts 
in/ a  ftate  of  adopting' many  advantageous  cultures, 
and  in  particular  that  of  madder,  which  fuccecds 
wonderfully  in  much  of  the  fpil. 
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The  flourifhing  ftate  in  which  they  would 
place  themfelves,  would  ibon  draw  others  to 
imitate  them-,  and,  without  having  recourfe 
to  any  violence,  would  free  our  country  from  9 
xnsdom  which  fhackles  all  good  cultivaton^  and 
holds  them  in  flaVery. 

But  fay  fome.  If  we  abolifh  the  commons, 
how  are  the  Iheep  to  be  folded  after  the  corn 
crops  ?  Should  we  deprive  them  of  a  paftum 
which  is  fo  falutary  ?  I  have  often  underftood, 
that  this  difficulty  has  been  objefted.  But  let  us 
throw  our  eyes  on  the  provinces  of  FrancSy  where 
thefe  unprofitable  paftures  are  not  poflefled* 
Every  one,"  fays  M  du  Hamel^  *'  applies  his 
land  to  what  he  pleafes  ;  he  fows  all  forts  of 
grain,  legCiminous  plants,  &f^.  and  he  is  aflured 
*^  that  no  mifchief  Ihall  be  done  them,  without 
"  the  want  of  hedges  and  ditches :  if  he  fows 
"  fainfoine,  lucerne,  or  clover  with  his  oats,  as 
*'  the  young  grafs  comes  up  among  the  haulm,  it 
**  fuffices  for  the  proprietor  to  mark  his  field 
with  fome  whifps  of  ftraw,  for  preventing  the 
(hcpherds  entering  it.  Befides,  the  owners  of  the 
'*  cattle  are  refponfible  for  the  damage."  Thus 
after  the  abolition  of  the  common  rights  tvcr^ 
one  might  fold  their  ftieep  oh  their  own  lands, 
ufing  the  fame  precautions.  It  is  true,  that  this 
practice  would  be  more  difficult  with  us.  As  moft 
of  our  countrymen  poflefs  lands  which  are  ex- 
tremely 
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titmely  divided  and  narrow  ^  it  would  not  jbri 
eafy  to  confine  their  fheep  to  their  own  land^ 
without  damaging  thofe  of  their  neighbours, 
which  were  covered  with  clover,  lucerne,  or  other 
l^ants.  We  muft  therefore  endeavour  to  remedy 
by  mild  and  equitable  means,  thi^  too  great 
divifion  of  lands,  which  is  for  other  reafons  alfo 
very  pernicious  to  cultivation.  It  is  the  ninth 
confideration  of  Legiflation,  in  which  we  come 
to  confider  this  union* 


/    ! 
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CONSIDERATION    IX. 


Reunion  of  partkular  Eftates. 

IF ' the  lands  of  farmers  are  too , much  fub- 
dividend,  and  difperfed  here  and  there  in  a 
great  territory,   they  cannot  give  them  a  due 
attention.     They  are  never  quick  enough  ia 
preventing  the  damages  with  which  they  arc 
threatened,  nor  yet  for  remedying  them-    What 
precious  time  is  loft  in  carrying  ploughs,  £s?c. 
from  field  to  field  at  a  diftance !    What  fat^^ie 
both  to  man  and  beaft !    How  much  there&ire  is 
it  to  be  wiihed,  that  certain  eftates  were  more 
united^  until  they  were  of  a  reafonable  extent. 
But  in  operating  this  unicMi,  ought  we  to  follow 
the  example  of   the    Englijh^    by  authorizi^ 
forced  exchanges,  after  having  accurately  efti- 
matcd  the   rcfpedive  value,    and  to  feek  bf 
equivalents,  to  render  the  whole  advantageous 
to  every  one  ?     Although  fuccefs  has  attended 
this  method  in  England^  ftill  it  is  dangerous  to 
adopt  it.   The  commiflioners  left  to  themfclvcs, 
perhaps,  are  gained  by  the  rich,  or  by  thofe 
who  have  credit  with  ^hem ;  and  thxis  the  poor 
may  be  opprefled.     Oftentimes  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  give  equivalents  for  pieces  which  arc 
4  affigned 
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aillgned  to  others  ;  particularly  from  the  facility 
of  improving  them  by  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  ftables,  t^c.  with  dung,  ahcj  the  dirt  of  lanes 
Dr  foads,  which  render  them  extremely  valuabte. 
Wc  might  know  too  oft^n  the  complaints  and 
murmurs  of  thofe  who  arc  particularly  fond  of 
certain  lands,  believing  themfelves  injured  By 
thej  exchanges  to  which  they  would  be  con- 
ibained.  They  would  call  it  oppreffiori,  an 
odious^  word,  which  ought  never  to  be  fupported 
among  free^men.  For  thefe  reafons,  it  is  better 
to  encourage  individuals  to  niake  thefe  exchimges 
•voluntarily,  and  without  conftraint;  It  would 
much  facilitate  them,  fo  enfranchife  them  fmm 
all  quit-rents  :  the  fief  would  lofe  nothing,  fiwt 
in  the  prefeht  ftate  of  things,  exchanges  are 
very  rarely  made.  If  it  came  to  pafs^  diat  the 
new  aitangements  deprived  any  one  of  their  quit- 
rents,  without  giving  an  equivalent,  it  could  not 
be  for  any  long  time  -,  they  would  be  amply 
recompenfed  for  this  momentary  facrifice,  when 
cftates  were  augmented  in  value  by  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  union.  In  fine,  we  ought  not  to 
negleft  mild  and  honeft  means,  which  tend  to 
favour  the  recompenfing  individuals,  and  giving 
juft  matter  of  content  to  all ;  that  they  might 
fee  with  pleafure,  thefe  arrangements  foeffential 
to  all  good  hufbandry.     We  ought  to  invite  the 

cidcs  and  communities  to  take  this  affair  into 

con- 
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confideradon.     *^  Invite/'   fays  the  celebrated 

Montefauieu^  "  when  you  cannot  conilrain,  coil- 

*  ••    •         •      •  , 

*<  du£k  ^hen  you  cannot  command ;  this  is  the 
height  of  abilities.  Reafon  gives  a  natural 
empire;  (he  ba;s  even  a  tyrannical  empire* 
"  If  werefift,  that  rtfiftance  is  hfer  triumph; 
^  it  will  be  but  t  little  time  before  we  rctiurn 
^  tp.her>     .,  ,  , 

.  If  it  is  qfeful  that  the  eftates  of  proprietors 
ihould  not  be  too  much  divided,^  and  fcattpred 
here  and.  there;  on  the  other  hand,  agricul- 
ture fuffers  if  lan^s  are  difttibuted  into  toof 
greait  farms;  inf  which  cafe  there  muil  be  too 
many  great  proprietors,  and  at  the  fanae  tune 
a  defed^  of  property  among .  tYit  cultiVatcnv; 
hence  a  new  and  tenth  confideration  of  Legifj^ 
lationt  confifts,  in  preventing  the  evils  which 
may  refult  from  a  too  great  uniofi  of  fends  in 
individuals. 


O 
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CONSIDERATION    X. 


EfttUes  too  large. 

WHEN  the  foil  of  a  country  is  divided 
intx)  great  eftates,  they  are  for  the  mod 
part  cultivated  only  by  mercenaries,  who  never 
take  a  true  intereft  in  the  amelioration  of  lands, 
of  which  they  arc  not  proprietors.  When  all  is 
abandoned  to  the  avidity  of  farmers,  all  languifhes 
and  pcrifhes  infcnfibly  in  the  country  *.  The 
mafters  refide  in  the  cities,  and  living  with  fliew, 
confume  all  their  revenues,  without  attending  to 
the  culture  of  the  lands.  The  farmers  who  hire 
them,  think  only  of  gettmg  all  that  is  poflible, 
and  enriching  themfelves  at  their  expence. 
Thinking  only  of  the  prefent  moment,  they  can 
work  for  no  other  effedts.  They  will  not  be  at 
the  expence  of  improvements,  of  which  perhaps 
another  may  reap  the  benefit,  when  placed  jn 
the  farm.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fee  the  great 
domains  of  princes  fo  often  are  mifchievous  to 
the  culture  of  the  land.  Thefe  vaft  extents  of 
land  would  become,  without  contradiftion,  one 
of  the*  greateft  rcfources,  if  divided  and  fold  to 
their  fubje£ts  at  a  reaibnable  price.  The  only 
means  of  engaging  farmers  to  redouble  their 

*  This  appears   to  be  very  ftraiige  in  England. 
Trm[. 
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iirdpur  and  zeal  in  the  culture  of  the  earth,  is 
.  to    ordain    that    leaies    fhould  be  made  of  a 
long  duration. 

But  nothing  animates  a  cultivator  ib  much  as 
farming  his  own  landi  You  then  will  not  fee  bjr 
his  indifference,  that  his  labour  is  bellowed  on 
the  field  df  another ;  on  the  contrary  his  aftivity 
is  fuftained  by  the  agre^abte  idea,  that  the  more 
he  improves  his  farm^  the  more  he  augmehts  its 
value,  and  the  fooner  it  wSI  place  him  in  a  ftate 
of  eafe.  It  is  therefore  of  great  confequence, 
that  the  farmers  fhould  be  proprietors^  and  ift' 
general  poflcfi  the  land  they  cultivate.  The 
fmall  extent  of  their  eftates  is  the  greateft  fpur  to 
their  induftry.  The  neceflity  they  are  tinder  of 
finding  fubfiftencfe  for  their  ftoiil^es,  forces  them 
tb  augment  the  fertility  of  the  gfoiind.  Bad 
land  prefcntly  becomes  good  tinder  the  hands  of 
its  owner  who  works  on  it  -,  but  wheft  it  belongs 
to  a  rich  Hiah^  who;  difdaihiiig  fuch^  labour^ 
employs  mercenaries  t6  perform  it;  it  lies' g^e- 
rally  wafte ;  for  hon^  ate  dilpofed  to  Hire  work- 
men at  a  large  expence  to  break  up  and  impfdve 
bad  lands^  when  there  is  an  uncertainty  of  being 
repaid  the  coft ;  the  money  ,is  converted  to  other 
tifes,  or  an  eftate  bought  in  a  mofe  fertile  foil. 
But  the  little  proprietor  of  fuch  wafte  lands  is 
hot  fo  repulfed;  as  he  has  hot  the  means  of 
purchafmg  another  farm^   He  attaches  himfelf 

O  i  with 
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with  vigour  to  the  cultivation,  and  corre&s  by 
every  means  the  bad  qualities  he  meets  with: 
he  does  not  regret  thefe  pains^  for  tlie  little  they 

return  him he  lofes  not  a  moment but 

through  the  force  of  diligence  and  labour,  he 
by  degrees  changes  the  nature  of  his  foil— ^and 
reduces  it  to  a  profitable  land.  This  is  a  true 
conquefl:  to  the  flate :  a  new  field  is  gained  to 
the  country,  inftead  of  being  loft  under  the 
hands  of  a  citizen  or  great  proprietor.  Such  a 
farmer  makes  the  moft  of  every  thing  that  is 
produced  by  his  little  eftate  ^  and  manages  all 
with  a  wife  oeconomy.  But  the  great  -are  rc- 
gardlefs  of  what  they  call  trifles  ;  and  are  at  too 
great  a  diftance  to  turn   all  jto  profit.      With 

them  you  fee  that  land  turned  into  avenue^ 
walks^  and  ufelefs  decorations,  which  would 
maintain  many  a  poor  family.  But  it  may  be 
afked,  how  can  ^  countryman  who  poflelles  but 
a  few  fields,  and  they  yielding  a  moderate  re- 
venue, be  able  to  command  good  inflroments 
0f  hufbandry  ?'  Is  it  not  natural  to  ibppo% 
that  hb  land  muft  be  ill  cultivated  ?  ^-^^^-^  It 
tnay  be  much  better  than  by  a  great  proprietor 
who  difdains  labour,  provided  he  is  not  in  debt, 
tiiat  he  lives  under  a  mild  government,  and  thtt 
he  has  been  infpired  in  his  youth  with  a  love  of 
frugality  and  labour.  The  ufe  of  oxen  and 
irtificial  gr^es  being  introduced^  the  little  pro- 

pfietot 
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prietor  will  always  have  the  neceflary  afliftance 
for  improving  his  land the  quantity  of  ma- 
nure, and  the  number  of  ploughs  and  carts, 
augment  with  the  mimber  of  the  fields.  Never 
was  agriculture  more  flourifhing  than  among  the 
Romans^  before  tha  lands  were  too  unequally 
divided  among  the  citizens,  and  while  all  were 
at  the  iame  time  proprietors  and  farmers.  The 
portions  which  Romulus  had  adlgned  them  were 
very  fmall ;  but  being  well  cultivated  they  fuf- 
ficed  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families ;  Yor 
they  found  wonderful  rcfources  in  their  frugality 
and  love  of  labour, 

Neverthelefs,  however  ufeful  this  divifion  rf 
lands  equally  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
may  be,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  topreferve  it  long. 
In  fpite  of  the  agrarian  laws,  which  among  the 
Romans  gave  bounds  to  avarice,  inequality  was 
not  flow  in  introducing  itfelf  among  them,  and 
the  people  defpoiled  of  their  lands  loudly  com- 
pldned.  We  fhall  not  repeat  here  what  Le- 
^flation  ought  to  do,  for  preventing  inheritances 
x^uniting  themfelves  in  fingle  perfons.  We  have 
already  fpoken  of  it  under  the  article  of  luxury  i 
we  fliall  therefore  content  ourielves  with  adding, 
that  we  ftiould  without  ceafing  watch  the  great 
proprietors,  if  we  ar6  defirous  that  they  Ihould 
not  abforb  the  eftatcs  which  join  their  domains ; 
^or  wjth  their  nioney  they  may  find  it  eafy  to 

9  ?  9^^m 
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obtain  alL    They  may  throw  upon  their  li^ 

i)eighbour  fo  many  difficulties,  as  to  oblige*  hini 
f o  come  into  whatever  they  demand ;  or  tempt 

others  ,for  the  high  prices  they  oifFer  for  lands 
they  are  eager  to  get  podeflion  of— or  by  pro- 
miiing  favour  and  proteftion.  The  countryman 
left  to  himfelf,  thus  becomes  feduced  and  de- 
ipoiled  of  his  bed  lands,  he  fpends  the  money  lie 
received  by  the  fale,  and  be  leaves  to  his  mife- 
rable  pofterity  nothing  but  bad  land  to  difcourage 

themfelves  with. 

It  is  not,  for  the  reft,  that  the  great  proprietors 

are  not  ufeful  when  they  refidfc*  upon  their  lands, 
provided  they  do  not  want  to  engrofs  all  around 
them ;  but  when  they  Ihew  themfelves  moderate, 
and  full  of  fcntinients  Of  humanity,  when  they 
love  to  encuuragfe  the  countrymen  by  their  coiih- 
fels,  their  direftions,  their  example,  and  affift- 
ance.  Their  prefehce  circulates  money  in  the 
country  •,  they  give  a  market  for  produfts — they 
aug  i.ent  manures :  with  better  educations  they 
are  more  in  a  ftate  of  making  fucceflive  refearchcs, 
of  obferving,  and  experiencing  different  me- 
thods.  When  there  are  many  great  proprietors 
in  a  ftate,  the  government  ought  by  honourable 
attention  to  engage  them  to  live  in  the  country, 
and  gain  an  amiable  charafter  among  their 
neighbours.  It  is  the  beft  way  of  preventing 
the  infinite  evils  brought  on  by  too  great  eftates, 
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At  the  fame  time  it  is  propofed,  to  difguft 
ftrangcrs  from  making  too  great  acquilicions  of 
land  in  a  country,  unlefs  they  come  to  refide  on 
them ;  for  otherwife  the  lands  will  become  of  a 
negative  value  in  a  province.  All  the  revenues 
of  the  cftates  pofleffed  by  thefe  ftrangers,  will 
go  out  of  the  country,  and  neither  the  eafe  or 
induftry  of  the  neighbouring  people  be  the  leaft 
the  better  for  them.  This  cafe  may  cafily  arrive 
in  certain  circumflances.  If,  for  example,  9 
poor  country,  through  a  want  of  indUftry  an4 
commerce,  but  agreeable  for  its  profpe6ts  and 
the  variety  of  its  produftions — ^where  no  impofts 
s^re  paid,  and  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rich 
and  opulent  cities,  where  commerce  and  other 
refources  produce  much  money,  the  individuals 
of  thofe  cities  may  want  to  realize  their  wealth 
in  fuch  a  country.  They  buy  confiderable  lands, 
and  all  of  them  fertile.  No  perfons  in  fuch  a 
poor  country  can  be  in  a  ftate  of  entering  into 
competition  with  diem — of  paying  fq  well — or 
of  buying  fo  much.  What  is  the  ^onfequence  ? 
It  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  a  country  will 
impoveriih  themfelves  nK>re  and  more ;  national 
itiduftry  would  iaoguiih  more,  as  that  of  their 
neighbours  augmented.  All  the  produce  of  theie 
cftates  would  be  Ipent  in  thofe  wealthy  cities. 
The  natural  inhabitants  of  the  country  would 

O4  be 
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,be  difgyftedi  ^d  the  whole  entirely  depo- 
pulated. 

When  we    throw  our  eyes  on  the  Pais  de 

■■■'■  '      •       '<"      •      i.f 

Vaudj  we  find  in  many  places,  that  moft  part  of 
the  countrymen  poflefs  the  fields  they  cultivate. 
They  are  the  proprietors,  though  under  the  weight 
of  debts.  Tf  they  are  incommoded  by  ^reat 
neighbours,  it  is  principally  in  tlie  vine  diftridsj 
There  it  is  common  to  fee  great  proprietors  of 
vines  who,'  to  get  dung,  bu/  and  engrof3  all  the 
grafs  of  a  village,  which  makes  the  countrymea 
to  whom  they  abandon  the  culture  of  the  fields;, 
find  thcmifelves  almoft  without  grafs,  or  at  leaft 
with  that  which  is  very  bad.  They  have  not  at 
the  fame  time  the  refourcc  of  artificial  grafles^ 
becaufe  of  the  open  fields.  It  would  be  aftoniih'^ 
ing  if  their  fields,  wanting  manure,  did  not  de- 
cline every  day,  and  produce  but  paltiy  crops. 
The  good  of  agriculture  demands  that  we  place 
the  cultivators  free  from  fuch  great  engroflers  of 
grafs,  which  is  the  ruin  of  their  oeconomy. 

As  the  culture  of  vines  has  a  good  influence 
upon  the  ftate  of  a  country,  we  are  obliged  to 
difcufs  what  regards  them,  and  not  to  keep  too 
long  on  ohe  iubjec^  when  the  occafion  prelents 
a  new  one :  it  is  the  eleventh  confideratk)h  <£ 
Legiflation.  v 
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CONSIDERATION   XI. 
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IT  is  not  to b^ doubted  but  the  culture  of  thq 
vine  is  advantageous,  and  that  the  goodneik 
of  the  wine  may  gain  a  reception  in  the  neigh- 
*  bourinor  countries.     There  ^re  lands  which  by 
reafon  of  their  fituation  and  the  nature  of  thq 
foil,    cannot    otherwifc  be  ufefully  employed. 
Befides,  this  culture  maintains  many  men.   Some 
are  occupied  in  furniftiing  vine  props,  others  in 
conftruAipg  cafks ;  and  laftly,  a  great  number 
of  workmen  are  peceflary,  for  tyiig  and  pruning 
the  vines,   for  ploughing   and  cleaning  when 
wanted,  or  for  gathering  the  crop.     In  thus 
multiplying  among  the  inhabitants  the  means  of 
gaining  their  fubfiftence,  they  contribute  to  po- 
pularibn.    The  expences  of  the  culture,  which 
flic  fale  of  the  wine  returns  to  the  proprietor, 
arc  therefore  very  advantageous  to  the  ftate. 
Irhe  culture  of  the  vine  is  in  thefe  refpecfbs,  more 
favourable  than  that  of  corn,  &?r.    Befides,  the 
number  of  workmen  which  the  ving  demands, 
augments  the  confiimption  of  produfts,    and 
furhilhes  to  grain  a  certain  market.     The  vig- 
nerons  having  finilhcd  their  works,  may  aid  the 
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farmer,  in  harvcfting  his  corn,  in  making  his 
late  crops  of  hay,  and  in  winter  in  felling  his 
woods  and  other  occupations.  In  fine,  when 
the  vineyards  yield  a  wine  of  a  good  quality, 
they  give  to  the  exterior  commerce  of  a  nation, 
a  new  branch  very  lucrative,  which  cannot  be 
too  much  favoured  by  government:  but  it  is 
pernicious  to  a  country,,  when  the  wines  regorge 
for  want  of  a  market.  T^hey  then  ruin  the  pro- 
prietors of  vineyards,  and  plunge  the  inhabitants 
into  drunkennefs.  Wc  muft  therefore  favour 
the  fale  among  ftrangers  by  every  poffible  means, 
as  for  example,  in  laying  no  dvuies  on  the  com- 
merce, in  encouraging  the  exportation  by  boun- 
ties, in  interdicting  every  fpecies  of  monopoly, 
in  refufing  to  the  firft  of  citizens  exclufive  privi- 
leges, which  raifes  the  profits  of  certain  cultiva- 
tors. We  fpeak  not  further  here  of  this  point, 
a3  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  be  more  diftindt  on 
it  in  the  third  part. 

In  fpite  of  the  great  advantages  which  are  in 
general  procured  by  the  culture  of  vines,  it  muft 
neverthelefs  be  allowed,  that  they  are  prejudicial 
in  certain  circumftances.  It  is  dangerous  to  rob 
the  fields  of  all  the  dung  and  manure  of  the 
villages ;  an  inconvenience,  which,  as  we  have 
already  infinuated,  ought  not  to  be  increafed, 
but  meafures  taken  againft  the  great  proprietors 
of  vineyards — and  alfo  to  inti;Qduce  the  ufe  of 

artificial 
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artificial  graflcs.  When  there  is  fpread  in  nar- 
row limits,  the  quantity  of  dung  which  is  pcr- 
tnittcd  to  be  applied  to  each  acre  of  vines, 
the  wine  becomes  lefs  abundant,  but  gains  in 
quality,  and  becomes  more  fought  for  among 
ftrangers,  it  is  therefore  more  eafily  fold,  and 
confequently  we  are  not  fo  flooded  with  wine, 
without  being  able  to  find  purchafers,  The 
culture  of  vines  is  therefore  prejudicial  when 
eftablifhed  in  diftrids  which  produce  only  a  bad. 
wine,  full  of  acid,  and  which  will  not  perfed: 
itfelf  in  keeping,  Thefe  fort  of  wines  occa- 
fion  a  confiderable  attack. on  the  reputation  of  all 
that  are  produced  in  a  province.  As  foreigners 
are  afraid  of  being  cheated  by  fraudulent  mix- 
tures, they,  infallibly  do  mifchief  to  all  the  trade 
of  wine.  Befides,  fuch  unhealthy  draughts  muft 
^ffedt  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  there- 
fore  to  be  wilhed,  that  the  proprietors  of  vine- 
yards, fituated  in  diftrids,  which  in  general  yield 
bad  wines,  would  ufe  their  land  for  fome  other 
purpofc  which  would  anfwer  better.  But  for 
engaging  them  to  do  this,  muft  there  be  ordon- 
ances  to  force  them  to  break  up  fuch  grounds  ? 
We  ought  not  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  violent 
expedients  for  making  them  employ  their  lands 
for  a  better  purpofe ;  it  is  much  better  to  bring 
them  to  give  up  their  vines  voluntarily.  When  ' 
they  find  a  fure  market  for  corn,  the  proprietors 
^  of 
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of  fuch  bad  vineyards  will  freely  diminifli  the 
quantity  for  interefting  himfelf  in  the  culture  of 
the  fields :  when  the  n^ceffary  manufaftufcs  arc 
introduced  into  a  counjry,  inftead  of  drawing 
bad  wine  from  the  earth,  they  will  find  it  far 
more  advantageous  to  produce  the  faw  materials 
on  which  manufafturirig  induftry  may  exercife 
itfclf 

The  Ipirit  of  good  legiflation  tends  always 
to  condudt  men  to  the  defired  end,  by  the 
jnildeft  ways.  The  legiflator  ou^ht  to  endea- 
vour to  eriiploy  them,  according  to  his  fancy, 
without  their  perceiving  it.  Shew  a  vifible 
intereft  in  what  you  want  to  be  performed ;  at 
the  fame  time  ofier  whatever  is  requifite  for  faci- 
litating it ;  fo  as  to  carry  mankind  according  to 
your  will  without  conftraint. 

We  fhall  now  come  tp  fhew  how  legiflation 
muft  proceed  to  encourage  the  culture  of  the 
lands  already  erf*  value.  -  It  remains  to  fee  what 
will  augment  the  quantity  of  arable  land.  But 
firft  we  muft  carry  our  views  to  the  foretts,  fee 
that  they  occupy  as  fmall  a  fpace  as  pofTible,  but 
at  the  fame  tinie  fufficient  for  all  the  neceflafy 
yfes  to  which  wood  is  applied.  This  ^s  the 
p'elfth  Confideration.        '  "  '     ' 
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CONSIDERATION    XH. 


JFoods  and  Fifrejis* 

WHEN  forefls  cover  a  too  great  fpacc,  ic 
is  without  doubt  ufeful  to  extirpate  a 
part  of  them.  Befides  the  land,  they  rob  many 
advantageous  articles  of  culture.  The  more 
arable  land  the  greater  the  qu^tity  of  fubfiftence^ 
commerce,  employment  •,  and  confequently,  the 
greater  the  population  of  a  ftate.  Too  great 
forefts  render  a  climate  colder  than  it  would 
be  without  them,  and  thereby  prejudice  other 
produftions  which  require  a  certain  degree  ot 
heat. 

.With  forefts  that  occupy  but  a  reafonable 
extent  of  land,  which  are  well  managed,  more 
wood  is  gained  than  from  immenfe  ones  that  are 
cut  without  ordjpr  or  regulation,  where  con- 
fiderable  voids  are  left,  and  no  care"  taken  to 
repair  them.  Thefe  forts  of  negleft  are  fo 
common,  that  in  the  midft  of  great  forefts  there 
is  often  a  want  of  wood  j  and  on  every  fide  we 
fte  lands  as  uncultivated,  as  if  they  belonged  to 
nobody.  It  is  the  m after-piece  of  a  good  po- 
lice, to  know  how  to  reftraln  the  fqrefts  to  jirfl 
bounds,  proportioned  to  the  real  wants-,   and 

witliout 
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Without  their  being  of  too  great  extent  to  make 
them  furnifli  all  that  is  neceflary  for  fuel,  for 
forges,  and  other  ufeful  cftablifhments.  There 
are  fomc  countries  where  there  is  a  greater  faci- 
lity than  in  others,  of  diminifhing  the  extent  of 
forefts,  becaufe  the  want  of  wood  may  be  fup- 
plied  by  the  aid  of  mines  of  coal  and  turf.  We 
have  many  diftrids  in  our  country,  where  it* 
would  be  eafy  to  procure  this  refource. 

After  having  eitablifhed  a  juft  proportion 
between  the  exten*  of  forefts  and  the  arable 
lands  of  a  country,  it  would  be  an  excellent 
regulation  to  maintain  that  proportion,  to  pre* 
vent  the  unceafing  diminution  of  woods,  and  the 
fcarcity  which  in  confequence  follows  it.  For 
it  is  a  moft  precious  produftion,  which  an  in- 
duftrious  nation  might  render  valuable  in  a 
thoufand  ways ;  and  which,  whenever  wanted^ 
brings  many  infurmountable  obftacles  to  different 
undertakings. 

The  prefervation  of  forefts  demands,  that  wd 
place  bounds  to  the  exceffivc  aud  ruinous  con- 
sumption of  wood,  which  in  Ibme  inftanccs  is 
occafioned  by  luxury,  foftnefs,  and  that  love 
of  eafe  which,  has  made  fo  great  a  progrefs 
amongft  us. 

Care  fliould  be  taken,  that  the  proprietors  o^ 
woods  feel  the  necefllty  of  preferving  them^ 
Without  thinking  of  pofterity,  they  would  enjoy 

I  every 
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every  thing ;  they  Ihould  be  recalled  to  mode- 
ration, not  to  facrifice  too  much  to  prefent  in- 
tereft,  but  truft  to  a  future  day,  as  in  other  parts 
of  rural  oeconomy.  Here  they  want  to  be  ri- 
goroufly  tied  down  by  government  to  wife 
regulations. 

It  is  neceflary  not  only  to  ordain  that  the  fine 
woods  fliall  be  refcrvcd  for  building,  but  alfo  wifely 
to  determine  when  fiich  referved  wood  ought  to  be 
cut.  Trees  attain  a  certain  age  in  which  they  are 
in  perfeftion,  but  afterwards  alter  and  degenerate. 
After  that  ^ime  it  is  better  to  preferve  them  in 
magazines,  than  to  leave  them  to  perilh  on  the 
ipot ;  befides,  the  land  ought  to  be  producing  a- 
new  for  pofterity.  But  the  time  of  cutting 
varies,  according  to  the  fpecies  of  the  trees,  the 
depth,  and  nature  of  the  foil.  M.  de  Buffon^ 
in  his  valuable  obfervations,  remarks,  that  in 
ftrong  lands  we  may  regulate  the  cuttings  of 
oak  at  fifty  years,  in  land  two  feet  and  an  half 
deep  :  at  feventy  years  in  land  three  feet  and  an 

half  deep  :  and  at  an  hundred  in  land  four  feet 
and  an  half.  In  light  and  fandy  foils,  he  fixes 
the  time  of  cutting  at  forty,  fixty,  and  eighty 
years.  The  fame  author  imagines,  that  render- 
ing timber  more  durable  would  much  preferve 
•the  forefts,  which  among  us  are  deftroyed  fo 
quick.  In  barking  trees,  and  leaving  thfem  to 
dry  and  die  at  the  root,  before  they  are  cut 

down, 
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down,  the  fap  hardens,  and  the  wood  is  more 
perfed,  its  denfity  and  ftrength  are  increafed 
confiderably ;  rules  eafy  to  he  followed;  and  (b 
very  favourable  to  the  prefervation  of  wood  for 
building,  merits  the  attention  of  all  good 
governments^: 

Reigular  cuttings  from  cxperimerits  well  made 
Appear  to  be  neceflary  alio,  for  drawing  up  the 

coppice  as  much  as  poiEble;  There  is  a  time 
during  which  trees  continue  to  ihcreafe  each 
year  more  and  more ;  and  afterwards  the  time 
comes  when  they  decline  every  year.  Then  is 
the  time  which  we  fhould  not  faU  to  ufe  for 
cutting  the  coppice  with  moft  advantage.   Widi 

a  view  to  fixing  this  age  when  woods  begin  to 
increafe  lefs  and  lefs,  M  de  Reaumur  has  pro- 

pofed  fome  interefting  experiments,  but  they  arc 
above  the  power  of  an  individual.  He  wifhes 
to  have  cut  each  year  the  fame  number  of  acres 
of  wood,  and  to  have  the  produce  exadlf 
weighed,  that  die  annual  increafe  might  be 
compared  daring  a  long  fucceflion  of  years,  for 

difcovering  the  age  when  the  increafe  of  woods 

f  ^^ 

begins  to  diminish.  *  But  as  this  age  cannot  be 
the  fame  in  all,  it  ought  to  be  varied  According 
to  foil  and  expofuion,  which  would  multiply 
the  experiments  too  much  for  aft  cxaft  precifion. 
We  muft  reduce  ourfelves  here,  as  in  moft  of 
the  affairs  of  life^  to  be  content  with  imperf^ft 

refuUS) 
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icfults^  but  which  approach  always  nearer  10 
crutby  in.  proportion  as  we  pcocuit  obfervations 
and  expcnnoencs  better  nmie  aad  morceomplet^i 
It  is  not  fufitcient  to.aiigment  the  produft  of 
forefts  by  cuctii^  wjifely .  rcgii^ated,  we  muft 
alfo  guard  their  prefervation,  by»  taking  carc^  that 
they  are  WicU^ineiared  to  .prevent,  cattle  biaag 
the  young  ihoota^  treading  und^r  fpo;  tho 
young  plants^  deftroying^  disfiguring  and  weak* 
enmg  them...  : 

:  After  having&iade  th^  duttihg^  of  woods,  we 
muft  oblige  die  proprietors  to  fow  acorns,  or 
the  feeds  of  other  trces^.  F«  not  only jtbei  aq- 
;iienc  ftubs  will  give .  produAions  always  Id^  vir 
gpn>us,  but  many  perifli  with  old  ag^.  It  has 
been  a  long  tinoe  proved  by  Qxpi?rieQc%  ^ac  in 
woods  of.  oak  theyomg  fl;cms  left  are  not  fuf- 
ficicnt  for  repairing  th©  bfSe^hcs ;  that.,  are 
made  in  forefts.  Oftenlimcs.  thofe  young  trees 
which  have  pipfpgatd  ;i»,  tl»  midft  of  othq: 
plants^  for  the  moft  part  perifh  after  being  in« 
fulated,  from  deprivation  of  fliade^  .and  being 
C}q)p^.  to  the  wtndjs,  froft^  and  fnows.  The 
young  ftems  which  refill  them  commonly  furni(^ 
wood  of  a  bad  quality^  the  acorns  which  are 
icattered  give  birth  to  but  few  oaksi  Many  are 
choakedby  the  ihade  add  drippings  of  the  other 
trees*  Thus  we  tee  many  places  void,  no^ 
withftandipg  the    ftems*     It   would  thcrsfate 
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hi  mitifhmtr^  oUijge  die  proprieAMri,  &ft  dMi 
j^^rtatlo^  of  wcodt  of  02dt)  tofoir^rm  in 
thte>  ^oocB  chifi  lunre  been  thus  defboyed., 

If  bf  Added: of  c;nkr  Md  police  woods  arc 
q^te  delftrcyed  m  temin  diftrid^j  tht^piablick 
good  detaifthds '  ttnit.  tM  govemiAmit  ftioiild  «n- 
caMr^d^ifiAiVidliid^,  cidei,  ^d  c<ihimaiikie$  ti 
Itnew  theift/ t«*elte*  bf  fo^ftg  the"  fewds,  of 
maldfig  plmtadotii:  of /cre^  from  hprfeiies. 
Many  uncultivated  lands  might  thin  lie  very 
mftfatty  ^mploy^L  Thidie  js  fiamcrly.  any  fort 
bf  (bil  iMhioh  wiU^otnouriih  fbme  kitsdikF  treesi 
When  the  neceffity^  is  come  to  thi^^  diredions 
ihoiild  be  given  for  efe^ing  gtiaott  mfbftcesy 
Wriidi  may  abfofb  the  pto^  of  the  plaiiitaftions* 

ft  ibntetsmes  ,k^  not  x^wmg  ma^  wane  iDf  the 
ibrcfts  bieiAg  well  >  fitted  i^h  tnsii,  ttett^fctediy 
tyf  wood  is  fblt  in>  certilin:  coUAtrks  •  it  i^^often 
occadbhed  by  the'  dtfteulty  of  U-ai^^orccng  k. 
How  miny  forrfts  afiffc  there  thus^  loft  to  «he 
ptab^iik;^  The  ph»its  2»i9monly  periili  M4thoi% 
3ahy  peribn  being  the  tetotr  for  them.  Iii  difco- 
Ve^ng  the  meanfi  of  making  them  v^vil  to  the 
^I^bkaACS,  many  crafts  mil  certainly  be  ibuad 
that  ionght  to  be  apl^iied  tx>  fomething  dfc  than 
.^wood.  *  If  the£e  forefls  hare  torrents  Which  faU 
into.great  rivers,  ihould  it  not  be  examined  if  it 
^oa  not  poflibk  to  ufethefe  waters  fat  floating 
siowadie  timber  wheax:ut»  and  carrying  it  at.^ 
ij  fmall 
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UnaOi  ttpencc  to  the  places  wfai^re  wood  U 
wanting  I . 

In  the  view  of  rendering  foreiU  always  more 
advantageous,  they  muft  be.  peopled  witb 
thoie  trees  that  grf  moft  wanting.  Choice  alfo 
ihould  bfs  made  of  the  foils  for  giving  to  each 
that  whi^h  will  beft  agree  with  lu  But  v»t 
ihQukl  tak^  care  not  to  plint .  together  trees 
ybich  do  nufchief  to  each  other  ^  for  i^ftat\C€^ 
the  oak  and  t|te  fir ;  which  reci{p9cally  damage* 

In  jgenerdjl,  it  is  prxi^r  to  pl^t  together  thoif 
jpecies  of  trees,,  fome  of  which  root  deeply^ 
while  others  fpread  on  the  furface^  for  from 
thence  it  comes  that  thefe  diSereiit  p^^nts  do  not 
rob  each  other  of  nopriflxment^  an^  that  all  the 
virtue  of  the  foil,  whe^er  exterior  or  interioi^ 
may  yield  Aibfillence  to  the  treos. 

Would  it.  not  be  uieful  to/.eftabliih  in  ouf 
forefts  cheftnuts»  whofe  fruit  equally  ferves  t9 
muriih  both  man  and  beaft,  a^  G|f  which  t)^ 
W9od  is  excellent  for  the  carpenter's  work  aftd 
caiks  I  How  nvuiy  other  fgiei^n  trees  migihc 
idfo  jbe  naturalised  ^n^ong  us,  as  the  Lf4ian 
<heftnut|(  which  ferves  for  &>  many  different  u(es{ 
Who  knows  not  that  moft  of  our  fruit-trees  werf 
originally  toangefs !  Why  therefore  defpair  of 
ioccefs  in  the  naturalization  of  other  plants 
brought  from  diftant  climates  ? 

Would  you  multiply  trees  without  diminifhing 
the  other  pnodudtions  of  the  earth  ?    Why  not 
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plalit  them  along  the  great  roads ;  elms,  for  ifl- 
(tance,  lo  propfcr  for  carriages,  and  fo  rare^ 
among  us  ;  or  white  mulberries— or  olives,  of 
which  the  wood  and  the  fruit  form  a  great  re- 
venue for  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  but  the 
(hade  is  pernicibus  in  the  midft  of  the  dwellings. 
-  If  our  olives  were  more  numerous,  and  being 
of  a  backward  fort,  were  (heltered  from  the 
frofts,  they  would  fave  us  the  purchafe  of  much 
foreign  oil.  The  cftabliQiment  of  live  hedges^ 
inftead  of  paks  cut  from  foreft  trees,  would 
contribute  alfo  to  the  multiplication  and  prefer- 
vatioil  of  wboci. 

•  In  fine,  wc  fhould  every  where  eftablifh  in  the 
country  the  beft  fort  of  fruit  trees,  which  would 
^miih  to  the  farmers  a  healthy  and  refrefhing 
nourifliment  It  is  thcrcfort  to  be  wiihcd,  that 
nurferies  m^ht  be  formed  for  the  produ6lion  of 
thefe  trees,  whether  of  thofe  ¥^ich  fruit  eafily; 
or  which  require  attention*  and  trouble.  By 
planting  at  all  times  both,  we  fliould  always  en- 
joy fruits  which  belong  to  both  clafl^s/ 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  Legifteaire  brings 
bur  forefts  to  yield  whatever  we  want,  without 
,  their  occupying  too  much  ground  \  it  ought  fur- 
ther, to  the  end  that  all  may  be  turned  to  profit, 
to  take  into  confideration  the  uncultivated  lands 
which  produce  neither  wood  nor  pafture,  nor  any 
ufefiil  thing;  It  is  the  thirteenth  confideration 
of  Legiflation.  * 
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Uncultivated  Land. 

TH  £  worft  lands,  thofe  which  (ecm  to  be 
the  moft  ftcrile,  which  are  covered  only 
with  broom,  fern,  and  briars,  are  fufceptible  of 
cultivation.  There  are  none  that  will  totally 
fruftrate  the  hope  of  the  labourer,  and  that  will 
not  pay  him  for  all  his  expcnccs,  if  he  under- 
ftands  how  to  accommodate  his  plants  to  thd 
nature  of  the  (oil.  He  may,  according  to  circum- 
^ances,  apply  it  to  wood,  or  eftablifh  artificial 
.grades ;  or  by  the.  force  of  manuring  make  it 
yield  legumes,  and  grain  of  all  forts.  M  k 
Marquis  de  Mirabeau  aflures  us,  that  the  inhabi* 
tants  who  are  diiperfed  here  and  there  about  the 
waftes  of  Gafcony^  have  found  means  to  get  rich 
crops,  in  inclofures  whi^h  are  moved  with  their 
huts,  in  fpite  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  land. 
But  all  the  foils  are  not  of  this  nature ;  it  |s 
very  rare  to  i^t  lands  in  this  ftate,  vmhout  (bmo 
moderate,  and  fome  of  an  excellent  quality^ 
There  is  no  foil,  howcyer  good  and  fenile  wd 
may  fuppofe  it,  which  being  abandoned  to  itfelf 
will  not  be  covered  with  thorns  and  briars, 
"^hat  a  }ois  to  the  prince  and  to  individuals  I 
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Who  can  accuftom  themlelves  to  look  without 
regret  on  countries  defart  and  fterile,  which 
with  feme  care  from  the  inhabitants^  would  pay 
them  rich  tribute  for  all  their  labours  ?  It  is  not 
by  the  extent  of  land,  but  by  the  value  of  its 
products,  that  a  fovereign  fhould  meafure  his 
power.  Of  what  import  is  it  to  unite  under  his 
dominion  vail  countries,  if  many  of  them  are 
uncultivated  ?  With  the  greatcft  refources  of 
nourifhing  a  great  people,  his  fubdilence  would 
be  precarious  and  depend  on  his  neighbours. 

All  enlightened  governments  ought  therefore 
to  excite  individuals  who  poflefi  waftes»  to  cul- 
tivate them,  or  if  they  are  not  mafters  of  it, 
they  ought  to  diftribute  them  for  the  greateft 
poITible  advantage  being  gained.  But  how  are 
we  to  fucceed  in  thefe  improvements  ?  By  fcek- 
ing  to  render  very  flourilhing  the  culture  of 
lands,  which  have  already  a  value:  for  as  the 
improvements  demand  conftantly  conflderable 
cxpences,  it  is  immediately  neceflary  to  attempt 
making  the  cultivated  lands^  at  leaft,  afTul  much 
in  fupporting  the  new  improvements.  We  muft, 
by  the  eftablilhment  of  artificial  grafies  in  the 
plaice  <^  ufclefs  fallows,  augment  manure,  which 
will  ameliorate  the  waftes.  If  in  revcrfing  this 
order,  we  embrace  too  much  at  a  time,  we  fliould 
ncgle<^  the  lands .  of  value,  for  making  imper* 
ffcd  improvements,  agriculture  would  continue 

.  to 
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to  lai^ifli.  In  advancing  infifnfibly,  we  makt 
more  progct&  tkan  if  we  wo\dd  execute  all  at  a 
^me,  by  every  effort  of  which  we  are  capable. 
Om  impco'^&mht  totidufted  after  another,  we 
fiiould  better  fed  the  end  of  the  \indertaking, 
aiid  by  granting  to  the  cukivaions  ail  f^mp^n 
from  ^1  dxitieS)  fuch  as  quit-rentt  and  dixims^ 
during  a  certaili  tinie  mon  or  iefi^  according  to 
live  dxpenc^^  ^f  the  wcK-k. 

We  may  place  alfo  in  the  rai&  of  uneultivaced 
lands^  the  cominons  which  ferve  the  inhabitants 
Qt  the  "iQWiB  aftd  villages  as  paftufv  for  their 
ca;ttle.  F^  they  are  all  <)idie  neglefbed,  with 
no  foit  ^  i^titicy  frmn  them  in  im^orementb. 
A«  in  many  of  thefe  commons  there  is  very  litfht 
herbage,  ^Aiiet  «  |»rod%iMs  ifM^nt  muft  there 
be  for  tattbiootiing  a  imiali  quantity  of  csatle^ 
which  are  alfo  often  expofed  to  eat  danger9«)$ 
plants.  If  we  were  to  break  up,  improve,  and 
fow  thefe  vaft  waftes,  only  a  part  converted  into 
grades,  clover,  ray-grafs,  and  other  herbage,  it 
would  fuffice  to  maintain  much  more  cattle,  anc) 
the  reft  might  be  confecrated  with  profit  to  other 
ufes.  Ncverthelefs,  the  countrymen  will  not 
ufe  thefe  common  paftures  with  reafon,  for  they 
tyrn  more  cattle  on  them  than  they  can  maintain 
in  winter.  The  horfes  and  oxen  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  find  at  the  end  of  their  journey  a  bad 
pourjibment,  herbs  foiled  an4  $rampled  on  by 

P  4  awimals, 
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animals^  perifh  for  the  'moil  part  to  the  ruin  oS 
the  proprietors.  .  It  would  therefore  be  infinitely 
advantageous  to  divide  thefc  commons  among 
ihe  inhabitants  of  the  place,  tp  the  end  (hat 
they  might  give  a  •  value  to  them,  and  make 
them  fupply  their  prefent  wants  ^pording  tq 
the  circumftances  of  the  place,  This  wQqld 
not  prevent  them,  where  flieep  fupceed  better, 
to  eftabiifh  parks  deftined  for  (heir  p^ure,  a^ 
Tve  have  elfewhere  f^id. 

There  arp  fviither  many  lands  which  are 
become  almoft  ufcieis  from  fuflfering  gfcatly^ 
cither  from  an  exc^s  of  humidity  or  for  want 
of  watering.  Hence  4  good  adminiftration  of 
land  demands  that  li^ater  (hould  be  condude^ 
with  underftanding,  according  to  circumftances. 

This  is  the  fourteenth  Confideration  of  Lcgi% 
tiop. 
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Marjbes^  River ^y  and  Calais  for  fTatering. 

WE  find  in  every  country  marfhes,  which 
only  want  to  be  freed  from  ftagnant 
waters  to  be  rendered  fertile.  We  affift  their 
drying  by  cutting  ^canals  through  them,  and 
fpreading  on  the  forface  th|C  marfliy  earth,  whi^h 
|s  taken  from  the  ditches  j  or  by  planting  trees, 
whofe  fap  raifes  a  part  of  the  humidity  \  or  by 
procuring  drains  for  the  water ;  or  by  prevent- 
ing bv  banks,  fcfr.  lyell  difpofed  the  waters* of 
the  rivers  froni  entering  -,  or  laftly,  by  the  raifing 
the  land  with  the  fettling  the  fublidence  of  the 
^atcr  of  the  rivers,  which  are  introduced  with 
|hat  ^iew.  Thefe  marfhes  thus  drained  are  comT 
imoilly  the  moft  fertile,  and  n^ay  be  employed 
for  different  ufes. 

Sometimes  rich  countries  are  overflpwi)  ^th 
torrents  and  rivers;,  making  great  ravages.  Ho^ 
guard  againil  a  fudden  incre^e  of  water  f  It 
floods  the  country,  covers  it  with  grayel,  deftroy^ 
pr  carri^  away  the  fii^eft  crops,  utterly  diffrour 
yaging  the  farmer.  If  the  waters  of  the  rive^ 
r^le  their  beds,  and  depofit  their  foreign  con. 
tents  which  they  bring  with  them  ^  if  £he  gro^ 
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mafs  of  gravel  formed  in  fome  places  turn  ^ 
courfe;  if  their  banks  are  too  weak ;  or  if  by 
being  crooked^  they  ftop  the  waters  in  their 
career,  and  making  them  rife,  give  the  more 
force  to  their  inundations ;  in  all  cafes  we  muft 
labour  to  reftrain  the  current  of  the  rivers.  The 
reparations  which  mufl  be  made  for  preventing 
thefc  difordcrs  may  be  eafily  determined  by 
examining  attentively  the  nature  of  the  river, 
its  bed,  and  its  banks. 

Laftly,  there  are  lands  which,  are  too  dry, 
which  for  want  of  humidity  become  barren. 
We  cannot  render  them  fertile  better  than  by 
conducing  by  canals  water  over  them,  of  which 
we  ought  before-hand  to  know  the  good  quali- 
ties, for  if  the  water  we  bring  is  bad,  we  may 

do  mifchief  to  the  land  ;  or  at  lead  (hall  never 

corred  its  ill  qualities* 

'   At  all  times,  when  governments  have  taken 

thefe  different  objefts  into  conQdefation,  we  have 
feen  entire  countries  change  their  face.  What 
have  not  the  Duicb  done,  by  damming  out  die 
ftiry  of  the  fea,  and  fecuring  themfelves  from 
Immdations,  v^'ith  which  they  arc  incefiandy 
threatened  ?  How  many  lakes  and  marihes  have 
been  happily  drained  ?  In  Cbinaj  we  fee  two  of 
diek  fincft  provinces  gained  from  the  fea  by  the 
induftry  of  their  inhabitants  */- 

•  _■  '  '  « 

•  Thefe  two  provinces  arc  called  Kiang^nan  an? 
"Jchi'itang.  *  Their  fertility  k  extjraotdinary, 
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In  IPerfia^  on  the  contrary,  a  dry  country, 
^\itrt  the  land  requires  being  watered,  what 
efibrts  are  made,  and  with  what  luccefs,   for 
condufting  ftreams  of  water  ?  Among  that  na- 
tion,  if  any  one  has  the  art  of  condu£ting  water, 
or  fountains,  in  any  place  where  it  never  wai 
before,  he  has  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantage 
of  it  for  five  generations.,    The  charge  of  fu- 
perintending  the  waters  was  among  the  Perfians 
tlie  itioft  important  in  the  ftate.    AH  thele  ex- 
amples furely  prove,  that  with  the  attention  of 
government  we  may  be  able  to  reprels  the  im- 
petuolity  of  the  waters,  and  dircA  them  accord-* 
ing  to  our  will  to  the  greateft  advantage  of  the 
country.    If  we  abandon  all  to  hazard  and  the 
care  of  fimple  individuals,  we  fliall  never  be 
long  in  feeing  the  moft  fatal  effefts.    The  evil 
we  know  encreafes  every  day ;  until  it  becomes 
irreparable.     The  conduct  of  waters  requires 
much  underftanding..    It  ihould  be  under  the 
view  of  enlightened  eyes,  who  know  wdl  how  to 
dired  the  necefiary  works  \  otherwife  we  rifque 
the  feeing  very  different  efiefts  refult  fixHn  what 
we  exped:. 

When  we  would  wifh  to  conduft  a  water  ova: 
a  dry  Ibil,  every  one  is  not  in  a  ftate  of  pro« 
flouncing  if  it  will  be  proper  to  undertake  it  ^ 
becaufe,  all  the  world  knows  not  h(^w  to  calculate 
the  advantages  which  may  be  procured  by  cmals 

for 
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for  watering,  or  the  expence  of  con(lru£ting 
and  repairing  them.  We  ought  therefore,  in  all 
ftates  truly  political,  to  excite  happy  gcniufes  to 
flxidy  the  whole  that  belongs  to  the  architefturc 
of  waters,  and  to  turn  their  views  and  ferious 
lefleckions  on  that  fide. 

What'  fervices  might  be  rendered  to  the 
country  by  men  paid  by  the  government,  for 
making  it  their  principal  occupation,  to  know 
diftinftly  all  that  is  pradtifed  by  divers  nations, 
and  in  particular  the  Dutcb^  for  banking  out 
rivers — for  placing  their  works  in  a  ftate  of  re- 
lifting  the  aftion  of  the  waves,  flow  or  violent^- 
for  draining  marflies — for  direfting  the  waters, 
and  diftributing  them  conformably  to  the  views 
propofed.  A  foyercign  ought  never  to  be  the 
fubjeft  of  regret  for  giving  penfions  to  thofe, 
who  having  the  neceflary  talents,  coniecrate 
themfelves  to  a  ftudy  lb  ufeful  to  their  country. 

When  we  undertake  to  drain  a  marfh,  there 
are  many  regulations  to  be  made.  Cattle  muft 
be  feverely  baniihed,  who  would  prevent  the 
^arth  from  fettling,  and  by  treading  it  widi  their 
feet,  make  the  waters  find  an  eafier  pafiage* 
There  are  difHculties  when  the  marfh  belongs  to 
different  communities;  they  never  will  agree 
among  themfelves  on  the  manner  of  executing 
the  work  •,  but  will  mutually  prevent  each  other 
from  labouring  in  th^  improvement  of  their 
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fefpc&ive  portions.      A  dommumty  more  tn- 
Mghtened  than  others  upon  its  true  interefts, 
endeavours  to    ex^dute    a   draining.      Imttie' 
^'diatdy    the    neighbouring    communities    who^ 
arc  fituated  below,  inftead  of  continuing  the 
work,    will    cmainly  complain    that   all   the 
water  is  thrown  on  them  to  drown  their  poC 
fcflions  :    if  their  crops  of  hay  fuffer,  they  will 
threaten  immediately  to  profecute  for  damages ; 
and  unfortunately  their  complaints  would  be  too 
often  heard.     In  the  midft  of  fo  much  chicanery 
and  difficulties,  who  can  be  aftonifhed  that  it 
Ihould  create  a  difguft,  and  that  the  marfh  ftiould 
remain  in  its  old  flate,  in  fpite  of  the  good  dif- 
pofition  of  feveral  of  the  communities  ?    It  muft 
therefore  be  by  an  order  of  the  fovereign,  oblig- 
ing all  thofe  who  have  any  part  in  the  marlh  to 
aft  in  concert,  and  to  deliberate  together  on  the 
bcft  manner  of  draining,  and  getting  rid  of  the 
water :  when  they  have  agreed  to  a  plan  which 
has  been   approved   by  men  enlightened  ahd 
verfed  in  what  concern  the  conduft  of  waters, 
it  ought  to  be  executed.     It  is  not  by  memoirs 
multiplied  without  end,  but  rather  by  giving  a 
liand  to  the  work,  after  having  well  reflefted  on 
the  undertaking  -,  and  by  facilitating  the  means 
by  fome  encouragements,  which  would  in  the 
end  change  the  face  of  a  province. 
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In  a  country  where  they  epdeavour  to  ^ve  a 
value  to  ail  thdr  lands,  th^  workmen  in  fuch 
country  mufl:  augn^ient*  As  the  number  of 
cultivators  therefone  muft  increafe,  there  (houkl 
be  a  wife  pr<^ortion  between  the  dais  of  la* 
bourers  and  the  other  orders  of  the  ftate*  Thia 
IS  the  fifteenth  confideration  of  Legjiflation. 
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STivi  .nU^lfmy^  Pwp$rtimy  baween  $k$  Qdfs  if 

NO T H i N &  contributes  more  to.thc  ferti- 
lity of  a  country  than  frequent  ploughings 
and  harrowings  of  the  earth.  We  muft  endea- 
vour without  ceafing  to  divide  the  particles,  ex-^ 
pofe  them  to ,  the  air  and  the  fun,  if  we  wou14 
obtain  good  cnops^  But  all  thefe  laborious  works 
demand  many  hands.  "  Worts'  of  this  nature 
cannot  be  executed  throughout;  a  country,  with- 
out a  great  numter  of  men,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal affair.  Fear  hot  therefore  augmenting  too 
much  the  number  of  cultivators.  It  is  the  clals 
^e  moft  precious  in  a  nation  \  it  npurifhes  and 
-maintains  all  the  others.  Excefs  (hould  never 
be  feared  in  all  the  orders  who  live  by  their 
labour.  It  is  not.  that  a  government  ought  xq 
fayour  only  the  clafs  of  labourers.  A  ftate  caur 
AQt, flourUh  who pofieiles  not alLtherefources  t£ 
its  pi^fervatioq;  -  It  is  neceflary  that  the  diffeiett 
pam  hai^e  all  the  movem^ntd  th^t  belong  t^ 
ibem,  that  the  whole  may  pafs  in  .orffer;  an4 1€» 
the  greateft  advantage.  There  inuft  be.ift  a.ftat$^ 
I  not 
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Dpt  only  cultivators,  but  alio  minifters  of  re$^ 

gion  for  teaching  the  people,  foldiers  and  officers 

capable  of  dGf<sndiQg  their  country ;  and  tnagi* 

Urates  deftined  to  adminiiler  good  and  quick 

juftice ;  men  alfo,  who  by  cultivating  the  arts  and 

Yciehces  give  relief  to  a  nation  %  manufadursA 

who  fabricate  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants,  and 

for  foreigners  if  it  is  poflible ;   and  merchants 

:fcr  carrying  on  commerce.     Who  docs  hot  fde 

that  whcii  thefe  different-  orders '  are  in  a  jull 

equilibrium  with  the  clafs  of  cultivators,  that 

the  whole  political  machine  is  well  conftitutcd  ? 

But  it  is  not  eafy  to  ,6nd  this  equilibHuiri,  and 

ftill  lefs  to  maintain  it,    Almdft  all  the  oitiefs  are 

fubjeft  to  aggrandizing  themfelves  at  the  cxpencc 

of  the  clals  of  cultivators.     A  ftroke  of  the  eye 

at  what  paflfes  in  the  focicties  of  men,  will  fuiHce 

for  convincing  us  of  this.  \ 

Religion  ought  to  be  taught  by  men  who  art 
themfelves  thoroughly  penetrated  with  it  -,  who 
by  their  lights  and  their  examples,  are  capable  of 
forming  the  manners  of  a  nation,  of  inlpiring 
'them  with  an  enlightened  fear  of  the  Divinity; 
the  beft  of  ali  guards  for  keeping  man  within 
his  duty,  and  without  which  all  others  have-^  h6 
force.  But  for  attaining  this  end  it- is  neceffary 
that  the  minifters  of  religion  be  not  toa  nume- 
rous :  for,  befides  that  in  a  great  multitude 
there  muH  enter  fome  that  are  incapable,  or 
3  -        whofe 
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Vrhofc  mannas  arc  corrupted,  who  can  00I7  be 
fit  to  difcredit  that  virtvie  which  they  preach  1 
and  many  hands  being  taken  from  the  cukure  of 
the  lands  to  make  a  great  number  of  ecclefiaftics^. 
occafions  a  diforder  heavily  felt  in  fome  countries^, 
where  they  complain  highly  of  the  priefts,  of 
convents  being  full  of  religious— and  the  reli- 
gious depopulating  the  country^  Even  amongft 
us  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  ecclefiaftic  or-' 
der  takes  from  jtfae  number  of  cultivators.  As 
loon  as  a  countryman  has  fbme  wealth  he  is 
tempted  to  bring  up  one  of  his  fons  to  the 
church,  to  the  end  that  he  may .  remove  a  part 
of  his  pofterity  from  the  chls  of  labourers.  For 
iatisfying  this  ill  placed  ambition,  he  confumes 
his  wealth,  runs  himfelf  in  debt,  and  facrifices 
the  fortune  of  his  other  children,  generally 
throwing  the  whole  into  poverty- 
.  There  is  the  fame  neceiiity  that  the  military 
order  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  .fhould  4101: 
become  pernicious  by  the  number  of  troops 
maintained  being  too  great  relativ^y  to  the  red 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  that  thcexpenqes  they 
occafion,  (hould  not  throw  a  weight  of  tsoces  oil 
die  countrynoen.  We  might  prevent  a  pa/jt  of 
the  evil  which  falls  on  a  country  from  maintainr* 
ing  numerous  troops,  if  in  time  of  peact)  by  the 
example  of  the  Ramans^  we  employed  them  in 
making  roads,  cutting  canalsi  or  conftrudlmg 
"7  Q^  other 
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other  pubUck  wcMrks.  They  might  deliver  fimr 
fmmers  from  the  corvees  or  perfonaL  fervices^ 
which  are  very  grievous^  and  turn  them  from 
t|Kir  indttftry.  Naurifhed  with  care,  they  be- 
come ftrong  and  robuft.  Accuftomed  "^o  turn 
the  earthy  th^  eafily  fuftain  the  fatigues  x>f  fieges 
which  deilroy  fo  much  of  the  world.  Many 
ftatfs  can  difpenie' without  danger,  the  keep* 
ing  ^many  troops,  from  the  affeftion  of 
cultivators  for  the  government,  and  the  duly 

cxercifing  them  in  the  manual  part  of  arms, 
as  with  us  we  find  always  robull  folcHers  ready 
ta  march  wherever  demanded.  ShoukI  a  ftate 
Airnifh  troops  to  powerful  neighbours,  either  for 
fulfilling  treaties,  or  forming  the  citizens  to  the 
operations  of  war  ?  There  art  juft  meafures  ta 
bp  taken  for  preventing  thefe  foreign  Ibldiers 
from  taking  too  many  hands  from  cultivation^ 
If  we  contradl  too  many  engagements  with  fo- 
•reigti  princes^  if  we  permit  all  the  fons  of  a 
labourer  to  be  inrolled  without  the  conient  o^ 
their  father,  or  a  fervant  without  that  of  his 
mafter,  there  is  no  peribn  who  cannot  fee  that 
the  culture  of  the  lands  muft  fufier  confiderabty  ^ 
above  all,  when  it  is  a  general  tompkint  that 
the  country  depopulates. 

No  peribn  can  deny  that  the  colture  of  the 
arts  and  fciences  merits  not  the  protedtion  of  4U^ 
oniighiencd  government  ^  bw  at  the  iame  time 


k  muft  be  atowed,  that  it  is  a  great  evil,  when  in  a 
nation  all  the  world  comes  to  mix  hfelf  in  writing 
and  ftudying ;  fo  that  the  countrymen  themfelyes 
fend  their  children  to  ftudy  in  the  town^  and  aftef 
having  taken  a  tindhire  <^  letters,  make  thenl 
notaries,  attornies,  and  other  men  of  the  quill^ 
who  do  not  till  the  earth  as  their  fathers  did» 
but  live  at  the  expence  of  others,  and  maintain 
tliemfelves  by  chicanery  wherever  they  refide* 

Still  lefs  ihould  the  nuihber  of  cultivators  be 
diminiibed,  by  employing  them  in  the  receipt  of 
the  revenues  of  a  ftate,  increafing  a  great  numbef 
of  men  who  augment  not  by  their  labour  the 
natural  riches,  and  who  are  a  dead  charge  to  thi 
publick. 

Although  manufa£tures,  arts,  and  comnaercd 
weU  dlrefted,  fervt  to  vivify  agriculture,  never^ 
thelefs  a  bad  politician  might  eafily  render  them 
pernicious  to  a  country,  and  deprive  it  of  hand^ 
which  it  moil  wants*  If  we  faciifice  the  farmers 
to  thofe  who  follow  commerce ;  if,  for  rendering 
labour  cheaper,  we  burthen  the  firfl:  in  the  fal^ 
of  their  products  ^  they  will  be  di%ufted  at  theif 
profeflion,  and  become  fcs*  the  moft  part  do^i^ 
meftics  and  miferable  artizans« 

All  governments  yrhicii  h^Ve  $t  heart  ihit 
interdk  of  the  people,  and  ^e  culture  of  ib4 
land,  ought  to  watch  the  diflferent  ordefs,  and 
Sk  that  they  are  in  a  juft  equilibriuR}»    You 
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may  know  if  this  equilibrium  is  red,  by  throie-! 
ing  your  eyes  oyer  the  ftate  of  the  country.  Do 
you  find  that  there  is  much  land  wafte,  that  lands 
of  vakie  are  not  fo  well  cultivated  as  they  ought 
to  be,  when  we  import  commodities  from  abroad 
which  we  could  raife  at  home  ?  It  is  not  an  equi-^ 

irocal  proof  when  the  country  wants  hands 

when  the  nation  is  depopulated,  or  when  the  in- 
habitants, inftead  of  cultivating  the  fends  with 
ardour,  are  difgufted,  labour  languidly,  and 
mbva^  other  kinds  of  Ufe:  this  is  what  the 
Romanf  experienced  towards  the  end  of  their, 
republick,  and  under  their  emperors.  ^^  Here* 
«  tofo»e,"  fays  Taeifusj  **  Italy  fent  com  to  the 
««  diftant  provinces  5  fhe  was  not  then  barren. 
•*  But  we  fooncr  cultivate  ylfrica  and  Egypty  and 
**  like  better  to  expofe  the  itf^  of  the  Ronum 
^  people/'  Rtme  dien  did  not  want  inhabitants, 
but  (he  diidamed  the  culture  of  the  earth.  AU 
were  artifts,  and  occupied  themfelves  in  ferving 
tiie  great^-or  foldiers— or  in  officesr  The  cuU 
lure  of  the  lands  in  I(aly  was  abandoned  to  (laves. 

What  (hould  we  do  in  order  to  have  labourers 

enough  capable  to  cultivate  all  the  lands  of  a 

ftate  ?    We  mull  diredUy  regulate  the  iervices  of 

men  with  a  wife  ceconomy,  aftd  never  employ 

too  many  hands  in  works  which,  by  the  aid  of 

machines,  might  be  executed  with  the  lead  in  the 

world*    By  this  means»  the  arts  and-  difFerent 

works 
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works  vould  take  away  fewer  workmen  from 
the  culture  of  the  eaxth.  Able  jnen^  like  the 
illuftrious  Montefyuieui  have  thought  that  thofe 
machines  hurt  population,  becaufethey  diminiflji 
in  every  nation  the  number  of  occupations,  and 
ihe  means  of  gaining  a  Uvcjihood.  But  if  they 
had  confidered  how  many  ufcfpl  works  there  are 
to  perform — how  many  hands  there  ijiufl:  be  for 
a  good  cultivation-— how  many  are  demoded  by 
neceflary  manufaftures,  they  would  have  feen 
that  men  cannot  be  ufed  with  too  much  ceconomy, 
and  that  there  never  are  too  many  in  the  world 
for  all  thofe  labours  that  make  a  nation  flourifh. 
If  we  would  have  inhabitants  in  a  country 
fufficient  for  all  bufinefs,  we  muft  take  care  not 
to  diminifh  work  by  too  numerous  holydays. 
In  ordaining  too  often  a  ceflation  from  labour, 
the  moft  populous  nations  have  not  hands 
enough  for  cultivation  ;  they  prefently  fall  into 
idlenefs  and  mifery..  We  fhould  fooner  propofe 
to  infpire  them  with  an  ardopr,  ^nd  ^  conftancy 
in  labour :  a  redoubled  activity,  will  fupply  a 
fmall  number  of  men. 

.  In  fine,  after  having  eftablifhed  a  good  propor* 
tion  between  the  divers  orders  of  a  ft^te,  we  fliould 
endeavour  to  retain  the  inhabitants  in  their 
clafies,  and  guard  againfl  an  envy  ariiing  be^v 
tween  them.  But  for  that  end  muft  we,  like 
the  EgyftianSy  eftablilh  a  fixed  law,  that  no 
perfon  fhall  embrace  any  other  profcffion  than 
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ibAt  of  hit  father  i  This  police  would  be  proper 
0fily  CO  rxtinguiih  all  emulation.      AcccM-dingly 
we  fee  that  the  Egyptians  excelled  in  no  one  art' 
The  Creeks^  after  having  gained  their  firft  rudi« 
ments  of  knowledge,  furpafled  them  immediaiely 
in  every  kind  -f.    In  hope  of  carrying  all  as 
|iigh  as  poflible,  we  fliould  place  our  pofterity 
|o  a  (late  of  labouring  with  ardour,  and  making 
^e  moft  extraordinary  efforts.    We  fliould  only 
jfibderate  that  unmeafurable,  and  often  premature 
ambition,  of  railing  ourfelves  \  by  honouring  and 
f  onfidcring  each  clafs  of  the  ftate  with^a  degree  of 
efteem  according  to  its  utility.    When  we  difpoi<^ 
things  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  each  finds  himielf 
tiappy  in  his  condition,  he  will  not  feek  to  change 
it.    Nothing  difgufts  fo  much  in  a  ftate,    as  to 
find  ourfelves  e;icpofed  to  great  labours  that  are 
i^le  and  abje<9:  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  orders  of 
the  fociety.    The  moft  grofs  and  the  lealt  fen- 
fible  may  by  fuch  di%ufts  be  led  to  try  to.  rife 
in  a  tho\)fand  manners,  a^id  infinitely  miferable 
pnes,  to  a  more  honquralsJe  rank  in  the  world. 
Endeavour  therefore  to  expan4  an  emulation,  but 
with  contentmept  in  th$  minds  of  the  cdltivators. 
t>y  marks  of  honour  and  cpnfideration,  which 
inight  be  granted  to  thofe  who  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  their  pjrtfeflions.      This  is  the 
fixte«)^  and  l9»il  coniideradon  of  LegiUationii 
of  which  it   remains    to  ipe%k  on  the  encQU*^ 

yagement  qf  agrici4tur^  • 
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Honours   and-  Confideratkn   tx<eJkni  Means  fofr 
(frtaiing  an  Emulation  amongft  the  Countrymen. 

A  Good  government  finds  great  refources  in 
regulating  the  minds  of  men,^  and  carrf- 
ing  them  to  what  is  great,  good,  and  worthy  of 
human  nature,  by  diftinftions,  honours,  and 
rewards  given  to  thofe  who  diftinguiflx  them- 
i^lves  by  good  anions  5  who  Ihew  ability  in  the 
arts  ufeful  to  fociety ;  and  who,  in.  general,  re.- 
commend  themfelves  to  their  country  by  their 
merit,  l^Iothing  encourages  talents  of  every 
kind  fo  much ;  nothing  impells  them  to  the  end 
fo  ftrongly.  No  perfon  difdains  the  ufeful  pro-* 
feffions,  while  th^fe  who  are  excellent  in  them 
obtain  the  glory  and  confideration  which  are 
their  due.  It  fuffices  therefore  that  iman  feelf 
himfelf  capable  of  fuccefs,  for  cqnfecra,ting  him- 
felf  with  pleafure  to  it,  becaufe  he  regards  jit  a» 
the  road  to  renowni  It  is  not  neceffary  that  th« 
rewards  difpenfed  by  government  Ibould  be  very 
lucrative.  But  they  fliould  be  very  honourable, 
and  diftributed  in  a  folemn  manner  in  the  midft 
of  the  eulo^s  and  applaufe  of  z  whole  people, 
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Rewards  which  flatter  nothing  but  a  love  of 
gain,  would  ferve  rather  to  deaden  and  extin- 
guiih  the  fentiments  and  delicacy  of  honour : 
they  render  us  lefs  fenfible  of  the  delicious  plea- 
ifure  which  we  ought  to  feel  in  meriting  -  the 
^fkeem  of  our  countrymen.      We  Ihould  not 
think  only  of  money,   whereof  the  paffion  is 
always  bafe,  ihameful,  and  totally  incompatible 
with  the  love  of  true  glory.    If  we  would  endea* 
vour  therefore  to  fortify  in  a  nation  the  fenti- 
ment  of  honour,  and  maintain  it  as  much  as 
pofllble  without  much  expence,    without  too 
great  a  charge  to  the  ftate,    a  government  is 
the  matter  of  Ipreadmg  every  where  a  lively 
emulation!   it  will  find  in  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  an  incjchauftible  treafure,   Diftinguifhing 
attentions,  light  recompences,  but  diilributed 
with  ecl^t,  with  a  c?rta}n  pre-eminence  properly 
granted,  wou|d  enable  it  to  obtain  every  thing. 
If  China  had  not  fpared  fomething  for  diftin- 
guifhing agriculture,  the  government  would  not 
Jiave  made  it  a  duty  to  honour  gopd  cultivators. 
A  labourer  who  excells  in  his  profeiTiQn,  ha$  the 
honour  of  drinking  ?ea  with  a  mandarin  of  a 
neighbouring  city.      Every  year  the  emperor 
himfelf  opens  the  land  with  a  plough,  that  he 
»may  Ihew  every  thing  depends  on  that  art.     He 
further  every  year  creates  a  mandarin  of  the 
eighth  clM^>  of  the  farmer  who  has  excelled  all 

Others, 
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others.  Among  the  anticnt  Perjians^  the  kbg 
on  certain  days  of  the  year,  defcended  from  his 
^rone  to  eat  with  the  labourers,  and  ihewed 
them  by  flattering  marks  how  much  he  cfteemed 
their  profeflion.  Ireland  is  alfo  come  to  be  well 
known,  by  its  honourable  gratifications  for  ani* 
mating  more  and  more  a  national  emulation  ia 
sm  that  concerns  the  culture  of  the  earth.  In 
the  times  when  agriculture  was  in  vigour  among^ 
the  Romans^  they  had  magiftrates  charged  by  the 
ftate,  to  have  an  eye  to  the  lands,  and  infpirc 
the  cultivators  with  ardour.  The  chiefs  of 
the  nation  held  in  confideration  the  profefllon 
of  the  labourer.  After  having  filled  the  firft 
dignities  of  the  republick,  they  difdained  not  to 
take  to  the  plough,  after  drawing  for  confuls  and 
dictators.  In  thofe  happy  times,  fays  Pliny^ 
the  land  gloried  in  feeing  jtfelf  cultivated  by 
hands  graced  by  viftories  and  triumphs,  and 
ieemed  to  make  efforts  for  yielding  the  mofl: 
abundant  crops.  According  to  the  teflimony 
of  the  fame  writer,  not  only  thefe  ^reat  men  did 
not  difdain  to  plough,  fow,  and  dung  the  earth  5 
but  further,  they  made  a  glory  in  carrying 
fumames  which  their  particular  induftry  had 
tierited  in  this  kind  of  labour.  Among  them 
are  thofe  of  Pilumnuj^  Pjfo^  Fahius^  Lentulus^ 
Qceroj  and  n>any  others.  Could  the  entire  fe* 
Oate  give  a  greater  teftimony  of  their  regard  for 
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agriculture,  than  by  ordering  a  tranflation  of 
MagoJ%  treatifes  ? 

Would  you  therefore  attach  our  cultivators  to 
their  profeflion  ?     Give  honour  to  it  from  thft 
example  of  all  thefe  poople ;  refufe  not  the  con* 
fideration  it  merits.    Let  there  in  this  vocation 
be  occafions  of  gaining  the  efteem  of  the  pub- 
)iclc,  as  there  is  in  all  others  ;  and  then  they  will 
never  be  tempted  to  change  for  other  kinds  of 
life,  in  order  to  Be  remarked  by  the  multitude. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  the  illuftrious  cecono- 
mical  Society  would  animate  all  our  cultivators ; 
but  for  obtaining  the   fuccefs  of  which  their 
generous  efforts  render  them  fo  worthy,  it  is  to 
be  wilhed,  that  there  was  in  each  baillage  con- 
iecrated  by  the  government,   fmall  funds  few: 
forming  light  recompences,    deftincd  for   the 
tultivators  of  each  village,  who  gave  proofs  of 
a&ivity  and  underftanding  in  different  kinds  of 
culture.     They  might,  for  example,  give  prizes 
to  thole  who  had  broken  up  moft  uncultivated 
land,  or  who  had  drained    the   moft   marihy 
ground-^who  had  beft  cultivated  land  already 
of  value — ^who  had  introduced  fome  advantage* 
ous  culture  unknown  before  m  the  place,  but 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  foil— or  who  had 
invented  or  fimplified  fome  implement  of  tillage; 
of  uie  in  removing  obftacles  in  the  culture  of 
certain  foils,    Ip  fiiie,  always  to  excite  emulation, 
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and  to  propofe  two  or  three  on  the  fame  objed. 
The  firft  ihould  crown  him  who  fucceeded  beft  \ 
the  fecond  recompence  another  who  came  the 
neareft  him;  and  a  third  for  him  that  came 
neareft  the  (econd.  All  thefe  prizes  being  moit 
honourable  than  lucrative,  the  neceflary  funds 
would  be  no  burthen  to  the  ftate.  Befides,  the 
example  of  government  would  be  a  mptive  <¥ith 
all  good  citizens,  cities,  lords  of  manors,  and 
communities,  to  increafe  thefe  fmall  recompences^ 
and  to  make  an  honotir  of  animating  agriculture 
in  all  their  diilri^ts.  This  is  what  we  have  feen 
in  Ireland^  where  not  only  all  the  branches  of 
government  tend  to  agriculture,  but  likewife  all 
the  citizens  attend  to  its  ptpgreis,  and  a  number 
of  individuals  have  confecrated  confiderable  fums 
in  prizes  for  it. 

But  fuch  recompenccs  cannot  produce  happy 
effefts,  unlefs  they  are  diftributed  in  the  mofi 
impartial  manner,  by  judges  equally  enlightened^ 
impartial,  and  refpe6table.  This  is  what  ought 
to  be  executed  by  focieties  of  agriculture,  efta^ 
blifhed  in  divers  diftricts  of  a  country,  which 
we  may  fuppofe  to  be  well  appointed,  and 
charged  by  the  government  with  watching  over 
all  that  interefts  the  culture  of  the  earth.  Each 
of  thefe  focieties  might  h^ve  under  it^  infpec- 
tion  a  certain  number  of  villages,,  which  might 
be  ^fcurat^ly  vifited  at  3  proper  time  ^  in  order 
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to  infpire  all  perfons  with  a  tender  intereft  in 
the  good  employment  of  the  lands  :  in  the  cities 
they  might  join  themfelves  to  the  municipal 
councils  which  are  there  eftablifhed ;  alio  in  the 
boroughs  and  villages,  and  with  the  mod  con« 
fiderable  perfons  of  every  place.  At  laft,  they 
ihould  adjudge  the  prizes  with  all  poflible  ib* 
lemnity,  in  the  midft  of  the  apptaufes  of  the 
whole  aflembly.  This  diftribution  of  prizes 
would  have  a  ftronger  efFeft,  and  make  more 
impreflion  on  their  minds,  if  the  fiiperior  bailifs 
were  charged  by  government  to  honour  it  with 
their  prefence.  -  According  to  circumftances  they  ^ 
might  grant  to  good  farmers  certain  precedencies 
in  the  church,  or  in  the  publick  alTemblies.  In 
one  word,  every  thing  (hould  be  placed  in  aftion 
that  can  appear  moft  pfoper  for  maintaining  ar- 
dour and  courage  in  the  country. 

But  will  it  be  fulEcient  to  give  rewards  to  the 
beft  cultivators  ?  Should  we  not  from  the  ex* 
ample  of  fome  nations,  punilh  by  chaftifements 
and  fines  thofe  who  neglect  their  lamis  ?  Per- 
haps there  would  be.  fome  danger  in  this  me- 
thod. Coercive  means  would  make  many 
minds  revolt,  they  would  cry  out  at  the  oppret 
Hon.  It  fuppofes  alfo,  that  there  is  neither 
honour  nor  emulation  among  a  people. 

It  would  fometimes  be  proper  to  conceal  what 
the  l^iflaturc  fufpedts.    On  the  contrary,  it 

gives 
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givts  new  ftrength,  to  fticw  by  encouragements 
ho#  much  the  people  are  ^tended  ta  Thk 
confidence  charms  the  mind,  and  carries  it  with 
pleafurc  to  labour.  We  have  no  wznt  of  wreflr- 
ling  agakift  the  force  of  the  climate.  Our  peo^ 
pie  are  naturally  firong,  robufty  and  laborious* 
Nothing  piques  them  more  than  emulation- 
This  does  not  prevent  expofing  thofe  to  diigrace 
tod  fhame;^  who  negled  the  culture  c£ .  thek 
lands.  This^pra^ce  would  the  better  perfuadc 
them,  that  nothing  is.  more  ^honourable  than  to 
place  the  culture  of  our  fields  in  the  mod  flou«» 
rilhing  date.  This  ipirit  of  honour  and  emula* 
tion  being  once  *  expanded  through  a  nation, 
fortifibs  itfelf  more  and  more ;  and  perpetuates 
itfelf  from  generation  to  generation.'  Fathers 
tranfinit  it  to  their  children,  as  they  communis 
cate  their  other  taftes. 

The  government  ought  to  be  informed  by 
the  principal  bailiffs  of  all  the  extraordinary 
efforts  which  the  cities,  lords  of  manors,  com- 
munities, focieties  of  agriculture,  great  pro- 
prietors, and  ecclefiaftics,  have  made  for  main- 
taining and  enlightening  the  farmers  in  their 
diftridls ;  and  there  are  without  doubt  a  thou- 
fand  ways  of  teftifying  their  fatisfaftion.  An 
attention  fo  Battling,  cannot  fail  of  difjufing  a 
zeal  fpr  all  that  concerns  the  culture  of  the  earth. 

Whea 
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When  an  individual  would  have  his  dontain 
ndl  cukivated,  he  muft  have  an  eye  to  the 
workmen,  that  he  gives  to  each  the  praife  they 
merit,  that  he  guards  againft  thehr  lazineis,  that 
be  excites  all  by  fmall  oonfideratbns,  of  which 
one's  inferiors  are  always  ieniible.  Would  4 
government  take  to  ^eart  the  culture  of  the 
earth  ?  Its  firft  fun^Uon  confifts  in  endeavouring 
to  £>rm  thofe  who  are  occupied  in  eniployments 
under  it,  in  order  to  expand  in  the  country  the 
greaceft  emutodon  poffibk. 
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•SECOND    PART. 

In  which  is  explained  the  spirit  6r 
LEGISLATION  for  favouring  popula- 
tion. 

IN  fearching  in  the  firft  part  for  fomc  refources, 
which  might  animate  and  give  vigour  to 
agriculture,  we  have  pointed  out  the  path  which 
appeared  moft  riacural  for  augmenting  the  num« 
bcr  of  citizens.  Keprefent  to  us  a  nation  in 
which  the  plan  we  have  endeavoured  to  lay  dowil 
is  executed.  All  the  lands  muft  be  employed 
in  the  molt  advantageous  manner.  Eftates  muft 
be  augmented  in  value  by  the  good  ftate  of 
culture.  The  lands  poflcflcd  by  cultivatora 
themfelves,  will  be  conduced  with  ardour  j 
and  the  portions  afligned  to  each,  being  of  ia( 
moderate  extent,  they  would  be  neccffitated  tg^ 
draw  from  them  all  that  was  poffible  for  main-^ 
tsuning  their  families :  or,  if  the  inequality  of 
fortunes  was  eftablilhed  and  there  were  great 
proprietors,  the  evils,  would  be  prevented  which 
might  from  thence  arife  in  the;  country^  and  the 
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art  found  of  rendering  them  ufcful.  By  divers 
eftablifhments  they  would  gain  the  end  of  main- 
taining more  credit,  and  of  drawing  greater  ad- 
vantages than  are  commonly  made,  without 
applying  toq  much  land  to  keeping  them.  There 
would  be  no  ufelefs  fallows.*  The  forefts  would 
be  confined  in  juft  bounds  ;  and  the  uncultivated 
lands  broken  up.  Waters  would  be  carried  off 
in  drains,  or  direfted  by  the  will  of  the  culti- 
vator.    In  fihe,  the  inhabitants  would  be  raifed 

to  fobriety  and  the  love  of  labour  •,  they  would 
be  excited  always  to  (hew  more  aftivity  in  their 
country  works  ;  and  they  would  be  poffeffed  of 
all  the  lights,  the  eafe,  and  the  requifite  facility 
for  obtaining  the  greateft.  fuccefs. 

This  is  what  would  pafs  in  a  country  where 
the  police  reigned,  of  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  fpirit  in  our  firft  part. 
The  whole  leads  to  the  proper  manner  of 
profitably  applying  the  lands  of  a  country 
with  the  greateft  underftanding,  and  with  oeco- 
nqmy.  The  more  certain  and  abundant  fubfift- 
ence  is,  the  more  mankind  will  increafe. 
.  Of  this  we  fhall  be  convinced,  if  we  perufe 
die  ann^b  of  hiftory,  and  throw  our  eyes  over 
the  different  parts  of  the  globe.  Hunting  na« 
tions,  who  h^ve  a  vaft  extent  of  lands  for  enfuring 
the  fubfiitence  of  ^  fmall  number  of  men,  form 
.  Qnly  imaU  and  trifling  nations  i  but  thofe  who 

live 
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live  by  pafturage,  and  have  more  refources  of 
fubfiftence,  are  much  more  numerous  i  but 
much  lefs  fo  than  nations  Who  cultivate  the  earth 
well,  and  keep  at  the  fame  time  cattle,  and 
other  means  of  fubliftence.  Experience  M6 
teaches  us,  that  on  redoubling  the  ardour  for 
Cultivation,  population  increaies.  In  France  we 
have  ieen,  that  on  the  lands  of  the  nobility  who 
Encourage  agriculture,  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants  are  not  long  in  doubling,  and  mendicity 
becomes  extinguiihed; 

Thus  wheii  government  has  multiplied  fub- 
fifbence,  all  fdtndauons  tend  to  augment  popu- 
lation. By  different  attentions  it  has  the  power 
of  au^enting  tHem  more  and  more ;  and  it  is 
Hlways  necefiary  to  aim  ifHthotit  cealing  at  fa- 
totiring  population  i  for  immediately  on  its 
meeting  with  any  political  obftaqle,  the  people 
decreafe  infenfibly,  difappear  by  little  and  little, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  we  aie  fur- 
prized  to  find  how  confiderable  the  diminution* 
is;  this  cannot  but  have  ah  ifffluence  on'  agri- 
tulture,  which  requires  fuch  a  humbei^  of  ha:nds,' 
and  ivhich  multiplies  thenl  in  its  turn.  What 
therefore  (hould  be  d6iie  for  encouraging  the 
population  of  a  ftate  ?  The  whole  fecret  cohfifti 
in  preferving  the  citizens  as  much  as  poffible^  in 
tetaimng  them  in  tbe^  country  ivitboiit  conftraintj  in 
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facilitating  marriages^  encouraging  their  fecundity  ^ 
and  laftfyy  in  attraSing  Jirangers. 

It  is  to  thefe  four  principal  means  that  we 
Ihotild  be  confined  in  all  our  refleftions.  After 
which  we  may  draw  this  general  confequence ;  it 
16  one  of  the  moft  ef&caciou^  means  of  peopling 
z  ftate,  €o  multiply  the  refoarces  of  living ;  to 
furhiih  Occupations ;  to  fpread  a  fptrit  of  ^ 
duilfy  and'labour,.  and- totally  to  banifli  idlenefe. 

If  widi  ^e  precautions  which  Wq  come  to 
indicate,  we  at  the  fame  time  adopt  the  %irit  €if 
legiflation,  whicH  we  have  explained  ill  ^  firft 
part,  not  only  by  augmenting  the  number  ^ 
inhabitants,^  but  alfo,  that  the  increale  be  kithe 
clafs  of  agriculture ;  or  at  kail,  if  a  'part  df  the 
nation  does  not  occupy  itfelf  dii^ly  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  land,  it  will  be  eafy  to  dirfc6t  their 
labours,  fo  as  to  'fivour  it  wonderfully^  as  i 
ihall  Ihew  in  the  following  part^f  this  i^oude«^ 
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frtferve  the  Gititens. 

WH  E  N  wje  would  pcqadc  a  iftate,  k  i« 
oece^^  to  take  .^i^  meafures  fi>r  .the 
>prdervaitiQn  of  tbe  citiz^nS)  gnd  prcyeoting  jdir 
•vers  accidcDts  which  accelerate  their  deaths  It 
h  that  which  conoerns  different  precauttooSf 
4»rhich  ^we  ^aU  f  xplain  in  ^order. 

I.    Pea<;e. 

We  muft  firft  preferve  peace  to  the  people, 
and  not  lightly  ^expofe  then>  to  the  fury  of  arms  j 
war  offers  nothing  but  a  frightful  fpc6lacle  of 
mifery  -an^  ruin.  In  a  time  when  it  is  lightened, 
an  infinity  of  people  are  cut  off  in  the  flower  of 
tiieirage,  either  by  arms,  or  by  the  licence- whicji 
reigns  in  camps,  without  their  giving  to  the 
(late  the  citizens  which  they  otherwife  would. 
Hulbands  being  often  feparated  for  a  timCj  of 
for  ever  from  their  wives,  marriages  caanot  with 
the  fame  facility  repair  the  loflb  which  the 
human  fpccies  fuffers.  Countries  ravaged  j  cities 
pillaged  and  facked*,  arts  and  commerce  ne« 
gledted  ^  exceflive  exa^ions  burchening  thepeo- 
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pie;  fatal  maladies,  the  common  confequence 
of  great  indigence,  all  tliefc  concur  to  depopu- 
late the  unfortunate  countries  which  are  defo* 
lated  by  the  fire  of  war,  and  to  deprive  the 
inhabitants  of  the  means  of  fbbnilihg.  But 
under  the  happy  aufpices  of  peace,  the  face  of 
the  fcene  is  changed,  the  people  live  without 
fear  in  the  ftiadc  of  their  laws,  their  harveffs 
fall  not  the  prey  of  Arrangers,  arts  and  commerce 
are  exercifed  with  tranquillity,  alF  the  neceflary 
refources  for  nourifhing  and  preferving  a  great 
people,  multiply  themfelves  without  care  on  aH 
fides.  "We  cannot  therefore  remove  too  far 
thofe  frightful  tempefts,  which  move  one  nation 
againft  another,  and  caufe  fuch  horrible  diibr- 
ders.  We  ought  only  to  make  war  when  it  is 
abfolutely  neqefl&ry  for  repreffing  unjuft  agrcC- 
Ibrs,  flopping  tjieir  ambitious  enterprises,  and 
maintaining  the  facred  rights  of  a  people.  The 
interefl:  of  humanity  requires  all  the  views  of 
mildneis  before  we  have  recovu'ie  tp  arms  for 
terminating,  the  differences,  whicb  arife  among 
nations.  But  if  war  is  inevitable,  we  fhouJd 
icek  to  render  it  Icfs  burtJienfome  to  the  people, 
by  managing  the  finances  with  eeconomy,  ^Qd 
'  by  making  peace,  whenever  it  is  concluded, 
with  honour  and  fecurity.  It  is  right  to  acquire 
a.  reputation  of  jullice,  moderation,  and  good 
feith,  which  calms  the  inquietudes  of  other  na- 
tions. 
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tk>ns,  and  gives  them  no  umbrsige.    A  prince 
who  eonduiSts  himfelf  on  thefc  prihciplcs  will- 
make  himfelf  beloved  by  his  neighbours ;   ha 
is  content,  and  every  one  with  him  5  he  is  happy,* 
and  he  renders  others  the  fame.     Without  being 
perpetually  at  war,  he  fails  not  of  being  re- 
Ipefted,   provided  he  is   always  in  a  ftate  of 
defence,  which  he  will  manage  by  good  ailiances, 
and  from  its  being  feen  that  this  pacific  humour 
arifes  from  a  fj»rit  of  moderation  rather  dian  a 
fentiment  of  weaknefs.    Who  does  not  fee  thar 
iuch  a  conduft  is  far  pre&rable  to  that  of  con«- 
querors  ?    Thofe,    who  after  hailing  extended 
their  dominion,  fpill  the  bjood  of  their  fubje<Slsf 
without  management,   and  cannot  maintain  itij 
all  parts  of  their:  vaft  ftates  cith«^  motion  or  life. 
They  carry  all  their  views  to  the  center  of  their 
empire,  until  all  languilh  and  perilh  which  is  at. 
a  diftance.    From  hence  corner  the  danger  of 
dicir  being  foon  in  a  ftate  not  to  refift .  the  inva* 
lions  of  ftrangei^.   What  became  of  the  Romans 
after* they  had  depopulated  a  part  of  the  world 
by  their,  viftories  ?  They   becaii[ie  the  prey  of. 
barbarians  more  numerous,  and  powerful  than 
themfelves,  in  fpite  of  the  grandeur  of  their 
cnipire*    Such  always  becomes,  the  fate  of  con- 
quering nations.    It  is  much  better  to  be  con- 
tent with  its  ftates,  to  guard  th$  ititcrcfts  of  the 
people,  and  prevent  whatever  may  deftroy  themj 
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In  thh  fanlc  wc  place  ftmincs,  which  fomctimcs 
throw  the  grcatdl  people  into  extremities^  tnd 
which  the  governmcrtt  ought  in  the  fcconJ'  place 
to  take  into  con&jcration. 

II,  Preventing  Famines. 

.  Faminei  are  above  all  to  be  feafcd  in  countriei 
which  produce   little, — not   endugh    with  the 
afllftance  of  a  continued  labour  to  fuftain  the 
human  fpccies,    from  their  multiplying  mvtch 
through  the  extreme  fecUndity  q£  the  women.. 
Without  a  continual  vigilance  on  the  patt  of  the 
prince,  a  people  who.  find  themfelves  in  this  cir-. 
cumftance  will  ofteji  be  cxpofed  to  fatal  famines^ 
which  will  carry  off  a  part  of  the  bhabitants.   A 
government  is  therefore  the  more  intereiled  to 
prevent  thefe  fort  of  accidents,   as  the  people 
are  very  fubjcd  to  rife  againft  thofe  who  (hould 
fee  to  their  maintenance.     As  foon  as  they  conrc; 
to  want  they  murmur,  and  complain  of  the  bad 
^dminiftration  of  minifters,  an<i  often  occafion 
great  troubles  in  a  ftate.    This  is  found  in  Cfo>tf, 
^here  it  is  difiicuU  to  aflure  a  fubfiftencc  to  a 
people  that  multiply  themfelves  fo  prodigioufly* 
There,  in  time  of  famine,  in  fpitc  of  th^  extreme 
(iibjeftion  of  the  people,  they  often  raife  fcdi- 
lions  and  revolts,  which  have  fome times  Ibaken 
aJ^d  almoft  oycr^urn^  the  monarch'si  throne. 

The 
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The  puWick  tranquillity  and  prefervation  of  th^ 
citizens  <kmand  thierefore.  equally  that  a  109 
great  dcaraofe  of  living  ftiould  be  prevenie^ 
Tliis  can  only  be  obtained  by  encpuf  aging  withr 
Ofut  interruption  agriculture,  and  by  difengj^ing 
the  comnacrcc  of  corn  fron?!  all .  fhackles,  as  wf 
fhall  prove  in  the  third  pai't.  In  abundant  years 
they  may  Hkewife  fiU  the  pubUck  magazines^ 
widi  intention  to  fuppJy  the  wants  of  bad  ycart* 
and  preferve  a  medium  price  of  ^aio>  Never^ 
thelefs,  thefe  publick  depofits  may  eafily  do  more 
miichief  than  good,  if  they  ferve  for  a  pretext 
to  monopoly,  if  the  government  burthens  the 
cultiva-tors,  either  by  forcing  them  to  fell  thei^ 
grain  at  a  low  price  to  fill  their  magazines,  or  in 
obliging  individuals  to  buy  that  gratin  at  too 
high  a  price,  when  they  are  menaced  wirh  lols 
by  keeping  it  tao  long. 

In  fine,  if  we  would  preferve  abundance  in  a 
date,  we  muft  maintain  a-  fpirit  pf  frugality, 
labour,  and  raodpration.  This  maxim  appearecj 
fo  true  to  an  emperor  of  Cbina^  that  he  faid 
loudly  to  the  anticnts  of  the  nation,  that  if  he 
had  4  man  that  did  not  labour,  or  a  woman  that 
did  not  fpin,  fame  one  mull  iuffer  cold  or  hunger 
in  the  empire  •,  with  which  idea  he  deftroy^d  a^ 
infinity  of  monafteries  of  bonuses.  Ip  countries 
where  the  foil  is  but  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
fertility,'  and  where  there  is  but  little  induftry^ 
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tt  is  nfeccflary  tp  regulate  the  expences  of  thp 
rich,  who  in'buying  of  ftrangers  whatever  fatis-t 
fies  their  caprice,  export  from  their  country  the 
commodities  which  would  ferve  to  nourifh  the 
poor.  This  i$  an  objeft  more  eflfemial  than  com-i 
inonly  fuppofed.  The  DuikH  fociety  proved,  by 
an  exadt  calculation,  that  in  Ireland  they  might 
maintain  twenty  poor  families  a  whole  year, 
with  the  quantity  of  beef  and  butter  which  they 
exported  for  buying  a  lady's  head  drefs, 

^I.  Inundations  and  Earthquake^. 

Befides  wars  and  famines,  of  which  we  havt; 
fpoken,  there  are  divers  accidents  to  which  cer- 
tain countries  are  more  fubjeft  than  others,  and 
which  may  at  one  ftrokc  depopulate  all  or  a 
great  part  of  it.  Such  are  inundations  and  earth- 
quakes. The  great  fuccefs  of  the  Duub^  proves 
to  us  that  with  the  vigilance  of  government 
and  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  fafety 
from  inundations  may  be  guarantied  to  coun- 
tries, which  in  this  rcfpeft  are  in  a  danger^ 
ous  *  iituation.  It  is  othcrwife,  however,  with 
earthquakes.  Every  one  knows  how  frightful 
and  fatal  their  attacks  are.  They  overturn  cities 
ty  re-iterated  concuflions,  and  in  "a  moment 
crufli  the  inhabitants  in  the  ruins  of  edifices  the 
inoft  folklly  built  j  or,  if  the  land  opens  at  the 
j^me  time,  it  fallows  up  all  that  was  on  thi 
^  furface. 
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liarface.  The  fire  which  byrfts  from  its  entrails, 
ailments  the  cbfolation ;  and  the  exhalations 
wMch  arife^  infed  the  air,  and  often  ocxafion 
epidemical  dHeafes,  which  make  gpeat  ravages, 
as  was  remarked  at  UJbon  after  the  earthquake 
which  ruined  a  part  of  that  city. 

We  may  feck  to  prevent  thefc  horrible  acci-f 
dents,  but  Ibccefs  may  be  vcjy  diftant.  As 
earthquakes  are  owing  to  the  a^on  of  fubtcr- 
raneous  fires ;  and  as  mipes,  when  praftifed  for 
deftroying  the  ramparts  of  a  city,  produce  nQ 
efFedt  when  they  have  air ;  it  is  poffible,  that  by 
digging  deep  wells  in  convenient  places  we 
Ijiight  free  ^  pountry  frbm  the  concuflions  tQ 
^hich  it  is  fybjeft.  It  is  pretended  that  by 
this  meaps  the  city  of  Tauris  in  Perjia  has  been 
preferved.  But  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  draw 
this  conqlufion.  Befides,  fbr  letting^  air  into 
thefc  fubterranfous  iijioes  by  the  aid  of  wells, 
\t  might  be  prccifply  know^  at  what  places  an; 
the  fires,   and  at  what  depth  they  are  found  j 

«  * 

but  it  is  inipolfible  to  determine  thi^  exadly  j 
'y^e  can  only  comprehend  that  the  greater  th^ 
javagps  caufcd  by  the  earthquake,  the  nparer 
the  fiirface  wherp.the  mifchief  is  done,  muft  the 
f]fibterranean  fires  be/  There  is,  however,  too 
jpuch  uncertainty  in  the  fuccefe  of  this  pra<9:ice, 
yic  Ihould  at  leiaft  wifli  that  there  were  fom^ 
p^3S  which  might  ferve  to  predidt  the  tjme  whci) 
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the  fubterrancaiv  fires  would  exercHe  their  fury, 
to  the  end  that  the  inhabitants  might  have 
time  to  retire*  Neverthelefs,  the  fubterranean 
bellowings-*«the  agitation  of  the  waters,  more 
fufceptible  of  movement,  and  kfs  capable  than 
the  earth  of  refifting  the  adion  of  the  fubtcr- 
ranean  fires,  might  be  prefages  of  earthquajces. 
At  Lima,  the  noifes  under  ground  always  pre-^ 
ceded  thofe  catailrophes  which  have  frequently 
happened,  and  have  given  the  people  time  to 
fly  from  their  houies. 

IV.  Difitrnpers, 

One  of  the  principal  attentions  which  excite 
the  prefervation  of  the  citizens  confifts  i;i  pre- 
venting maladies,  and  procuring  them  all  the 
fuccours  they  want,    ' 

The  health  of  the  inhabitants  dirc&ly  demands, 
that  the  police,  either  in  cities  or  villages,  en- 
deavour to  prevent  whatever  may  infe6t  the  air ; 
and  from  thence  become  one  caufe  of  maladies. 
In  cities  there  are  precautions  to  be  taken  for 
preventing  the  bad  odours  fpreading,  through 
the  negligence  and  ill  properties  of  the  people. 
The  ftreets  ought  to  be  large  and  neat,  and  the 
houfes  with  numerous  windows  and  well  aired. 
It  is  ncceflary  to  ^remove  from  the  centers  of 
cities  all  burying  places,  trades,  and  magazines, 
V^hich  fill  the  air  with  noxious  particles.    There 

Ihould 
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{boiild  likewife  be  procured  fix  .cities  good 
wztcrsj  and  an  eye  had  to  the  meat  aini  driok 
i^ch  are  brou^t  in,  to  examine  if  they  are 
good  J  for  example,  the  fruits  to  be  whoMbmc, 
Rit\d  the  wines  not  adulterated,  (ifr.  In  yillagesy 
the  police  ihould  alfo  make  regulations  for  pre- 
ferring the  falubrity  of  the  air:  they  flioukk 
remove  pools  of  ftagnant  waicri  dunghills^  &c. 
&fr.*  whofe  |>utrid  exhalations  might  caufe  very 
fatal  maladies ;  they  fhoidd  take  care  that  the 
chambers  of  the  coiintrymen  be  not  on  the 
ground  floor — but  raifed  frpm  the  foil  as  a  pre-r 
fervative  from  the  humidity  prejudicial  to  all 
ages,  and  perniciQus  to  young  children. .  It  is 
alfo  proper  to  fee  that  tiie  chamber  of  the  coun- 
tryman, where  he  lives  with  all  his  family,  how-? 
ever  numerous  .they  may  be,  is  of  a  feafonabl? 
fize,  fe  that  the  air  be  not  eafily  corrupted.  In 
fine,  tbey  Ihould  be  accuftorsed  to  renew  the 
air  of  their  rooms  often,  which  is  otherwife  filled 
with  exhalations  and  unhealthy  vapours^ 

When  a  contagioxis  malady  is  ipread  aipong  4 
people,  it  is  eflential  to  feparate  thofc  which  arc 
attacked,  and  prevent  theni  from  mixing  with 
the  mafs  of  the  peopk.  The  government  can-? 
not  be  a  tranquil  fpcftajor  of  the  ravages  caufed 
by  thefe  fort  of  maladies,  without  being  refpon* 
fible  for  the  life  of  its  fubjefts.  If  the  plague 
Wirries  off  ^ntong  the  3V"ij  r  p«"odigious  num-* 

ber 
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bet  of  men,  every  one  knows  that  it  comes 
from  the  indi£&rence  with  which  the  magiftrates 
of  that  nation  fee  the  havock  caufed  by  that 
irighrful  diibrder,  fince  the  Cbriftians^  who  live 
in  the  fame  cities,  find  means  of  pr^»ving  them-* 
felves,  by  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the 
infeded,  and  by  ufing  wife  precautions.  No 
perfon  can  be  ignorant  that  they  flopped  the 
plague  which  ravaged  MarfeiUes  in  the  beginning 
ef  the  prcfent  century,  by  forming  a  line  of 
troops,  which  prevented  all  communication  with 
the  infeded  country.  But  if  it  is  prudent  to 
take  all  thefe  meafUres,  humanity  alfo  diftates 
rhat  we  procure  to  thofe  who  are  ill  all  affiftancc, 
and  the  neceflary  remedies,  by  cftablilhing  at 
the  beginning  a  good  order,  by  preventing  vio- 
lencies,  irregular  burials,  which  might  fpread 
the  contagion,  and  in  one  word,  to  take  care  in 
good  time,  that  all  poflible  mieans  are  ejfeftecl 
for  diminilhing  and  flopping  this  evil. 

The  maladies  which  afflid  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  merit  a  particular  attention.  The 
pountrymen  have  not  always  the  afTiftance  which 
IS  wanted  for  their  infirmities.  Oftentimes  a 
good  regimen  and  good  diet  fuffice  in  the  begin- 
ning to  re-eftablifh  their  health.  But  this  is 
Jbmctimes  difficult  to  be  gained,  either  by  the 
communities  not  having  the  necefiary  funds 
fox  fupplying  tbeir  pooj",  or  by  a  culpable  ava?- 

rice, 
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rice,  which  is  often  tho  cafe;  they  may  like 
better  to  convert  into  capital,  the  income  dcftined 
for  the  fupport  of  the  poor,  rather  than  aflift. 
them  according  to  their  infirmities.  But  nothing 
is  more  juft  than  to  lend  them  an  helping  hand. 
Jf  the  poor  who  behave  themfelves  well,  ought 
not  to  receive  gratuitous  aOiftances  which  oblige 
them  to  no  other  care  for  gaining  their  liveii-^ 
hood,  it  is  not  the  cafe  in  fuch  necelTities  as 
the  diftempers  of  which  we  fpeak  at  prcfent. 
Thefe,  during  their  infirmities,  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  txpreffion  of  a  modern  writer,  to  be 
regarded  as  the  invalids  ofihefiaU^  who  havtf 
deferved  well,  and  to  whom  we  cannot  without 
ingratitude  rcfufe  our  attention.  Their  health 
and  ftrength  muft  be  exhaufted  before  you  can 
cxpeft  nothing  of  them.  All  the  inhabitants 
who  live  under  the  fame  fovere^nty,  are  like 
the  members  of  the  fame  family,  and  children 
of  the  ftsate.  They  have  all  a  right  to  its  favour 
when  they  have  fulfilled  their  talk  with  courage; 
We  ought  therefore  to  take  care  of  the  poor  of 
the  villages,  as  well  as  of  cities  and  capitals.- 
It  would  be  proper  to  eftablifh  a  communication 
of  reciprocal?*  ^ffiftanre  between  the  different  funds, 
of  the  poor,  the  divers  hoipitals  of  the  fame  fort^; 
and  the  focieties  eftabliftied  for  extinguilhing 
mendicity :  alfo  for  the  diflribution  of  alms  with 

.wjfdoo^' 
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wiiHoin,  and  of  proportioaing  the  affiftaace  tO" 
che  wants  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ftate. 
It  is  not  fufficient  to  ailay  the  maladies  and 

infirmities,  by  a  -better  Jiourifiiment  than  that 
which  has  been  commonly  uied  in  health.  We 
muft  alio  {M-ocure  remedies,  and  fuch  diredk>ns 
•8  may  be  wanted^  either  for  flopping  xhe  ept* 
demical  difeafes,  which  appear  from  time  to 
Uttity  or  for  curing  the  common  diforders,  which 
happen  iriegiklarly  at  all  times,  and  which  aiie 
caufed  by  iome  accident  or  particular  vice  in 
the  Gonftituuoo  of  each  individual.  The  advice 
which  is  found  in  books  of  medicine,  compofed 
for  (he  ufe  of  the  people,  do  npt  always  fufiice 
for  procuring  the  exemption  required  Thcfe 
diredioDs  are  fometimes  dangerous,  in  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  know  nothing  of  the  pra£fcice  c£ 
phyfick.  Not  knowing  how  to  difcover  the 
fymptoms  of  difeafes,  they  are  apt  to  confound 
them,  and  make  wrong  applications  of  remedies 
mentioned  in  thefe  forts  of  books,  excellent  as 
they  may  be ;  this  may  expofe  them  to  deflroy- 
ing  thofe  who  confide  in  their  (kilL  Thus,  for 
preierving  the  inhabitants  of  a  coiuitry,  it  is 
proper  to  have  phyficians,  whofe  ftudy  and  ex* 
perience  may  place  them  in  a;  ftate  of  pra&ifing 
with  fucce&» 

Penfions  Cbould  be  granted  them  in  aH  the 
haiUagc;s«     How  fine  and  interefting  it  would 
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be  to  fociety^  to  feek  the  nccefiary  funds  for  fuch 
an  eftablilhmcnt !  The  cities^  ccnninunities^  and 
the  good  citizens  Would  fecond  v^ithout  doubt» 
on  fuch  an  occafion,  the  care,  the  2eal,  and  the 
generous  facrifices  of  government.  If  the  num* 
ber  of  inhabitants  make  the  riches  •of  a  ftatCt 
all  the  -expences  for  preferving  and  iiudtiplying 
them  are  returned  with  ufbry,  and  .iccompenfe 
abundantly  the  elspence  in  which  we  engage 
ourielves  in  their  favour*  The  penfions  granted 
to  thofe  phyficians  would  allow  them  to  iee  the 
poor  by  preference—to  take  <:are  of  them  with 
'affe£tion,  and  to  cx:ercife  their  profelfion  in  a 
noble  and  diilntefefted  manner  towards  them« 
They  might  watch  over  all  the  dift^iift  'Confided 
to  them,  and  go  to  «very  place  in  their  divifion 
•whenever  called.  If  they-  got  the  better  of  fome 
epidemical  diforder,  they  ^  fbould  be  obliged  x» 
give  a  minute  defcription  of  it,  to*4>e  <iepofited 
in  the  pubhck  ^regifters.  They  ihould  minute 
exadiiy  the  manner  in  which  they  had  treated 
thofe  maladies,  and  the  remedies  nKjft  pr^er^br 
flopping  the  progrcfs.  Thefc  dcfcriptions  would 
-give  to  their  fucceflbrs  great  light ;  ^fpecialLyif 
the  phyficians  diftributed  in  the  different  :bai]h 
lagcs,  maintained  between  themlelves  ^regular 
eorreipondence,  ^and  ^oniUIted  on  wfadicviar  th^ 

Jbmoi^ 
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Among  thcfe  phyficians,    choice  Aould  bk 
made  of  a  certain  number^  the  moft  capable^ 
who  (hould  be  charged  with  aflcmbling  them* 
fclves  every  year  in  fomc  city  in  the  country,  fof 
examining  thofe  who,   after  having  ftudied  in 
Ibme  univeiitty,  and  pradtifbd  in  fome  hofpital, 
would  exercife  phyfick  or  furgcry.  For  it  would 
be  necefEuy  to  prevent  any  one  from  praftifing 
medicine^   without  having  made  the  neceflary 
ftudies.     To  fuffer  the  ignorant,  without  prin- 
ciples, without  capacity,  with  impunity  to  an- 
nounce themfelves  phyficians  to  the  publick,  as 
a  means  of   gaining  their  living,    is  in  fome 
fafhion  to  authorize  the  profeflion  of  a  murderer 
and  aflaflln.     There  is  no  perfon  who  knows 
not  that  quacks  and  moimtebanks  kill  num- 
bers in   the   country.      When  an   epidemical 
diftemper  has  fpread  itfelf,  it  has  been  remarked 
to  make  greater  ravages  in  the  country  than  iii 
the  cities ;  for  want  of  afTiftance,  but  more  from 
the  bad  treatment  by^w.hich  quacks  augment 
the  mortality,    inllead  of  flopping  it.     If  we 
have  at  heart  the  preferyation  of  the  people,  it 
is  time  to  put  an. end  to  fuch  a  frightful  licence ; 
•none  ought  to  be  Jiermitted  indifcriminately  to 
praftife  phyfick,  without  a  previous  exaniination, 

and  the  neceiTary  ftudies ;  or  at  leaft  replace  in  vi- 
gour the  Roman  laws  concerning  phyficians,  which 
^punilfitd  feverely  their  negligence  or  ignorance. 

They' 


They  had  taken  thk  care;  becaufe  that  at  Rme 
bv^iy  one  wiis  a  )>hy£ciafi  that  tkought  |>ropda 
Thu^  among  t^»  ^s  'the;^  dbay^  profefs  phyfick 
^kh0ut  having  ftudied,  taken  cevtain  degnees, 
Or  giv«n  proo&  of  capacity,  we  are  in  (he  £am^ 
aeircyniftadces  as  they  wece  at  Rome^   and  w0 


mznt  jAm  iknc  laws  againft  phyiicians;  for  fc* 
Curing  us  froai  their  attempts. 
AHa  in  the  country  ihty  acc.in  vant  of  under* 

jftandkig  wonnen,  who  know  how' to  take  care  of 
infants,  for  prefervirig  them  healthy  and  vigour- 
bus;  Would  it  hot  be  proper  to  charge  thephy^ 
iicians  of  the  divers  divifions:  of  which  we  have 
fpoken,  to  give  on  certain  days  inftrnftions  on 
midwifery,  arid  the  different  attentions  requifite 
for  nourilhing  young  children'  ?  But  to  render 
thb  eftabRlhment  ufeful,  ought  we  not  to  obligft 
tach  "village  in  a  diftrift,  to  fend  fome  intelligent 
ii^man  to  be  inftrufted  in  thefe  important  qiat- 
ters  ?  How  defirous  muft  thefe  well  inftrudted 
women  be,  to  acquit  themfelves  in  their  func- 
tions with  2eal,  and  to  enlrgjiten  in  their  turn 
the  nurfes  of  the  village^'  'upon  the  phyficd 
education  6f  infants,  provided  fuch  as  diftin- 
guiftied  themfelves  were  ^raq3^ .  fome  honours, 
br  triffiifg  rewards  ?  From  hence  might  refult 
two  great  advantages;  irt  the  country  much 
fewer  women  would  perifh  in  childbed  for  want 
of  care  and  aflldance  \  and  in  the  fecond  place, 
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fbe  lives  <^  the  yoong  children,  which  fti:6  fo  utt^ 
certain,  would  become  more  aflftUPecL  There 
would  be  removed  from  them  an  infinity  of 
abufes  and  bad' treatment,  to  which  they  are 
expofedy  and  from  which  fuch  great  numbers 
fcn&t  miferably.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
with  diefe  wiie  precautions  the  people  would  ish- 
creafe  much,  and  in  a  little  time. 

Would  you  render  more  certain  the  lives  of 
young  infants  ?  Perfuade  theur  mothers  to  feickle 
them.  The  mother  will  always  have  more  care 
of  an  infant  that  belongs  to  her,  than  u  merce- 
nary who  is  gained  merely  by  a  vile  falary.  It 
is  alfo  probable  that  the  milk  of  the  mother 
agrees  better  with  a  child  than  that  of  another 
woman,.  BeTides,.  the  countrywoman  who  muft 
nourilK  her  own  child  and  that  of  a  ftranger, 

muft  negkd  one  or  the  other,  and  oftentimes 
both  ^  this  cannot  but  give  to  fociety  weak  and 
fickly  members.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for 
government  to  encourage  the  mothers  who  ac- 
quit themfclves  of  thefc  funftions,^  fo  mild,  fo 
natural,  and  whicli,  at  the  fame  time,  contribute 
to  their  own  health.  This  cuftom  ought  to  be 
held  in  honour,  by  the  confideration  granted  to 
mothers  who  fuckle  their  own  infants,  until  a 
fpecics  of  fbame  was  attached  to  thofe  who  re- 
fufcd  the  duty,  without  an  abfolut?  neceflTity, 
The  fex  loves  diftindions  too  well  to  be  infen- 

fible. 
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fible.  It  is  true,  that  moft  of  the  women  in  cities 
complain  that  they  are  incapable  of  nourifhing 
their  children.  Biit  perhaps  this  incapacity 
might  be  prevented,  by  interdidting  the  ufe  of 
whalebone  flays,  which,  according  to  the  moft 
judicious  phyficians,  by  confining  them  too 
much,  interrupts  the  couHe  of  the  juices  in  the 
breafb)  and  dries  up  the  fmall  veflels  in  time. 

Many  liyes  of  children  would  be  faved,  by 
introducing  the  pradtice  of  inoculation.  The 
happy  experiments  which  have  been  already 
made  through  all  Europe  prove  fufficicntly,  that 
by  chufing  young- healthy  fubjeds,  this  pradice 
removes  all  the  danger  of  that  cruel  malady, 
which  fince  the  twelfth  century  has  deflroyed, 
mutilated,  and  disfigured  fo  great  a  number  of 
perfons  in  Europe.  But  how  render  general  the 
pra6tice  of  a  method  fo  proper  for  preferving 
and  multiplying  the  human  fpecies  ?  Shall  we 
arrive  at  thb  end,  by  obliging  fathers  to  ino-^ 
culate  their  children  ?  What  adv^ntag^  would  it 
be  to  inoculation,  by  thefe  fort  of  ordonnances, 
to  render  it  more  odious  to  minds  prejudiced 
againft  it,  and  to  fill  them  with  vain  fcruples# 
It  is  not  by  force  that  we  imufl  conquer  preju** 
dices :  it  is  better  to  gain  the  people  by  teaching 
and  convincing  them  of  thie  utility  of  the  prao-^ 
tice.  It  would  be  much  enforced  by  being 
advlfed  by  able  phyficians  \  by  the  fuperftitious 
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prejudices  concerning  it  bein^  removed  ~  by.  iHii 
miniAers  of  religion ;  .by  incrcducing  inocda^ 
tton  into  the  hofpitads ;  and  hy  puUiihcng  idii; 
fucoefi  which  is  every  day  obtained  N^erthe^ 
k(S)  not  to  preferve  thqdifliemprr^^o^tabeit^' 
fpcfnGbic  for  the  death  of  others,  \i1^  nece&y. 
to  take  precautions  that  the  contagion  g^Jthe 
fmall-pox  does  not  fpread  icfeif  by  tlvefeineafnu 
Some  phylicians  have  believed  that  this  (tialady, 
which  came  to  us  from  the  y&ahi  might  perhaps 
be  entirely  extirpated,  as  there  hare  already 
dif^peared  fome  other  malaicfies,  which  bad 
been  imj>orted  from  Jfiay  and  oihtef  fordgn 
countries  s  i^  -  thus>  iilrftead  of  lAocUl^ing  tM 
fmall-pOX)  it  would  be  bettef  is6^  take  iheaAire^ 
for  driving  it  away,  in  the  famemallMer  as  tnt^ 
times  of  the  plague,  for  fecurity  againft  tfeft 
difesfe.  This  plan  was  a  iine  one,  whe^  k  €oul4 
be  £[^owed  without  too  much  dif&culry,  and 
flattered  one  with  a  quick  fucceg.  Has  it  inot 
been  fcea  that  this  malady,  after  haviflg  totally 
ceaftd  in  a  place,  has  fuddenty  <f e-appeared  ietiH^ 
years  after;  without  any  perfon  having  -cairiid 
the  cbficagion  ?  It  Teems  therefore  mbnc-pwdeHt 
to  employ  the  means  which  render  it  'lefs 
deacily,  than  to  expofe  the  lives  of  the  peeple^ 
by  trying  amufing^projefts  which  may  be  dA* 
merical. 
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B^fides^  delivering  nmnkind  from  maladies,  Wf^ 
iiiaqld,  ftxm  the  exan^pl^  of  tbp  antients,  4tt^cb 
ourielves  to  rendeifing  childrea  fpbuf^  and  ftrpngr 
as  w?  feavf  ,*lfRJkdy  rf qprnmended  in  the  articlcr 
of  the  tirft  part  which  treats  of  education.  The 
ufe  of  cold  baths,  advifed  by  great  phyficians^ 
appear  admirable,  and  ought  to  be  ordained  to 
fathers  and  mothers  for  ftrengthening  their  chil- 
dr^a«  2^\d ,  reml^ring  diem  left  fenllble  to  .(he 
^ifl^T^ent  in%pr€0ions  gf  the  ak,  W^  muflt  fdiof 
f^qimmend  in  the  cow^^  to  rpflsnaim  thd< 
chUdren  from  labojLir  above  thpjr^ge,  fer  fear-ol 

exhayiling  themfelves,  and  their.noc  he&ig  aide 
B&etm^rds  CO  acquire  the  ftrength  they  otherwise 
would.  .  As  by  introdudng  into  a  ^country  4he 
9rls  jnd  manufadutes,  there  is  a  fear  that  a 
&dmu^  li&  vdll  weaken  a  part  of  die  nation, 
and  degenerate  the  liuman  ^ecies ;  it  will  {se 
proper  to  remedy  and  prevent  diefe  dangers,  by 
inftituting  .  divei^  games  proper  .  for  exercife^ 
proper  for  preferving  the  health  and  ftrength, 
Jt  is  alfo  of  great  confequence,  to  take  care  of 
certain  hereditary  diftempers,  that  they  do  not 
fpread  too  j:nuch  among  the  people.  What  ier« 
yiqe  woyjd  be  rendered  to  ^luxianity  by  fceking 
to  extirpaite  fuch,  .an4  perfedti^g  the  breed  ^f 
(he  inhabitants  of  9  country  ! 

la -fine,  fprguvantying  ^feepi  f wm  maJa^'i^, 
&nd  removing  a  thouiknd  roads  to  deatji,  we 
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Hiuftrcprcfs  the  vices  of  the  country  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  place  bounds  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  cities : — and  regulate  their  manners,  two  ob- 
jcds  which  remain  to  be  examined,  in  omitting 
pothing  that  tfsnds  to  the  preferyation  of  n^an- 
kind. 

r 

v.,  Regultfte  the  Manners  pf  CulfivatprSf 

Although  the  country  life  is  ordinarily  more 
innocent  than  that  of  the  city,  yet  it  fometimes 
happens  that  thofe  who  remain  are  fubjedt  to 
certain  vices,  very  fatal  to  their  health.  We 
have  already  explained  in  the  firft  part,  the 
extreme  inclination  of  our  cultivators  to  drunki 
ennefs,  which  carries  off  gr^at  numbers  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  or  draw  different  infirmities, 
and  a  premature  old  age.  We  need  pot  here 
repeat  the  regulations  which  fhould  be  made 
for  extirpating  that  Ihameful  vice,*  which  con-r 
fribmes  to  depopulating  our  country. 

VI.  Bad  Manners  the  Jnconvenienfies  of  grea{ 

Cities. 

It  is  yet  more  neceflary  for  preferving  the  in- 
habitants of  a  ftate,  to  give  bounds  to  the  en- 
largement of  cities,  and  to  regulate  their  man- 
ners. In  great  and  populous  cities  the  air  is 
in  general  lefs  healthy  than  in  the  countiy. 
Epidemical  maladies  are  njore  frequent,  and 
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communicaie  themfelves-  with  greater  facility* 
The  mortality  is  more  confidcrable.  Infants 
above  all  die  in  much  greater  numbers  than  in 
the  viliages,— thefe  little  creatures  being'  in 
particular:  wan;  of  pure  air,  for  keeping  them 
in  health.  But  the  greateil  breaches  which  in  the 
great  cities,  are  received  by  the  human  fpecies, 
come  f romi  that  ■  mulidtude  cf  "vices  and  diford^s 
which  inundate  and  multiply  without  ceafing* 
Whether  caufed  by  that  frightful  luxury  which 
comes .  froni  the  living  of  the.  rich,  and  their 
prodigious  confumption,'  or  caufed  by  that  con« 
courfe  of  people ;  all  that  is  heoeflary  to  the  wants 
of  life,  is  fubjefi:,  to  become  from  tioie  to  time 
too  dear,  for?  every  one  to  procure  them  eafily; 
'Many  fometimes  experience  the  ■  horrors  of  mi* 
iery,and  arefamilhed  by.  their  neighbours,  fa 
that  they  are  not  able  to  aourifh  their  infants,: 
which  muft  make  numbers  4ifappcar.  At  the 
lame  tnne^^.the  foft  and  efiemioate  life  of  a^  great 
number  1  bf  inhabitants^  the  parties  of  pleafure 
in  the  night ;  a  thoufand  folicitudes  and^com-f 
plicated  intrigues,  which  4he  mind  .flees  to  for 
fati^fying  the  infatiable  and  Violent  pafllons ; 
fuch  ^  avarice,  vanity,  ambition,  &r.  that  mnU 
titude  of  men  who  fumiQi  food  for  luxury, 
condemned  to  a  fedentary  life,  and  to  arts  de^ 
ftniftive  of  health ;  the  ufe  of.  ftrong  liquors, 
9Xkd  the  toleration  of  publick  proflitutes;  ^l 
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thefe  id  great  ckiefi  give  moffcal  Aabis  tcf  pop^^a^ 
tiofi  in  the  very  .lK4f t  <»£  the  jnatidn*  Yo^iig* 
vkn  find  th^rc  crfery  occafkm  of  corruption^  It 
ij^ms  aUb  as  if  cnrewas  taten.€o  favoMrtheib 
Kbeftiniffh,  b^  maiAteintng  or  pcrmtttiog  the 
worft  pUce$t  if(4we  ^9y  taay  communicate  tqf 
Qthers  their  difonStrsr,.  Netwctheiefs  ,ic  is  <liffi>^ 
ettlt  to  irtiagine.greikfier.  crib  than  xhofe  MtUch 
X^AAt  ff  cm  k.  Bet^n  the  i^alis  ttf  thek  dxks^ 
^hofc  greatnefi  avKhorizes  a  Kckoce  of.  mmociB^ 
di).  WQ  not  fee  an  infinity  of  yoqng  ncn  who 
ane  the'Tiftints.Df  a  cn^ci  malady^^  which  iahcfe 
the  dread  of  debauchery  than  the  paniflmuant  i 
Horn  niany  are  condaiSed  to  their  graves  hjr 
tbefe  .horrible  ibfieriogs !  How  -  oukny  otiiers 
who  enjoy  duHog  the  remains  of  their  life  but 
a' weak  healdi^aod  who  give  to  the  fiate  a  poftc- 
i;ityi  f<w  in  number,  of  wretched  cooftitutions^ 
and  who  die  young  ?  No^  there  h  no  flame  that 
caufes  ixich  rava^s  among  mahkibd^  m  IUmv 
i^lbi  when  fuifered  with  impunity;  it  is  high 
time  that  laws  >Mere  inade  againft  thefe  ^otder& 
-u^o  drive  from  great  cities  ail  publick  pMtd^ 
tin^*-**ro  cover  thdfe  wkh  (hafM  \^  p9^  tj>itOf 
fuch  cxceffcS"-Tt30  remove  from  yoiing  men  ali 
opportunittes  of  falliag**--and  ta.4cnd  ftrorigly 
to  call  back  the  mahnen  of  the  mhibftdonts  OSf 
moderation  and  frugality.  The  purky  ^  tt*sm-» 
ners  is  intimately  connected  with  the  -ihdreafe  of 
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ieidom  jxpiired  m  f^  •  <»«a*ry;  ^.  W«k^  i 

number  qf .  ci^idf)^'^  d^ad^,  i^  -syii  ^)s;iiQwa  4114 
jcnmioal  maoia^  Xl|us,  for  i^ifig^fbe.U£^  of 
jDWiy  ^mt%^  k4<  wife  polkipks  to,  cftabUlh  in 
great  xities  ibundling  ho^kalsii  theTe  eibibli^bi 
fnen^s  'fern  mqj%  lefiSx^fjfci^ulIy  (hap  id^  beft  la^s^i 
P/K^^^^^cJi  »evils>  ..They  igcmtfii^ute  alfo  $c^ 
j>r^crvp  {fee  :eha^fn^<^  fi^teife  te^tftlened  wilii 
poverty^  figg^^iog; ««}  Jeaving  $hmi  to  perUh 
f^iftcafe^ljT;,  .:Bj||:\.|}^fe<^iWrQftjirh*flicpoihrifl^ 
ittj^fe  pamciilftrljf  i^jf  jtheir  .tiwntjrjrt-oiigfac  tiJ 

day  tcftify  their  gratitude  by  fuch  fervicesw .  iTicjr 

0^9^  *>«'.lbwQghf  s|5  tft^ fiwfte^  :ufefiil  tofo. 

patyj  ft  iir4Aftf drff) J^b^U?!?^  JW  actrcife  thdra  if 

All  we  have  f#  <>n  dic^oa^fei  jjyl«^^ 
cities  concur  to  deftroy  the  inhabitants,  ought 
to  niake  us  comprehend,  that  they  would  not 
be  flow  in  intirely  depopulating,  if  they  did 
not  continually  attrad  i^rangers  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country.  Too  great  cities  are 
very  mifchievous  to  the  population  of  the  pro- 
vinces, by  gaining  their  inhabitants  without 
ceafing^  as  they  precipitate  themfelves  and 
vcn&i  in  this  abyfs,  without  which  the  popula- 
tion 
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cioii  of  the  cities  could  not  fupport  itfelf.  From 
hence  it  fi^w^,  that  in  the  ftates  where  thejr 
labour  for  ^  preferration  of  the  human  fpecies; 
it  is  eflential  to  place  bounds  to  die  greatnefs  of 
cities ;  attd  for  preventing  them  from  becoming 
the  agreeable  refort,  even  of  thofe  who  are  occupied 
by  country  employments,  by  means  of  v^di  we 
have  fpoken  in  the  firft  part.  It  is  there  that 
the  a^ve  liib  mainuins  men  healdiy  and  vigo- 
rous. It  is  not  that  in  a  country  full  of  cities, 
diey  ihould  not  have  the  proteftion  of  govern^ 
ment,  Without  them  the  country  would  want 
a  market,  and  fit>m  thence  could  not  flourilh. 
The  arts  and  commerce  employ  a  great  number 
of  men,  which  augment  the  population  of  the 
country. 

After  having  fought  the  prefervation  of  the 
people,  we  muft  labour  to  rctaih  them  in.  the 
country;  this  is  thefecond  confiderarion  of  Legi* 
Ibtion  for- favouring  population. 
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Retain  the  Inhahiiants  in  the  Comtry* 

IN  order  to  retain  the  itthabitants  in  the  coun- 
try, we  muft  not  want  to  have  recourfe  to 
reftraint;  for  the  land  where  they  are  born  has 
commonly  poweffiil  attra<5feions  for  them.  A 
thoufand  agreeable  ideas,  from  the  moft  tender 
infancy,  are  aflbciated,  for  calling  them  to  it  with 

pleafure.  The  habit  of  living  in  a  certain 
manner,  the  conneftions, ,  alliances,  friendfhips' 
which  we  have  contraded,  the  forairies  of  which 
we  are  pofleflcd,  the  lands  which  we  have  culti- 
vated, the  plantations  which  we  have  made,  the 
monuments  which  we  find  of  our  fathers,  the 
force  of  climate,  all  this  makes  it  natural  to 
prefer  the  natal  foil  to  all  others,  from  which 
we  cannot  be  feparated  without  violence,  and  to 
whieli  we  always  wifh  to  return,  at  leaft  when 
fome  political  obftacle  does  not  diminifti  the 
attachment,  and  occafion  a  removal. 

It  is  the  great  affair  of  good  government  to 
fortify  this  love  for  our  country,  and  continue  it 
through  life,  that  we  may  always  be  able  to 
undertake  every  thing  in  its  defence,  and  facrificc 
fycrv  th|ng  in  its  favQur.  Hepce  we-fliall  en- 
deavour 
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deavour  by  continual  efforts  to  live  commO' 
dioufly  and  happily.  The  fupreme  law  of  the 
country;  5>u^  to  ly  Ae  genera)  gckid  of  ^very 
individual  which  compofe  the  nation,  without^ 
preference,  and  without  exceptioa. 

An  adnminiftration  of  this  nature  ftiould  nei- 
ther be  opprelEve  nor  tyrannical,  when  .the 
publick  reveouea  are  con^crated  toth^.comnion 
advantageof  the ^hole  nation,  a^id  )iot deftined 
to  give  Irving  to  a  few  ifidividuaU.  It  df%i^s> 
that  each  be  oiafter  of  his  fortune^  and;  frtc  ta 
(jhfpofe  of  it  according  jp^lii*  tviJJ  i  that  bl  per* 
fon  ihpuld  not  .b^  jdefpoUcd  confmry  to  right 
and  equityw-that  the.  privilege^  of  )thc' pities  and 
immunities  be  -inviolable,  and  iecupe  from  all 
attempts  of  jgpvcrnors  of  provinces,  feP^.-^tha^ 
they  ihould  enjoy  liberty  of  confcieace-— never 
to  be  obliged  tp  leave  the  country  on  account 
of  religion,  if  they,  faithfully  obey  the  laws, 
as  IS  the  cafe  in  certain  -  kir^doms,  whi^H 
liavc  been  depopulated  by  thofe  bad^politijrks,. 
It  is  dierefbre  xrf  very  great  <:onfequence,  to 
watch  the  a<ugmentation  and  prefervatioa  of  the 
fortunes  of  individuals  of  all  or4er^,  whether 
(Duhivators,  or  >dtizens»  by  removing  ^l  the 
diibrders  which  may  confufe  the^r  domeilic  afr 
fairs,,  and  of  which  we  have  aJiiQady  ^oken,  ii| 
-the  6fteenth  ^nd  fixteemh  co^fide^afiioas  pf  thf 
Sritpait.    It  is  necelF^ry  abwe  all,  to  %pcad 
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eafe,  whaJier  iii  the  city  4r  the  country,  and  t<> 
&T6ur  the  diffeneht  ibrts  of  t^otarers.  We  mdft 
^eennikiioa  to.  inei:it,.procft£^  abilities,  and 
fornifh  proper  occafions  for  devek^ping  and  em** 
pbying  than.  In  one  word,  for  maitftaitiiiig  iif 
€vc&7^  heart  ike  love  of  our  country,  it  is  ^cteP 
fery:  to  'offer  occupations  proper  for  dlfF^^enS 
gqiiufes^  which  prefeott  advantages  to  all  tho 
elafles  of.  thie  ddzetiSy  that  ;sdl  the  inhabitant 
teay  hare  part,: which  all  tdi^  world,  ^eels,  and 
^rs  to  be.cleprived;  o£  . .  /.        *. 

-  With  fach  a .  political  oeconomy,  fib  perfi>A 
can  be  tern|)tqd  to  go*  The  cultiv^or  con^ 
lent:  >'itH  his  1qc»  ha^  aa  afibdtion  .for  the  fieldi 
wbicfarlie  dlls,  anci.injwhidi  t^  has  an 'entire 
property  n  Upon  jiis. 'fif\diRg  an  h^neft  &bfi(i<- 
fnc<^,  he'  extends  ho  further  his  amisinonJ  The 
citizei^  \n  has  induftry  finds  relburces  in  his 
crvrn  coivii/y,  to  ibeep  him '.  from  any .  eftabl^ih** 
mem  inoiiiers.  By  loiding  to  little. people  a 
bdpipg  hand, .  amd  iornmig  .the  yotmg'  n^ea  co 
Ubour,  tkbi  onkac  will  be.eQfuced.  No  perfoA 
oaa  Jbe  Dedoced  lOo  begging  i  -  induiity .  will  increaft 
more  and  niorije,  and  the  country  be  ^wfiy$  in  a 
Hatedf  BOflariihing^and retfiiaiirig  her  childnm«  ' 
.  Wten  the  ipeftadc  is  difierentj  jnot ,  only  in  a 
cWfktfy  nvfheretthe  igov^ernment  is.  joppneffive,  and 
'drives  its  fubje&s  by  force  and  asbltcary  impofu 
tionsv  ii>9t  {^0  ia  thofe  which^ m fpitnof  ics:mild^ 
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nefs  and  moderation,  the  inhabitants  are  left  to* 
ruin  themfelves  by  a  fucceffion  of  difordera 
¥^hich  glide  in,  in  a  long  time,  and  by  a  defedl: 
pf  induftry,  mod:  of  the  cultivators  diffipate 
their  fortunes  by  debauchery  or  chicanery  ?  Are 
they  not  burthened  With  debts  ? .  Have  they  pot 
often  ruinous  lofles  in  cattle?  Do  they  find 
certain  markets  ^  Do  they  not  follow  bad  fyftems 
in  the  culture  of  their  lands  ?  Their  children  are 
not  flow  in  taking  a  difgufl:  at  the  profeflion  of 
their  fathers,  Difcovering  nothing  happy  in  it, 
they  take  the  firft  occafion  of  turning  to  fome* 
thing  elfe.  Do  they  fee  any  one  of  their  country- 
men make  a  fortune  in  foreign  parts  ?  They 
follow  his  path  and  promife  themfelves  the 
fame  fuccefs  :  infenfibly  the  contagion  of  exam- 
ple gains  a  great  number,  and  emigrations  ibon 
become  general.  At  the  fame  time^  is  not 
luxury  left  to  reign  in  the  cities  ?  Do  they  not 
draw  from  ftrangers  almoft  all  that  fupports 
them  ?  The  mhabitants  fall  into  idleneis,  and 
a  mortal  numbnefs,  without  their  labouring  to 
cfcape.  They  muft  necefTarily  run  them&lves  in 
debt,  and  overturn  their  fortunes,  until  the  in* 
terlor  circulation  fufiers.  Then,  incapable  of 
fuftaining  themfelves,  they  cannot  return  to  fub* 
fift  by  the  culture  of  the  earth ;  nor  do  .they  fee 
how  to  eftabliih  their  children  in  any  branch  of 
induftry  or  comnierce,  in  which  they  can  take 
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|>art,  which  nukes  them  leave  their  country  with 
their  families,  and  fettle  their  children  among 
ftrangers  for  trying  their  fortune.  All  is  loft^  if 
at  any  time  th^  perfuade  themfelves,  and  are  unl« 
formly  prqudiced,  that  there  are  not  the  refources 
at  home  which  they  find  among  all  other  nations. 

This,  with  foreign  fcrvice,  is  the  true  fource  of 
all  thofe  ftriking  emigrations  which  we  iee  in 
the  Pais  de  Faud^  which  depopulates  our  cities, 
and  the  country,  and  which  burthens  all  who 
preferve  fome  love  for  their  country.  Interro- 
gate them  what  fends  them  away  every  year  ? 
A(k  them  why  th^  quit  their  native  foil  ?  Their 
imanimous  anfwers  will  confirm  the  truth  of  all 
that  we  have  advanced.  It  is  not  only  rich  perr 
fons  either  in  the  city  or  the  country  that  we 
fee  leaving  their  country,  but  thole  who  have 
little  or  no  wealth,  and  who  fee  na  means  of 
fuftaining  thcmfelves  long.  But  the  return  either 
of  the  firft  goers  or  their  pofterity,  which  fome* 
times  happen,  when  the  caufes  of  which  wc 
have  fpoken  did  not  fo  ftrongly  cxift,  fh^w^ 
what  would  follow  a  remedy. 

The  equity  and  extreme  mildneis  of  the 
government  under  which  we  live,  and  enjoy  ia 
rcpofe  the  fruits  of  our  induftry,  would  render 
it  eafy  to  remedy  thefe  emigrations,  by  care  and 
the  ncceffary  encouragements,  that  is  to  fay,  by 

thQ 


the  appKcatiofi  of  the  principles  which  we 
eftablflhcd. 

For  the  reft,  to  render  emigrations  lefe  mime« 
rous,  thofe  occafioned  by  foreign  ferviees  merie 
confideratioii!^  It  h  knbwn^-  that  among  tht 
jgreat  number  of  men  which  the  enrolments  carry 
off!,  fome  perifli  in  garrifons  and  armies  by  dif- 
ferent caulcs,  Which  cut  them  off  from  their 
country;  others,  who  return  after  having  ruined 
their  heahh  by  debauchery  or  military  fatigues^ 
are  able  to  give  only  a  weak  and  languid  pofte- 
rity  •,  while  odiers  profit  by  the  occasions  which 
the  fervice  offers,  to  fettle  in  other  countries. 

When  men  aire  entered  in  the  connedkm  of 
marriage,  and  have  children,  they  are  more 
attached  to  their  country,  and  have  |efs  facility 
of .traiifporting  themfelvcs  into  foreign!  countries^ 
It  is  therefore  wife  politicks  to  facilitate  mar- 
fiages,  and  td  encourage  their  fecundity,  as  it 
is  the  beft  means  of  augmenting  population; 
this  is  the  new .  and  third  Confideration  of 
giCiation,  of  which  we  now  come  to  ^eak. 
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Facilitati  Marriages*,  ] 

IT  is  iiQt  hy  vague  and  (ham^ful unions  tkaf 
the  humaii  fpecics  i$  prefb-^ed  and  prop^ 
gaies  it&lf  on  earth.  The  women  Mrould.  t^ 
lefs  fruitful)  and  the  world  more  diffkulttji 
peopled.  Men  would' never  know  with  cer-; 
tainty  wter  iheir  chijdren  m  their  fediers,  they 
iirould  be  lc;ft  to  the  wom^n  for  thw  c^pe  ari^ 
f^Uc^(ion;  and  ^3  ihw  l^urthen  would  be  toiQf 
h«ftvy  for  theal»  m  infinity -Qf  children  v^ojul^ 
1^^  ffttftrably.  Thqfe  who  efif ape^  the  dangers 
of  ipfancy,  Voyld  be.  negledfcfd  in  theiy  yc^Whi 
^.  bec^RS  bad  fubjfffts  of  focipty.  ^fan, 
\)aFn  i,n  ti  {tate  of  ^i^lqqeis,  d^mandls  a  long 
fuc<:?flion  c^  c^es  aR4  attpntion  frQfli  thofe  whg 
gave  him  to  the  worl^.  f(^  a  great  num^ 
ber  of  yearS)  he  caiRnQt  of  h^nfelf  proc^r^ 
^h^  le^  iubfiftence,  nor  prevent  the  fmalkflf 
4anger^  We  f  annoc  in  an  inft^nt  enlighten  hist 
mind,  foifm  him,  to  virtu^^  or  render  him  capa^ 
ble  of  9^e  4ay  ferving  his  country,  and  appear^ 
ing  with  dcfeqcy  on  the  great  theatre  of  hiiaiai\ 
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life,  in  fucceeding  in  fo  long  a  work,  nothing 
Ids  will  do  than  the  united  cares  of  father  and 
toother.  It  is  neceflary  to  concenter  their  ten* 
derneis  upon  their  children,  thofe  precious 
pledges  of  their  love — ^that  they  make  it  a  plea* 
iure  and  a  duty  to  fuftain  them,  to  direft  and 
conduct  them  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  reafbn* 
The  human  kind  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
prefcrved  except  by  marriage.  The  intereft  of 
fociety  requires  further,  that  we  admit  in  mar* 
riage  but  one  man  with  one  woman.  Polygamy 
is  not  conformable  to  nature,  fince  it  gives 
birth  to  but  few  people  of  either  fex.  Not  only 
^unfavourable  in  relped  of  the  multiplication 
of  the  human  fpecies,  but  above  all,  in  prgudi* 
cing  the  education  of  children,  by  jealoufies, 
bad  examples,  intrigues,  quarrels,  and  en^bar* 
rafments  of  every  kind,  which  raife  themielves 
in  the  hearts  of  families.  Society  is  lefs  intereft^ 
cd  in  augmenting  the  number  of  its  membersf 
than  in  acquiring  good  fubjefts,  able  to  defend 
and  of nament  it.  A  multitude  of  men  ill  edu« 
tated  mufl  labour  ufclefsly. 

Marriage  gives  place  to  the  eftablifhrnent  of 
families,  and  is  befide  more  proper  for  encpurag-* 
bg  the  propagation  of  the  human  fpecies.  As 
by  thefe  means  men  tranfmit  their  names  and 
their  advantages  to  pofterity,  they'  believe  that 
they  fec^themfelves  re-bom  in  their  children,  and 

perpetuate 
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^rpttiiate  themfelves  in  fomc  rcfpecl,  through 
defire  of  being  reprcfented;  Marriage  having 
filch  happy  influendc  tipori  population,  we  muft 
ieek  to  facilitate  it  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
Encourage  their  fecundity.  The  means  are  not^ 
difficult  to  be  found.  The  &cret  fympathy 
which  ariies  between  the  fexcs  carries  them  na- 
turally to  marri^e  when  thefe  is.  tio  bbftacta 
inic 

li    M  E  A  N  ^. 

Uherty  and  JFetfart. 

All  that  we  have  thought  proper  for  retain- 
ing the  inhabitants  in  a  cpuntry,  may  here  be 
applied  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  It  is  neceflary  fo^ 
facilitating  marriages,  to  give  the  fame  favour  to 
liberty,  toexptod  the  fame  welfare  through  all 
the  orders^  to  profCribe  the  abufes  which  ruin 
families^  and  above  all,  luxiuy,^  which  takes 
froni  them  the  mfians  of  fubfiftcnce.  We 
fee  under  a  government  fuch  as  ours,  that 
they  fear  not  the  charge  of  a  family,  becaufe 
many  of  them  regard  their  country  as  a  tender 
mother,  who  takes  a  particular  care  of  thole  to 
whom  Ihe  gives  birth.  A  father  perfuadcs  him- 
felf  that  his  children  will  not  forget  him  till 
they  become  wanting  to  themfclvesr   It  is  therc- 

T  a  fore 
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fore  natural  to  wffh  to  have  a  numerous  pofterityy 
to  wifh  to  tranfnait  h  advantageous  a  conftitu- 
tion^  On  the  contrary,  the  nuniber  of  marriages 
and  of  children  fhould  diminiih  at  all  tinges—* 
wherf  there  is  fomc  vice  of  ggvernment — by  the 
weight  of  knpofts — by  a  defed  in  proteding  and 
favouring  induftry — by  uniting  alL  advantages  in 
ibme  families^^by  exemptions  granted  to  a 
numerous  ^  nobility — for  the  people  then  are 
reduced  to  live  in  poverty  and  mifery,  under 
fuperb  mailers^  Princes  ill  underftand  their 
kiterefts  when  they  confider  only  the  fums  they 
can  draw  from  their  fubjefts,  and  expend  nothing  , 
in  their  encouragement!  Thefe  bad  politicks 
cut  off  the  Iburce  of  their  riches  ;  they  decreafc 
the  number  of  marriages — the  people  diminiih 
— and  with  them  the  contributions.  Under 
a  hard  and  oppreffive  government,  or  little 
attentive  to  the  good  of  its  people,  there  arc 
few   but  beggars  that  have  children,  becaufe, 

paying  nothing,  they  think  not  of  forming  any 
folid  eftablKhment,  and  are  nourifhed  at  the 
expence  of  the  publick ;  but  all  thofe  who  live 
by  their  labour  are  burthened  by  exaftions,  and 
having  no  other  advantages  from  their  country, 
they  are  not  encouraged  to  give  children  to  the 
ftate.  Who  would  in  this  cafe  augment  their 
mifery  by  having  the  great  expence  of  railing 
cbUdren,  who  for  a  long  time  can  Ci^rn  nothing  ? 

2    '  .  No 
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No  perfon  can  be  tempted  to  have  them  if  they 
are  to  fend  into  the  world  only  vile  flaves,  whom 
^€y  can  have  no  means  of  eftablifliing,  or 
giving  them  an  induftry  which  fliould  make 
them  live  commodioufly  by  labour.  Why  are 
marriages  in  Holland  fo  numerous  ?  It  is  the 
attention  which  is  given  by  government  tcT  make 
the  irts  and  commerce  flourifh,  and  to  prefent 
occaiions  for  every  one  to  employ  himfelf  in  a 
lucrative  manner.  We  muft  therefore  for  mul- 
tiplying marriages  guard  the  interefts  of  all  indi- 
viduals, animate  every  part  of  the  ftate,  and 
expand  through  all,  both  movement  and  life. 

It  is  e^/y  to  prevent  evils  in  all  fmall  ftates, 
when  the  refources  of  government  are  in  hands 
that  can  attempt  every  thing  from  an  influence 
equal  in  every  place.  This  may  be  remarked 
in  a  fenfible  manner  in  the  ftates  of  Greece^  where 
they  attached  themfelves  to  procure  equally  the 
good  of  all  the  citizens.  Thus  they  were  very 
populous  in  fpite  of  the  colonies  which  they 
fcnt  out — their  foreign  fervice-— the  expofition 
of  infants,  and  the  repugnance  they  fhowed  to 
receiving  ftrangers  among  their  people.  They  did 
not  begin  to  decline  in  population  till  they  were 
fwallowed  up  in  the  Roman  republick,  wherein 
every  thing  centered  in  a  capital,  without  much 
thought  about  the  welfare  of  the  provinces. 

T  3  ^  For 
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For  the  reft— in  order  to  facilitate  marriagp?, 
an4  have  the  fame  fuccefi  with  thofe  little  ftati;3 
whereof  we  have  ipoken,  we  ihould  follow  the 
example  of  thofe  •  antient  republicks,  and  pro- 
scribe luxury.  They  fought  continually  to  pre- 
vent  the  too  great  inequality  of  fortunes, 
|)ecaufe  if  they  are  left  to  accumulate  too  great 
eftates  in  the  perfoii  of  a  fingle  citizen,  there 
muft  neceflfarily  be  others  deprived  of  it,  who 
hardly  fubfifl:^  and  cannot  without  gi:eat  diffi- 
culty maintain  a  wife  and  family.  Thua  the 
law,  which  in  certain  countries  gives  all  the 
eftates  to  the  firft  born,  hurts  population.  It 
is  not  eafy  for  younger  brothers  to  marry. 

The  equality  of  fortunes  ferved  amoh^  the 
antient  peojple  to  profcfibe  luxury,  that  gan- 
grene which  depopulates  cities,  deftroys  all  that 
it  taints,  and  which  we  have  already  teen  to 
drive  away  the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
When  every  one  ^ves  into  fhew,  aild  nothmg 
is  efteemed  but  in  proportion  to  the  expeince,' 
thofe  who  have  but  moderate  ^  fortunes,  and 
who  are  always  the  moft  in  number,  cannot 
think  of  marrying.  "^  They  feel  ftrong  enough, 
that  with  a  wife  aiid  family  it  would  be  difficult 
to  fupport  an  cxccffive  e*pcnce,  which  cuftom 
renders  indifpenfable  for  appearing  with  decency, 
and  aflbciating  with  thofe  of  condition,  who 
$cing  rich,  diftmguifh  themfetves  by  too  mudfi 
,  "  '■■'    '  '    ' '    "■  eclat 
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eclat.  The  ftate  of  maniage  ought  not  to  be 
an  obje£):  of  fear,  but  when  luxury  is  in  vigour^ 
the  women  commpnly  carry  it  to  excels,  as  we 
have  already  obferved  in  the  fifth  Confideration  of 

the  &t&,  part,  and  render  it  infupportable  to  their 
hufl>ands  by  their  caprice :  for  few  there  are  who 
have  vanity,  but  what  rather  than  cede  to  another 
peHbn  would  ruin  their  hufbands.  How  then  can 
we  be  aftoniihed  at  the  number  of  marriages  dimi- 
niihing  in  the  citi^  where  luxury  has  introduced 
itfelf  ?  Each  may  determine  after  having  re* 
fle£ied  well  upon  his  own  fortune,  upon  the 
fortune  and  charafter  of  the  woman  to  whom 
he  may  honeftly  pretend ;  upon  the  embarrafl^ 
mcnt  almoft  inevitable  into  which  he  muft  fall ; 
and  upon  the  refources  that  are  probable  for 
eftabKflbing  his  children.  But  it  often  happens 
that  they  fee  without  be'mg  able  to  remove  the 
difficulties,  which,  as  was  mentioned  before, 
deprive  them  of  every  fort  of  indyftry.  No? 
only  luxury  is  the  caufe  that  marriages  are  lefs 
frequent,  but  alfo  that  it  renders  them  lefs  fruit- 
ful than  they  would  be  if  the  living  was  more 
frugal.  Perhaps  it  comes  fron>  thence  that  4 
life ;  of  foftncfs  and  effeminacy  prejudices  thp 
prcq)agation  of  the  hum^n  fpecies  5  for  people 
that  are  indigent  and  in  debt  are  little  diipofed 
^o  get  children,  whofe  education  are  to  be  (o 
chargeable,    The  facility  and  fecundity  of  mar-^ 
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riages  depend  therefore  a^foliifely  on  ^e  ext 
,tindion  q£  luxury. 

11.  Limit  the  number  sf  Domejiics. 

Ai)(*her  expedient  proper  for  facifitatiAg  toir* 
liages  which  is  connected  with  fui^ptuary  hws^ 
is  the  limiting  the  number  pf  domeftics,  h  riol 
this  order  of  mep  top  Numerous  ?  It  <^nfumej 
liiuch  without  returning  equal  fervices  to  fockty. 
They  dimini(h  the  total  of  ufeful  labour  in  ^ 
country,  and  they  cannot  decrdafe  it  without 
the  quantity  of  fubfiftence,  and  the  refources  of 
living  growing  lefs,  which  muft  always  render 
marriages  mone  difficult.  That  population  and 
jthe  number  of  marriages  may  augment,  it  is 
Jiot  only  necelTary  that  carh  fhould  fubfift  by 
means  of  his  kboijr,  but  alfo  that  he  I|i6ul4 
favour  others  by  his  own  jnduftry. 

The  domeftics  of  great  cities  never  marry 
but  pals  in  celibacy  the  years  of  their  life, 
during  which  they  are  moft  proper  for  laboin*- 
mg  for  population,  \yhen  they  marry,  age 
And  debauchery  often  render  their  bodies  inca- 
pable of  having  healthy  children.  The  fervant$ 
who  are  drawn  from  the  country,  and  who  ^ftec 
being  accqftofned  during  many  years  to  the  eafe 
0f  cities,  return  to  their  villages,  fall  under  a 
laborious  life,  of  which  they  have  loft  the  habit, 
jprefently  grow  old,  ^d  are  commonly  qnfruitful. 
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The  fortuhe  of  domeftics  is  coo  dependdnt 
on  that  of  the  rich.  Having  iittk  indUftry^  (A: 
become  incapable  of  fuftairtihg  fude  labours, 
they  are  bbliged  to  attach  theftiftlvbs  to  them 
(for  life  They  are  not  abte  tb  procure  the 
funds  neceffary  for  cftabliftiing  themfelves  and 
marrying,  by  the  favings  they  make  from  their 
wages,  for  it  is  many  years  before  they  can 
honeftly  raife  a  fufficient  Turn  for  forming  a  iblid 
eftablilhment.  It  is  moft  common  for  them  to  fave 
pothing;  th^y  difllpate  their  falaries  as  faft  as 
jhey  are  paid.  Debauchery^  wine,  diverfions, 
^nd  other  frivolous  cxpenccs,  carry  off  all  their 
fpiall  gains.  Thus  the  mod  part  always  feeing 
themfelves  thus  ftraitened,  they  are  obliged  to 
remain  in  fervice,  and  when  not  in  a  ftate  of 
fervitude,  they  have  no  other  profpeft  than  an 
unhappy  old  age,  and  a  deprivation  of  all  allift* 
ance.  If  we  wouid  facilitate  their  marriages  and 
their  eftabliihment,  we  muft  regulate  their  man- 
ners— render  them  better  oeconomifts — and  re- 
move them  from  debauchery.  In  this  they  have 
)iad  txcelleftt  views  in  France*  It  is  not  long 
lincte  an  admired  author  propofed  the  eftablifli'^ 
ment  of  a  perpetual  company  in  that  kingdoni, 
who  (hoviW  be  charged  with  receiving  the  fevings 
of  domeftics,  and  of  laying  them  out  for  thcic 
j^dvafttage,  under  ^he  protedion  of  government, 
PY  w|)ich  rpeafis  their  profits  wovld  accumulate 
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fuid  augment  confiderably  in  a  little  time.  This 
would  engage  them  to  a  better  conduft,  and  to 
more  regulatity  m  their  cxpenqes.  It  nvould 
place  them  in  a  ftate  of  manyiog  and  fettling 
themfelves,  and  forming  undertakings  yfcful  to 
ibciety* 

IIL  Retain  the  Inbabit4nts  in  the  Country. 

Befides  facilitating  marriages,  and  augment* 

ing  their  fecundity — we  muft  retain  the  inhabit^ 

ants  in  the  country.    It  is  a  kind  of  life^  fimple, 

conformable  to  nature,  and  which  favours  the 

propagation  of  the  human  fpecies.  The  labour* 

crs  niarry  much  more  thafi  citizens,  becaufe  they 

live  with  gnijater  fi-ugality.     They  fear  not  haV' 

ing  too  ipany  children  j  on  the  cpntrary,  they 

regard  them  as  a  treafuire  and  a  fource  of  riches. 

They  know  that  the  more  handjf  they  have  the 

better  their  land^  FiU  be  cultivate,  and  thp 

greater  yalue  they  wilj  have,    They  generally 

promife  thcmfelves  the  doubling  their  revenues 

as  foon  as  their  children  grow  up,  and  cojne  to  4 

(bte  of  labouring.    In  carefully  watching  the 

age  when  diey  are  capable  of  working,  their 

education  does  not  throw  them  into  incommo* 

dious  expencesr    Without  fatiguing  them  they 

may  employ  and  receive  from  them  icveral  little 

iervices^     Likewife  regarding  a  multitude  of 

children  as  a  benedi&ion,^  provided  ^ey  are  not 
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pi  dthtj  and  that  they  live  under  a  mild  gotenf- 
Oient.  But  we  have  feen  that  it  is  not  the  fame 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  ;  they  believe 
themfelve^s  ruined  ai^d  poor,  when  they  have  tnzof 
tchildren*  Thus,  aU  that  we  have  faid  in  the 
£irit  part  for  retaining  in  the  country  its  inhabit* 
ants,  facilitate  marriages  and  encourage  theic 
fecundity. 

IV.  Curb  Behaucbfry  and  Incontinence. 

We  haye  already  bad  ocpaHqn  to  r^qfi^rk  how 
much  iijcqntinence  and  debauchery  prejudice  the 
fecundity  and  propagation  of  Qur  fpecies.  We 
ihall  be  poqtent;  tq  add  that  the  licence  of  man* 
ners  turns  mapy  froip  marriage)  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  repreffed,  tq  the  end  that  nunv 
bers  may  be  augnoented.  A  corrupt  man  fee$ 
in  marriage  only  the  c^res  which  ar;  attached  to 
)t  i  as  xht  embacrairmeAt  of  a  family,  the  in* 
eomcnodioys  expences  which  fpUqw  the  educa« 
lion  of  the  children,  and  the  obl^ation  of 
maintaining  them,  tie  regards  it  as  the  toqib 
of  his  liberty  and  content.  Iirom  his  eyes  dif* 
appear  the  innocent  joys  which  recompence  a 
virtuous  pair,  for  all  the  facrifices  they  have 
made  in  favo\ir  of  the  preciqus  pledges  of  their 
lendernefij.  tje  is  incapable  of  yaluin^  the 
agreeablenefs  which  arifes  from  their  intimate 
ynion,  and  reciprocal  efteeni,  their  mutual  fer* 

3  vices. 
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vices,  and  tht  amiabte  duties  they  fulfil,  in 
fbtming  the  genius  and  hc^ft  of  then*  young 
ones.  Thcfe  pleafures  are  too  pilre  for  touching 
itien  whofe  manners  are  irreguhr.  None  but 
grofs  and  voluptuous  ones  have  t  power  of 
moving  hearts  void  of  honefty.  They  place 
their  fadsfaftion  in  the  fliameful  and  criminal 
pleafurc  of  ravifliing  innocence,  an  objeft  which 
ftrikcs  them  fuddenly,  and  which  they  imagine 
themfelves  to  love.  They  muft  without  ceafing 
have  variety  to  attra^  them.  Never  will  they 
fix  their  vague  and  wandering  afiedions.  It  is 
thus  that  libertinifm  diminilhes  infallibly  the 
number  of  marriages.  It  is  above  all  to  be 
feared  that  it  will  carry  an  attention  to  corrupt- 
ing the  fidelity  which  married  people  owe  to 
each  other.  Thfen,  thofe  who  preferve  their 
manners,  will  fly  from  marriage,  regarding  it 
as  a  fource  of  evils,  fhame,  and  infamy.  We 
cannot  therefore  facilitate  marriages  without 
guarding  the  manners  of  a  nation.  We  (hould, 
like  antient  /?^^,  have  cenfors  charged  with 
maintaining  decency — ^punifliing  vice — rttnov-» 
jng  dangerous  examplas--^breaking  the  bands  of 
corruption — and  preventing  the  laws  being  eluded 
with  impunity,  which  are  made  againft  irregu- 
Jarides  :  banilh  partiality,  or  the  laws  arc  ufelds^ 
find  all  is  k>|t.  . 
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Whatever  augments  fubfiftence,  renders  it 
cafy.  to  facilitate  marriages.  There  ^re  fome 
articles  of  food  which  give  inore  fccuodity  tio 
men  and  women,  and  feem  to  furnifh  a  iyfte^ 
nance  more  proper  for  generation.  The  ufc  of 
fiih  ieems  to  offer  both  the  one  and  th^  other 
advantage  in  all  places  where  it  abounds.  For 
it  has  been  always  obfcrved,  that  ia  fea  ports 
the  number  of  children  is  greater  than  clfcwhcrc. 
We  fliould  therefore  favour  population  ^sd  thfX 
fecundity  of  marriages  in  oii^any  diflrids  of  oub 
country,  by  better  peopling  our  iakca  and  rivers 
with  good  fi(h,  and  by  profcribing  the  abufes 
which  oppo^  iC  The  fifhcry  employs  m^ny  nien/ 
furnifhes  them  with  an  e^fy  means  of  living, 
and  of  having  a  numerous  pofterity,  which  would 
ferve  to  re-people  the  countries  where  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  diminilh.  As  there  are  ali- 
ments which  contribute  to  fuccefs  in  propagation,  ^ 
there  are  alfo  waters  which  prejudice  it,  the  ufe 
of  which  ought  therefore  to  be  interdifted  ta 
the  inhabitants  of  the  places  where  they  are^ 
found.  Waters,  for  example,  extremely  hard, 
contribute,  according  to  Hip^ecratesy  to  fterility* 
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yii  ^oSJb  Cijttmi  wUcb  prtfoent  thefecuhdi^  if 

•  ( 

Princes  wh6  feck  to  people  tncir  ftates,  and 
make  marriage  fenre  that  end^  ought  to  abblifh. 
all  cuftoms  which  prejudice  the  fecundity  o^ 
women,  and  to  fubftitute  others  that  favour  it. 
It  is  fufficient  here  to  give  a  fmgle  examples 
Experience  (hews  us  that  women  who  fuckle 
their  children  are  more  fruitful,  and  leave  morel 
numerous  pofterity  than  others;  this  n  a  new 
motive^  which  joined  to  thofe  of  which  we  have! 
already  fpoken,  ou^t  to  engage  the  govern^ 
ment  above  all  to  introduce  this  euftom; 

VIL  PrejudiceSi  Mtwiins^  and  JLaws^  in  fa^wt 

of  Marriagti 

The  condu£b  of  men  depends  much  on  the 
ideas  being  more  or  lefs  proper,  which  arc  given 
by  religion — ^the  prejudices  and  maxims  which 
are  infpircd  in  the  mod  tender  infancy — and  the 
honour  or  fhame  which  the  laWs  attach  to  cer-^ 
twi  a£ts.  It  is  good  politicks  t6  prevent  all 
obftacles  ta  population,  and  to  draw  from  it  all 
advantages.  Amorig  the  Jtvos^  certain  ideas 
raifcd  by  their  religfon^  of  a  fpecies  of^  opprobri-s 
oufnefs  which  was  attached  to  fterility,  animated 
them  in  a  lively  manner  to  the  propagation  c& 

theii* 
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their  Ipecies.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  lawsl 
among  the  anttent  Remans  were  often  in  favour 
of  marriage  ;  the  attention  of  the  cenfors  deter- 
mined the  citizens  by  fliame  and  puhifhments, 
and  produced  alfo  happy  eSeds  in  the  beft  times 
of  the  republick,  and  contributed  to  repair  the 
lofles  of  men,  caufed  by  a  continued  fucceffion 
of  Wzrs.  Indeed  thefe  laws  loft  thdr  power, 
when  under  the  emperors  liberty  was  gone,  and 
they  groaned  under  an  oppreffive  yoke.  But  it 
is  impoflible  to  remedy  the  infinite  evils  which 
rife  under  a  hard  and  opprcflive  government. 

Although  under  a  good  government,  which 
procures .  equally  the  welfare  of  all  the  citizens, 
they  do  not  want  to  have  recourfe  to  recom- 
pences  and  punifhments,  for  engaging  the 
people  to  marry  and  get  children^  it  is  never- 
theleis  proper  for  a  Legiflator  to  do  honour  to 
die  marris^e-ftate :  all  that  flatters  vanity,  makes 
an  impreflion  on  mankind,  and  it  is  right  to 
make  it  fubfervient  to  the  publick  good.  It 
imports  above  all,  not  to  give  any  pre-eminence 
to  celibacy,  which  prefcrves  the  people  in  falfc 
ideas,  which  certain  ipeculative  minds  have 
given  them.  What  a  prejudice  it  muft  be  to 
Ae  propagation  of  ^the  Ipecics,  that  thofe  who 
feek  to^  fubtilize  on  morals^  (hould  perfuade  us 
that  a  life  fpeculative,  and  removed  from  the 
cares  and  emb^ralfinents  of  a  family,  is  more 

proper 
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pioper  for  pteftimg  God,  and  for  making  a  fo^ 
blime  pfog^e^  in  tho  virtw  lo  ¥?hich  r^ligioQ 
^alls  vs  I  W^  know  that  s^tQV  the  convcrfioa  of 
ConfioMtini  tp  Qh^i^i^Xi  thefe  ideiis  y^trt  i^a( 
Qpw  ia  being  prQpagati?4  through  the  worid* 
As  if  the  chrifliaii  religion  te(^led  to  the  4e£truc« 
XfoxK  of  t^e  humankind  \  the  ^nfipercffs  ce^fe4 
tQ  encourage  iparriage,  for  doing  honour  to 
t;elibacy«  Th^a  the  empire  filled  itfelf  with 
religious,  who,  uivier  the  preterit  of  ^n  imaginarjii 
perfedion,  h^  nothing  in  view  but  idlei(ei&  an4 
celibacy;  which  could  npt  but  contribute  tQ 
w^^^k^n  aiKl  4^pQpulate  the  cnppire,  Do  w?  not 
likewii?  at  prt^Jpnt  fee  ftates^  whq,  by  pwJ^Jftp^ 
thdc  f^f^  idf^^pf  the  fen<?tity  of  ?(pl}bjx:y,  %j^^% 
from  b^ing  fi>  ^oviriAiii^  a^  they  wou^doth^wi^ 
be  ?  Nevefthelefs  if  we  rx^f^t  ^  d^Ax^^^  qf 
ibm^  particvlar  circumftances  very  r^e,  in  vhick 
<;elibacy  l^ad^  to  a  better  acquittal  pfcertap 
4uti^s,  neither  reafon  npj:  religion  prefent  the 
Icfiit  motive  for  thi$  niapqer  of  thinking. 

Princ^  ^f^BAQt  honour  nurri^  tQO  much»  or: 
give  too  grwt  difgiifts  at  celibacy,  A  ip*riic4 
man  ha3  9  fPOf e  ^YC  iife-^fuftains  (norc  ^<^HI- 
i)eAi<3ina— ^i^d  more  pccaftons  <^  rendering  hw-^ 
fejif  ui^ful  to  ^ciety— rhe  is  n\ore  expic^d  to. 
libour-TT-?a<^  <Mght  naturally  to  be  muqh  more 
iftt^reft^  in  f be  prefervatioo  of  the  ftate,  th*n, 
o^c  in  ^e^b)M:y  who  \m  noiK  to  follow  him. 

Thus, 
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Thiis,  m&eid,  ^  condemning  the .  foldiers  to 
perpetual  celibacy,  it  would  be  better  to  follow 
the  example  of  the*  firft  R^mansi  and  encourage 
their  marrying. .  When  th^  foldiers  are  married 
they  will  be  lefi  debauched — ^they  will  give  to 
the  ftate  a  nun^ierous  pofterity,  6f  which  it  be« 
comes  deprived  while  they  remain  in  celibacy ; 
they  would  defend  their  coufitry  ^itb  more 
courage,  becaufe  they  would  combat  for  their 
wives  and  children.  Thefe  are  wages  Which  en* 
fore  dieir  fidelity  and  bravery; 

■  ■ 

Vllh  4ge  proper ftr  Marriagn  . 

■ 

That  marriages  may  be  fruitful,  arid  give  fub- 
je6ls  to  the  ftate,  it  is  proper  that  they  be  coh-^ 
traded  at  an  age  proper  for  the  natural  fuhdtiofls, 
on  which  depends  the  propagation  of  the  fpcdies* 
It  leems  therefore  that  the  laws  ought  particu-* 
larly  to  encourage  thofe  forts  of  marriage^,  and 
to'  remove  as  much  as  poflible  whatever  throws 

artyobftacles  to  them.  Thus,  foi' estample,  as 
through  rcafbns  of  vanity,  intereft,  or  daprice^ 
fathers  may  often  prevent  their  child  r*en  from 
marrying  at  an  age  mod  proper  for  population ; 
and  ibmetimes  have  a  difgufi  ^  marriage  from 
contradiftionj  ill-placed ;  it  is  from  hence  proper 
that'  the  laws  continue  not  for  too  long  time  the 
paternal  yoke ;  and  to  prevent  the^refentment  of 
a  father  who  confents  not  to  the  marriage  of  his 

U  children 
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ehildron  nt adetenhmod  age;  At  tbrne^  iathers 
who  ref o6d  to  tndrty  their. cbokkcD,  or  portion 
thdr  (fau^ghicfs,,  were  forced,  ty  the  hwa^ .  At 
the  £mie  tiinei»  fbr  ooi;  turning  irotn  mortiage 
perfimt  Of  an  9&e  «nd  cprt^Mtion  proper  for 
having  ehiUnen,  care  ftoujd  be  tajD^n  not.  t» 
aUow  the  dUufes  of  pcei(rving  widowhood.  At 
IZmt  thejr  nev^r  pern4)t^  foch  itftridioas ;  ihf 
laws  were  wi)lii%  that  the  men  or  women,  who- 
/armed  ihould  niajrry  ^ain..  Laflly,  as  mar* 
riages  which  are  niade  b^twq^qi  perfons  of  a  yerjf 
dtfproporuoned  age,  give  no  pofterity,  and  as 
they  at  the  fiune  time  prejudice  the  health  of  the 
younger  party*  the  kws  ou^h(  to  concur  with 
nature  to.  ijo^ire  a  diigufl:  at  fuch  &rt  of  marri:< 
^^.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  ne(;e(Ikry  to  prevent 
l^iecp/that  the  Legiflature  ihould  encpur^^  thi; 
propagation  of  the  i^ecies,  by  attaching  great  pri« 
vileges  to  the  marriage-ilate :  othcrwife  by  thefir 
m^riages  between  peribns  whofe  age  is  difpropor* 
doned,  fuch  recompences  would  be  obtained 
without  the  views  of  the  Legiflature  being  at  all 
anfwered.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  Roman 
laws  prevented  fuch  marriages,  they  granted 
gre^  prerogatives  to  others  who  married. 

Preferving  the  citizefisr-retaining  them  in  the 
ftate— facilitating  their  marriages— encouraging 
^eir  fecundity-r-thefe  are>^  without  contradidion, 

the 
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the  infallible  means  of  augmenting  the  number 
of  inhabitants ;  but  if  we  would  cany  population 
to  the  higheft  poffible  degree,  it  is  further  necef- 
fary,  fo  to  fpeak,  to  make  other  countries  contri^ 
butci  by  drawing  ftrangers  from  all  parts,  and 
1>y  incorporating  them  with  our  people.  This  i$ 
$bc  fourth  confidcration  of  Legiflatjon, 
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CONSIDERATION    IV. 


'AttraSl  Strangers. 

APrmcc  cailnot  fucceed  better  in  quickly 
peopling  his  cities  and  provinces,  than  in 
attracting  ftrangers.  It  is  b/  this  that  many 
ftates  have  in  a  very  (hort  time  carried  their 
power  and  population  to  the  higheft  point* 
When  Romulus  founded  his  city,  he  had  not 
more  than  three  thoufand  infantry  and  three 
hundred  cavalry;  but  having  always  laboured 
to  incorporate  ftrangers  with  his  people,  he  left 
at  his  death  forty-fix  thoufand  foot  and  a  thou- 
fand cavalry.  His  fucceflbrs,  and  the  republick 
having  continued  to  follow  the  fame  plan,  Rome 
became  rapidly  one  of  the  mofl:  fiourifhing  and 
bed  peopled  cities  in  the  univerfe,  and  in  fpite  of 
the  continual  wars  (he  fuftained.  The  ftrangers 
which '  the  people  received  in  their  bofbm, 
brought  with  them  their  arts  and  induftry. 
They  gave  a  new  aftivity  to  commerce,  and 
manufaftures,  which  by  muldplying  in  a  nation 
the  refources  of  living,  fubfift  an  infinity  of 
poor,  and  wonderfully  favour  population.  Have 
we  not  a  ftriking  proof  of  thi^  truth  in  what 

panics 
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pa0ai  in  Hollandy  m  Etigland,  and  in  many  dates 
in  Germany^  which  by  receiving  among  them  re^ 
fugees.  in  multitudes,  who  fled  from  oppreflion, 
have  augmented  in  a  furprizing  manner  their 
induftjy, .  their  power,  and  their  population  ? 

But  in  what  manner  are  ftrang^rs  to  be  drawn 
into  a  country  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  it* 
When,  a  prince  procures  equally  the  good  of  all 
the  inhabitants^— when  he  facilitates  every  means 
of  excrcifing  ihcir  induftry — ^when  he  executes 
all  we  have  explained  in  the  preceding  Coniide- 
rations,  he  will  have  gained  among  his  neigh# 
bours  a  reputation  which  conciliates  efteem,  and 
they  will  have  a  defire  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in 
his  dominions. — AU'^who  have  the  unhappineis 
pf  livii^  under  a-  hard  government-^who  do 
iiot  find  in  thdr  own  country  the  encouragements 
9nd  the  refources  which  they  want,  move  to  him 
in  multitudes;.  They  come  from  all  jimrts,  and 
unite  with  the  mafs  of  -  the  people. 

Meverthekis  in  encouraging  them  to  come, 
feme  precautibhs  nmlt  be  bbierved.  An  eafy 
acce  fs  to  .the  country-  fhbuld  be  prefervcd.  All 
obftades  .to  dieir :  reception  be  removed.  All 
laws  and  xuftoms  which  can  impede  it  be  tc^ 
verfed.  /.Ttoey  ihbuld  beiecdved  withjoy,  na^ 
t^ralized  in  every  things  and  no  difficulties 
thrown  iii  their  way.  It  is. right  nevqr  to  make 
ftnyp^xA  diftioiftion  between  the  antient  and 

^Ug  the 
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the  new  kihabitanis,  when  tJie  one  and  dst 
t>ther  ale  toAfounded  Mjgecher^  ^making  one  and 
the  fame  people ;  :pamciparing  the  iame  ad  van* 
tages,  and  being  regarded  as  the  children  of  their 
country,  as  long  as  they  obey  thp  iaws.  It  war 
by  regelating  themfelvcs  on  thefe  cnaxim^,  that 
the  ^ft  Romans  came  ^o  draw  to  t)ieir  Kkf  (o 
many  ftrangers,  i^ho^  opprefled  a):  home,  fought 
a^ure  afylun).  They  were  ailbciated  with  the 
encietit  ^citizens,  ^md  had  ^1  the  rights  of  citi^ 
xens  (granted  to  them*  They  found  them  good 
and  affe&ionate  fqbje&s,  fuU  of  zeid  for  i^e 
Welfare  of  the  rq)ubHck« 

If  we  would  feek  to  mskt  commerce  and  in^ 
duflry  fiourifb  in  a  touiMry,  we  fliouM  attraft 
men  by  -die  hope  of  gain,  and  of  eftafaltfliing 
fhemfelves  advAneagpoafly,  for  which  it  would 
be  .proper  to  abolifli  the  ti^bts  of  trmupmaint^ 
and  nin^cr^ant  Ao  iempve  the  goods  of  fttangens* 
When  tbcy  tnanlport  dxenifeihro^  into  other 
pmocries,  ito  ifi^  refources  whkh.ifbcy  have 
Qte^atihome,  diey  fliould  faaiae  &I1  aiiSbcance  o£ 
bang  fetded  for  ewn  >  it  may  Jaappcfa,  ^r  par* 
<icular*rea£ons,  drawn  &om:the..iiature.Qf  the 
cdkoafce,  or  the  afGiirs  of  famSics^  that  diey  are 
o^gQd;to'  return  to  theit^  native  country.  In  the 
mcert^tnfy  of  What  n»y  happen  kemafter,  they 
would  not  fear  toibrm  dlabiidicnencs  in  a  couii* 
try^  wtec  they  rn(iay:uehjaf  idie  1^ 

['x  labour. 


ijsbosBV  wiiihma  payabg  bixrdieoibnifc  ^  dtidefl^ 
sttbioh.ab&rb  aifiait  of  the  profit  Norerthetefii 
among  a  great  number  of  perfoiiSf  jwhwi  jdiiift 
Ibar  removes,  tliere  huqr  be;mah7  wboiqpipaiKtotly 
fettk  in  a  couf  trx»  dthejr  bya&cccfilan^tpiurt 
f  tages,  or  other  <;o weStions  which  thef  iCpntr^i 
^  i^caufe  the  JCoaAoiers,  jthe  cliinate»  .orthe*^ 
yiet*acne<it  pieafe  tbeflP»  and  that  tb^  fysA  at  tfacir 
in^eiieft  thece  to  refide.  Erm  thoie  .who  go 
;awa7  with  the  eilates  they ,  have  gained,  maf 
notwitbftandifig  Jiave  been  ireful  to  9  nation. 
They  might  ibrve  pcijiaps  in  the  introduftion  of 
new  branches  of  commerce  and  induftry,  or  by 
their  ey^mpie,  x>r  xht  advantageous  cpme^on* 
.(kncies  whichon  theijr  return  chey  fix,  and  engage 
maay  of  their  countiymcn  to  transport  theni^ 
fehrdst  But  ^oog  fo  many  n>en  as  on  fuch 
joccafions  move,  naany  idoubdefs  would  he  fixed 
for  ^ver.  In  general,  die  intereft$  of  «  natioH 
iafe  Very  badly  underftood,  by  forcing  many  to 
leav€  a  country  who  «ome  with  a  view ;  to  ieek 
ian  eftabli(hment.  It  h  by  removing  ftraogers--^ 
J3y  Tietaining  ^di^ts  through  confbaint-*— ^^by 
prancing  |>4fI|>orts  with  di^culty,  that  the  inr 
jduftfious  are  Ifiept  froth  a  certain  kingdom^  It 
is  not  lor  the  good  of  a  ftaic^,  that^die  gc^em* 
soent  ihould  ^ever  iend  people  away  from  Hying 
lunder  its  de^^nddi^e ;  all  fuch  rights  ^ould  be 
]l^m\?nfx4.  We  ^W^ys  fucceed  bettjsr  in  attraA* 

^4  m 
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ing  and  fixing  ftraogers  in  a  coontiy,  by  leaving 
cbem  endrdy  4C  liberty  to  withdraw  thcmielvci 
wbederer  tlicy  thiqk  proper* 

Anotlier  e&ntial  precfiution  for  drawing  fbr 
tttgners  isy  to  mak^  profeflion  of  great  toleration' 
t— and  tb  prevMt  ecclefiaftics  from  tyrannizing 
pvft  cortfciences.  Education,  intereft,  paffions, 
prejudices,  mote  or  lefs  penetration  and  lights 
r-the  different  turns  of  the  mind,  which  throw 
every,  objeft  into  diflTetent  aj^earances,  mviB: 
naturalljT  caule  a  prodigious/variety  of  opinions. 
It  therefore  becomes  unreafonable  to  expe£t^  that 
every  pedbn  (houid  think  in  the  fame  mamier 
upon  religion ;  and  under  fo  frivolous  a  pretence 
to  place  bounds  to  the  population  of  their 
Country,  by  removing  from  it  ftrangers,  who  in 
matters  of  faith  are  of  different  ientiments  from 
the  governing  part  of  the  natipn,  and  would 
willingly  obey  the  law3,  if  permitted  the  freQ 
exercift:  of  their  religion.  Away  with  aU  the 
i)diou$  fufpicion^,  the  Mnjufl  idq^ancea,  the  fears, 
and  inc}ttifitudes  iU-founded)  which  arife  againft 
thofe  who  think  differently  in  matters  of  religion. 
The  fpirit  of  charity  ind  toleration  prevents  all 
the  troubles  which  can  be  feared  on  their  part^ 
and  procures  peacp  amd  cpncprd.  It  i$  partid:q- 
larly  necclTary  to  remove  all  ferment  of  difcqrd, 
and  extinguifh  heart-burnings  •  in  confederated 
ibtes,  who  have  difierent  fentiip^nts  of  re]kion. 
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to  maintain  among  them  ihait  union  in  which 
confifts  all  their  force.  It  is  the  intolerant  and 
pcrfecutihg  fpirit  which  nukes  the  mind  revolt, 
which  blow3  up  hatred,  foments  divifions,  and 
cauf^  dangerous  agitations.  In  fpice  of  tho 
dif&rerrt  fefts  which  Holland  nourilhes  in  her 
bofom,  ihe  fails  not  to  enjoy  a  conftant,  and 
invariable  tranquillity ;  fhe  fees  her  civil  laws 
equally  tdpeded  by  all  the  inhabitants  ;  and  by 
means  of  that  liberty  of  confcience  which  fhe 
grants  to  every  one,  flie  has  the  advantage  of 
attracting  an  infinity  of  ftrangers,  who  have 
augmented  her  induftry^  who  have  placed  her  in 
a  ftate  of  fuftaining  for  a  long  time  great  wars^ 
of  maintaining  colonies  in  diftant  regions,  and 
extending  her  commeite  throughout  the  world, 
without  decreafing  her  inhabitants* 

Befides  the  llrangers  which  may  be  enga^f4 
to  eftabliih  themfelves  in  a  country,  there  are 
travellers  whijch  it  may  be  ufeful  to  attradt, 
TThcy  give  to  ^  ftate  a  luftre  apd  a  reputation, 
yrhich  procures  them  a  continual  influx  from  al| 
jhe  world,  many  of  which  fix  for  even  All 
bring  their  money  —  animate  the  talents  and 
8cniu3  of  a  nation — ^ugmept  the  interior  circu  - 
ladon — ftfrnith  to  the  inhabitants  occafiops  of 
gain,  and  ponfequently  yivify  population,  WJi^t  ' 
ought  not  a  prince  to  do  to  procure  this  advan- 
tage to  his  peopl?;  ?    In  protefting  the  arts  and 

fcieiices. 
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fcienccs,  andicckkig  to  do  dl  that  mtff  rendef 
it  equaHjr  agreeable  and  ufeful  t6  nefide  in  his 
date,  he  acquires,  a  celebrity  vfhich  infpunta 
ftrangers  with  a  defirc  of  trairdiing.  It  is  ne# 
coflary  that  !tho(e  who  have  a  tafte  for  the  arts 
fliQukl  have  excellent  xnodcis  to  Jftudy-r^hat 
thoTe.who  cultivate  thp  fiaienoes  may  ji^e  occa- 
Bons  of  .gaining  new  iotelligenoe.  This  pxc&nts 
10  young  men  all  the  facility  lequifitb  for  s[t* 
eciving  a  good  education^  in  which  manner  ^ 
nation  diftinguifhing  stfelf  l^  a  politends  and 
affability,  gains  the  bentvoknce  of  other  people. 
It  is  on  all  tbefe  accoont^^  that  AAetu  Jiad  merit 
urith  fttangers  by  coming  &om  Jt31  parts  for  pei>» 
feftiog  their  tafte'ddd  their  knowledge.  Jtis 
the  empire  the  mak  flattering,  the  moft  innocent| 
and  the  moft  glorious  that  a  nation  can  esecciif 
OV0*  others* 

CeuckfioH  of  thif  Second  P4rt. 

From  all  that  we  have  faid  in  the  precedirjg 
Confidcrations,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  means 
mod  general,  and  moft  efficacious  for  peopling 
a  ftate,  arc  by  encouraging  labour— multiplying 
,thc  refources  of  living — and  fhewing  the  people 
an  occafion  of  exercifing  a  lucrative  induftry. 
This  is  whcit  retains  the  people  in  a  country^ 
which  facilitates  marriages,  and  attrafts  ftrangers. 
As  much  as  a  nation  falls  into  a  languor,  f6 
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innnctrwiil  itibe  ^c^pulated.    it  is  impoffible  td 
^tmredy  k'bmia)rJhifpinngan4a£^  ^hich 

fUatcoa  each  in  a  ;ftate  of  Uvtng  commodidufly* 
"  Thish  fo  true  that  yon  ftop  not  thie  depopu- 
tariori  ^of  ja  natroiH  by  tntrx^ducing  aAl  clf  a  Aiddeti 
gmatfums  <^  tmneif,  which  have  ^not  been  ac- 
quired by  labaur.  Such  riches  procure  noj:  that 
general  eafe  fo  faierburable  to  populatioz) ;  it  only 
plunges  them  the  more  into:a  mortallethargy^ 
jjvhich  confoflies  the  inhabitants  by  little  and 
Ktdc.  Let  us  fuppofe  what  has  happened,  that 
a  prinoe  by  means  of  mines  Suddenly  introducea 
into  his  country  Smmenie  wealth  in  gold  and 
filver ;  what  wiH  be  the  refidt  ?  It  would  raife 
^c  price  of  ewcy  thing.  The  produds  of  the 
coimtry,  and  whatev^er  it  fabricates,  would  be 
raifed  to  an  easorbitant  price,  which  would  cut 
off  dU  communication  with  ftrangers.  Thofe. 
who  would  bring  the  fruit  of  their  inditftry  to 
the  belt  market^  would  inundate  the  kingdom 
in-^kc  of  all  .the  preventions  of  the  government. 
3^he:  inhatdtants  of  fuch  a  flate  would  become 
Ud^  clothed,  and  maiintained  by  other  nations ; 
aad  confequcntly,  the  culture  of  the  lands,  the 
irift&ufa&ures,  and  commerce  among  themi 
!PPQuld  fall  into  a  total  declcnrK)n.  Indolence 
would  become  the  predominant^  chara£ter.  All 
l^sTigold  and  fihrer  Would  go  by  an  infinity  of 
.chaaiicls  to  ibangers  for  necefTaries.  They  would 

become 
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become  tributary  to  other  people ;  and  as  money 
not  acquired  by  labour  is  not  diilributed  pn>* 
portionally  among  the  inhabitants,  but  is  dif* 
peried  in  large  fums,  it  follows,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  nation  would  be  totally  in  want  of  money 
and  induftry,  and  not  labourite  muft  fall  into 
mifery.  Thus  national  eafe  vaniihes,  and  with 
it  population.  There  is  nothing  but  labour  caa 
give  ths(t  eafe,  or  offer  to  each  the  means  of 
fubiiftence.  Money,  which  thus  comes  among  a 
people,  fpreads  itlelf  in  fmall  portions  among 
the  difl^rent  individuals  which  compofe  the  na- 
tion. All  profit  by  it;  and  every  one  lives. 
To  convince  you  of  this,  take  notice,  how  many 
people  are  maintained  by  the  culture  of  vines ; 
or  hoyj  many  men  are  fupported  by  a  piece  of 
flax  or  cotton ;  it  gives  a  living  to  the  bleacher, 
the  dyer,  the  fpinner,  the  weaver,  the  merchant, 
t^c.  As  the  gains  thus  diftributed  are  fmaU^ 
they  bring  not  indolence.  There  muft  be  an 
activity  fuilained,  for  always  commanding  a  cer^ 
mn  livelihood.  When  an  intire  nation  fecks  its 
fubfiftence  by  an  afliduous  labour,  all  is  ani-* 
mated  to  a  reafonable  hdght.  /  Cornmunicataon 
|s  brpken  wbep  the  price  of  laboqr  is  too  high. 
There  fhouy  be  np.perfbn  that  can  procure 
himfelf  whatever  is  neceflary  for  living  without 
labour.  The  good  of  the  nation  augmcnq 
Yiit^qMt  ge^ijig.      Subfiftence  becomes  always 
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more  eafy  to  be  found,  and  the  people  muft 
neceflarily  increafc. 

Since  therefore  labour  has*  fo  ftrong  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  publick  happinefs,  and  population, 
it  becomes  neceflkry  to  furnilh  the  people  with 
the  neceflary  facility  of  employing  themietves  in 
m  advantageous  manner.  Every  one  muft  hav^ 
a  means  of  fubfifting.  It  was  a  fimilar  law  diat 
Solw  made  at  jiibens.  He  would  have  all  the 
citizens  be  niade  to  anfwer  how  they  gained  their 
livelihood*  ITiis  police  is  the  njore  necefiary 
when  idlenefs  has  corrupted  the  people,  and 
enchained  them  in  an  infinity  of  diforders.  It 
throws  them  into  luxury  and  debauchery,  which 
prove  the  grcateft  enemies  to  population. 

It  is  by  the  fear  of  Ihame  and  publick  infamy, 
that  we  can  alone  have  fuccefs,  by  chafing  indo-» 
knee  from  the  heart,  of  a  nation.  Thofe  who 
lead  a  life  of  idlenefs,  ihpuld  fuffer  ihame,  and 
not  dare  to  fhew  themfelves  in  publick  to  the 
people.  Make  them  comprehend  that  they  can 
have  no  pare  in  the  publick  efteem,  or  in  the 
advantages  of  the  fociety  under  which  they  live, 
uxUefs  they  render  themfelves  worthy  by  a  labo- 
rious life  ufeful  to  themfelves  and  to  others* 
Arc  they  intirely  infenfible,  and  lojft  to  all  fenfo 
of  honour  ?  Force  them  by  the  feveiity  pf  laws 
to  labour  in  an  honeft  and  ufeful  manner  to  their 
country*    We  fhould  fear  not  to  employ  againft 

them 
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Cfacm  eooftraintf  and  thfi  ligour  df  chaffilbtnaas^ 
fuch  as  houfes  of  force  and  labofur. 
•  But  k  may  be  faid^  how  ate  the  divers:  mc^^ 
bers  cf  ibciety  to  be  occupied?  After  the  enu 
ploymeot  of  ftate^  Twikarjfy  and  ecclefiaftical, 
(which  ailv  contrary  tx>  ths  opinion  of  the  ambi^ 
tio^,  demand  ftudy,  Uhtsm^  and  capacity,  but 
which  can  only  occupy  a  v^  fkmil  part  of  tii« 
]iation)-^di€re  is  the  culture  of  ^  (he*  earth,  arc^ 
manufa&ures^  and  commoroe^  which  o^r  t^eaK 
iblves  lor  employing  die  gt^s  «f  a  peopk*  In 
aU  th^  different  kinds^  oS  Mioim  they  know 
their  country^  and  may  a^quktffoiiit  a- true  glory, 
provided  it  does  all  die  g^^dof  whichit  is<:apable 
in  the  fituation.  The  culture  of  die  earth  opens 
«  vaft  career  of  labour,  it  might  alone  occupy 
an  infinity  of  men,  place  them  in  a  ftate  of 
vigour ;  and  thence  may  be  drawn  what  we  havo^ 
propofed  in  the  firft  part. 

Neverthelefs  fome  advai^ges^  in  multiplying 
fubfiftence,  and  the  occupations  of  a  nadaii 
might  ^pife  from  their  not  bdng  entirely  boun^^ 
There  might  be  a- want  of  arts,-  manufafturcsi 
ltt>d  commerce.  It  is  very  imprudent  to  draHi^ 
from  th^  national  foil  only  the  neceffary  conitno- 
dides,.^nd  to  have  all  the  i^eft*  of  foreigners^ 
l^rithom  fabricating  any  thing  at  home.  By  tht$ 
ire  fliou}d  lofe  immedii^tel/,  and  be  deprived  of 
f  kind  of  labo^ir  very  favowable  %o  populatioi^ 

and 
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$nd  wbiQh  €^k(fmra\yi  aiimnatea  ajgriocdtiiM) 
be(;aKi^.a  greai  peppk  augmeots  co!ifiiiao|tioiii 
and  encourag!»  the  cukivator  co  r^qubik  bia 

Tlu6  ihtroduAion  of  arts  and  cotmyiette^  as 
remarked  by-  the  itluftrious  Moniefquieu^  is  above 
aUnceeflaiy  for  peopling  a  country,  when  the 

lands  arc  unequally  divided  j  fbr  without  this 
die  great  proprietor*  would  never  be  induced  td 
cultivate  thci^  vafl?  eftates  for  procuring  fupcr- 
fluities  J  content  with  having  what  is  neCeflary 
for  liVitig  through  riie  prcfent  year,  they  Icav^ 
their  eftates  wafte,  and  feek  not  to  maitttain 
men  who  have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange;  If 
chc  lands  are  equally  divided,  much  more  is 
certainly  -occupiied,  wluch  may  produce  an  ex- 
treme population.  Neverthelcfs  thcfe  portions, 
by  the  force  q€  being  divided,  may  in  the  end 
become  fo  fmall,  that  each  may  not  be  able  tQ 
fubfift  by  the  culture  of  it.  It  is  perhaps  that 
which  happened  amongft  the  antient  nations, 
before  the  devaftations  of  the  Romans  had  ob* 
liged  them  to  leave  their  country  in  multitudes, 
to  ieek  a  better  fortune  elfewhere.  It  is  thus 
that  manufaftures,  arts,  and  ^commerce  may 
remedy  this  inconvenience.  For  a  nation  which 
exports  to  ftrangers  the  fruits  of  its  induft^, 
finds  at  the  expence  of  other  people,  new  means 
of  fubfiKting)  without  being  obliged  tq  leave 
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their  poflfeffions,  axid  of  tranfporring  themlelvdi 
^r  nourilhmcnt.  By  tlHs  means,  without  any 
violence,  they,  aie  made  to  lenre  for  augmenting 
population*  They  may  carry  it  ^o  the  higheft 
degree  poflible,  becaufe  they  may  apply  to  their 
own  confumption  ^1  the  produ<5b  of  i  country, 
and  whatever  elfe  its  induftry  can  draw  from 
foreigners.  In  a  ftate  thus  conduced,  the  f^e 
of  commodities  is  aflured,  and  agriculture  in- 
finitely animated,  provided  that  is  obferved, 
which  we  mentioned  in  the  firft  part,  the  pre- 
ferving  a  juil  proportion  between  the  clafs  of 
labourers,  and  that  of  the  other  orders  of  the 
ftate. 

Such  being  the  utility  of  arts  and  commfrce^ 
relatively  to  population  and  agriculture,  w^m|ill 
leek  in  our  third  part,  by  what  means  they  may 
be  encouraged  and  directed,  the  better  to  favour 
both  the  one  and  the  other. 


.(    i<}S    ) 
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THIRD    PART, 

|ii  wliick  IS  4^vel0pe4  ttie  si^irit  oj 
LEGISLATION  for  f^vQuring  the  Arts/ 
ManufA^urf^s^  aa^  ConuQerdi,  relatively 

to  J'.OPULA.TION  A?^P  ACR-lfCULTURE. 

1   ARTS  AUt^  MANUEAC:rURE5. 

JE  now  come  to  Ibcak  of  cdmmcrceJ 

after  having  exaipine^  what  a  goo(j[ 

JegiQadon  ought  to  do  for  encouraging  the  arcf 

;S|nd  tnanufa^res,  of  which   agriculture  form? 

the  bafe  and  moft  firm  fupport^    -If  a  nation  haf 

^neither  a  ;flpttriihing  agriculture,  nor  an  animated 

.indufiry,  it  w^U'  ^  ^^^  advantageous  to  avoicj 

.aU  coounerce  with  l^er  neigh^ours<     Such  con*'' 

lOe&ionswiU  become. burthenfonie,  and  caufecon^ 

•iinual  importations,  furp^ng  the  exportations^ 

and  .impoverishing  from  day  to  day.     Having 

vthe  ftfodtt&iQns.  neither  of  jut  nor  nature  to  giv^ 

in  exchange,  they  muft  be  robbed  of  all  the^ 

money,  \19til  they  put  an  end  to  a  eommerca 

isrbich  lh^;jhould  never  have  un^ertakeq.  Thert 
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is  but  a  finglc  cafe,  in  which  a  focicty  of  men 
without  manufadures  or  agriculture,  might  per- 
haps cxcrcifc  a  commerce  which  would  ftippoft 
them;  it  is  by  becoming  the  fa6bors  of  other 
nations ;  contenting  theniftlves:  wiA  fm^  11  profits,^ 
they  labour  without  ceafing  to  facilitate  the 
communication  between  nations,  and  to  aid 
them  in  fupplyirig  their  reciprocal  wants,  by 
carrying  to  the  one  what  fhe  wahts,  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  other.  But  for  openings  a  com* 
merce  of  this*  nature^  there  muft  be  a  favourable 
fituation,  which  permits  a  communication  with- 
out trouble,  with  the  neighbouring  na^on^,  snd 
of  carrying  by  fea  without  much  expence  what 
;  is  neceflary  for  their  wants. '  But  mbft  df  tfc 
natfons,  who  have  exercifed  with  fuccefs  the 
commerce  of  ceconomy,  have  not  nfeglefted  the 
arts  and  manufactures.  In  tranfporting  among 
them  the  firft  materials  which  are-  produced  in 
diftant  regions,  where  their  navigators  frequent, 
they  gain  the  workmanfliip  in  fabricating  for 
other  nations.  We  ought  furthet*  to  add,  that 
the  commerce  of  oeconomy  becomes  continually 
'  Icfs  lucrative,  bccaufe  at  prefent  the  great  ma- 
'ritime  nations  are  aU  manufafturing  ones^  and 
'  import  thcnilelves  the  foreign  merchandize  they 

want. 

lb 

* '  '  Thus  every  ftate  which  afpires  to  a  flourtibing 
eonimerce,  is  obliged  to  redouble  iu  labours  ef 

every 
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rvcry  kind.  After  having  diminilhed  by  a  g6od 
adminiftratidn  of  the  foil,  th^  dcarhefs  of  the  raw 
materials — of  living— and  labour;  they  ought 
to  make  continued  efforts  for  multiplying  by  aii 
aftive  induftry,  all  that  is  wanting  for  fatisfying 
the  demands  of  other  nations.  If  fhe  would 
draw  from  foreigners  her  fubfiftence  or  other 
fuccour,  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  fhe  muft 
give  fomething  elfe  in  exchange.  Indeed  all 
commerce  is  not  reciprocal  from  ftate  to  ftatc. 
They  are  fometimes  obliged  to  pay  each  other 
In  money  for  neceflfary  commodities,  without 
which  they  could  not  in  their  turn  fell  their  own. 
But  when  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  necefTary  that 
a  nation  fhould  indemnify  herfelf  by  her  labour 
and  induflry,  by  furnifhing  other  nations,  who 
pay  in  money  for  her  produdtions ;  fo  repairing 
the  lofles  of  Ibccie  fuffered  in  the  fame  manner; 
This  is, the. only  means  of  not  lofing  by  the 
equilibrium^  and  of  fixing  it  on  the  folid  foun- 
dations of  the  opulence  and  welfare  of  the  nation; 
But  the  fear  of  wandering  in  the  refle<9:ions 
which  we  have  to  propofc  on  the  arts  and  manu- 
fa£lures,  which  require  an  extended  commerce, 
teach  us  to  give  a  general  idea,  as  the  means 
of  aiding  us  in  difeoyering  hqw  we  may  dircflt- 
them  for  advancing  the  true  interefb  of  the  ftacq, 
a(id  favouring  agriculture  and  populatidn.  For 
all  she* parts  of  a  good  political  fyftem  ought  to 
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be  cbnncfted  together,   and  contribute  ta  tlic 
%hie  end. 

We  place  in  the  rank  of  arts  smd  manufadures 
all  induftry,  which  gives  a  higher  price  to  the  raw 
roatdriab  of  the  three  kingdoms,   and  renders 
'them  fxroper  for  fatisfying  the  wants  of  life— 
ibr  atigniencfr^  faleable  commodities — ^for  pro- 
curiitg  the  plegant  and  true  ornaments  which 
givfc  reputation  to  a  ftate,  which  attradt  travellers^ 
and  ^tta(d>  the  natives  tO  their  country.    We 
include  not  only  the  arts  abfolutely  neceflary, 
but  alfo  all  thofe  which  expand  an  agreeablcnefs 
ttrttugh  the  comfnunicatio»s  between  'mankintl. 
Hlt'is'gtoribus  and  'ufeful  to  cultivate  the  "fine 
'afis,  'Whkh  by  irtiitatlrig  beautiful  liature,  pro- 
ieurc  pleafutes    equally  lively,    itanocent,    and 
^uching ;  which  fbften  manners,  fender  a  ttdtion 
•More 'fit  "for  inventihg  and  difcovering,  and  gain 
^ihem  confider ation  in»  the  eyes  of  other  nations 
"Btit'they  do  not  puoduce  thefe  ha'ppy  cflfeflts 
•except  when-  cultivated  by  men  who'hstve  trijle 
Y4'fte,,'aiid  are  capable  of  making  an  eminent 
Ififrogrtfs^    Thefeare  the  rafe^nidextrabrdinary 
*g^nius*s  trfiich  a  prince  ought  to  diftinguifh 
'^ttS^  the  nudtitttde,  and  fmgularly  pr6te£b,  if 
%e  Hifeiiid  rendei^immortal,.  eithcr^hi^'owrt  namc'tnr 
«fliat't)f  his  fobjefts.    Nevertheltrfs,  'we  mtift  taktj 
cite  tMt  the  firte  'akts  draw  not  the  citizcns^from. 
in:t^tititts^  mote  ituportant,  -and  that  they  dr> 
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iiQt  bring  them  into  expcnces  beyond  their  for- 
tunes. All  their  exertions  ought  to  be  uniformly 
coniecrated  to  the  glory  of  the  ftate ;  for  exam- 
ple, the  ornamenting  and  embcllilhing  the  pub- 
lick  edifices.  Sculpture,  painting,  and  mufic, 
ferve  to  maintain  in  a  nation,  a  fpirit  of  honour 
^d  emulation,  by  tranfmitting  to  pofterity  the 
great  adlions  qf  thofe  who  have  deferved  well  of 
their  country.  But  away  with  all  the  frivolous 
arts  which  tend  to  enervate  the  manners,  and 
plunge  mankind  into  delicacies — turn  them  from 
their  duties — and  multiply  their  imaginary  want$, 
by  nourifhing  efieminacy,  foUy,  vanity,  and 
pride.  Of  what  ufe  are  arts,  whofe  pro- 
dudtlons  have  no  other  aim  than  facriHcin^  to 
the  c^price>  phantafie,  and  extravagance  of  the 
falhion)  the  fblidity  and  true  beauty  of  a  work  ? 
The  fingularities  which  are  every  day  brought 
forths  cannot  but  alter  the  tafte  of  a  nation^ 
Thofe  frivolous  arts  which  depend  on  caprice, 
can  never  open  to  a  people  a  fure  branch  of 
comrqe.rce,  while  the.  poflcfllon  of  it 'depends  on 
the  whim  of  other  nations.  Is  it  not  doubtful 
whether  they  h^ve  been  ^yantageogs  to  that 
aftive  and  ing^niou^  nation,  which  has  exer^ 
cifed  for  ^  long  time  this  empire  over  other 
people :  for  it  unhappily  follows,  that  thel^  fri, 
vplotts  arts  rob  the  nece/Tary  and  ufeful  ones, 

^$  of 
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of  the  favour,  proteftion,  and  encouragement^ 
which  are  their  due. 

The  cxclufion  which  we  have  given  to  the 
frivolous  arts,  brings  us  to  the  point  of  anfwer- 
ing  an  objpftion  which  has  been  made,  that  the 
introduftion  of  induftry  among  a  people  of  cuU 
tivators,  muft  bring  that  luxury  which  we  have 
fo  often  profcribed,  as  an  enemy  to  agriculture 
and  population.     The  arts  which  we  admit  will 
not  fcrve  to  nourifh  that  deftrudtive  luxury- 
They  rather  engage  an  infinity  of  idle  men  to 
labour,  and  ferve  that  fociety,  of  which  they 
were  before  ufclefi  members.    The  profits  which 
they  make  will  procure  them  only  neceflaries  and 
the  comforts  of  life,  diflant  from  all  (hew  and 
refinement.     The  (luffs  which  they  fabricate  in 
the  country  being  cheaper  than   thofe  which 
come  from  abroad,  the  workmanfliip  diminifhes 
the  price.     The  workman  is  not  obliged  to  re- 
quire fo  great  a  falary  for  indemnifying  the  ex- 
penccs  of  cloathing.     And  of  what  utility  is  it 
to  agriculture  to  render  labour  cheaper?  Im- 
provements would  be  done  cheaper.     Thus  the 
induftry  which  we  fcek  to  introduce,  brings  with 
it  neither  luxury  nor  the  decline  of  agriculture. 
It  only  produces  that  effcdk  when  ill  direfted* 
Befides,    if  in   a  nation  where  luxury  already 

reigns,  and  which  we  cannot  banilh  at  once  by 

'  ■•  •     ._^  '  ■ 

rcpreffirig  laws,  it  is  after  all  more  advantageous 
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to  expend  the  commodities  of  our  own  country 
than  foreign  ones.  The  rich  then  maintam  the 
poor  of  thqir  cpunpy,  inftead  of  ipyingjforeign 
manufa(5lures,  the  food  of  luxury,  which  takes 
from  a  fmaU  people  all  means  of  fubfiftence,  ..as 
we  have  already. had  occafion  to  obferve.  B^it 
It  is  much  better  to  profcribe  luxury,  and  with 
it  all  the  frivolous  and  pernicious  arts  which 
favour  it.  We  have  found  occupations  mere 
ui^ul  ai^d  more  proper  for  giving  a  livelihood 
to  the  poor. 

Thus  the  firft  attentbn  of  Icgiflation  for  fa- 
vouring induftry,  in  a  manner  ac^vantageous  to 
tgriculture,  is  to  turn  them  towards  ,the  necef- 
fary  and  ufeful  arts,  which  work  upon  their  own 
commodities  for  fupplying  the  wants  of  ftrangers, 
with  the  raw  materials  which  the  foil  furnilhes, 
without  excluding  the  manufadured  produAs 
which  may  draw*  from  other  countries  materials 
for  induftry  to  exerciic  itfclf  on  with  advantage. 
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rhem  eoc^b^itiC)  and  civs  rigour  df  chaiiBlbmafii^ 
fuch  as  houfes  of  force  and  laisQur. 
-  But  k  may  be  faid»  how  ate  the  diverse  mem- 
bers of  fociety  to  be  occupied  ?  After  the  enru 
ployment  of  ftate»  milicarjr,  and  ecdefiaiHcal, 
(which  all;,  contxary  tathto  opinion  of  the  ambi- 
tious, demand  ftudy,  labou*;  and  capacity,  but 
which  can  only  occupy  a  v^  imaU  part  of  th« 
ftation)-^there  is  the  culture  of  the  earth,  atts^ 
manufadures,  andcommeme,^  whicil^offi[rrtiiem^ 
ielves  for  employing  the  grofs  iif  a  peopk»  In 
aU  theie  difierent  kindu  of  l<i4^ufi»  they  know 
their  country,  and  n^y  acquire  fbi^  it  a-  true  glory, 
pit>vided  it  does  all  the  g^ddof  whichit  is  capable 
in  the  fituation.  The  culture  of  (?he  earth  opens 
«  vaft  career  of  labour^  it  might  alone  occupy 
an  infinity  of  men,  place  them  in  a  ftate  of 
vigour ;  and  thence  may  be  drawn  what  we  haw 
propofed  in  the  firft  part. 

Neverthelefs  fome  advutt^ges  in  muhiplying 
fubfiftence,  and  the  occupations  of  a  nation 
might  ^pife  from  their  not  being  entirely  boundedi 
There  might  be  a- want  of  arts,-  manufafl^orcsi 
fuod  cwnmerce*  It  is  wry  imprudent  to  draw 
from  the  national  foil  only  the  neceffary  conimo* 
dities,.^nd  to  have  all  the  reft  of  foreigners^ 
l^ithovU  fabricating  any  thing  at  home.  By  tht$ 
ire  lhou}d  lofe  immcdiutel/,  and  be  deprived  of 
jl  kind  of  labour  very  favourable  to  populaticm^ 

and 
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and  vbiiQh  o>nfe<|MntIyi  abhnatea  igncclbm'k 
i)e<;ai^l^.a  great  peopk  augmeDta  coafiunftioni 
and  encouragj»  the  cukivacor  co  r«dQuWk  bii 

UrdDUfl. 

ThcK  ihtroduAion  of  arts  and  comiyiefce^  as 
tetiiMktd  by^  the  iUoftrious  Monttfquieit^  is  above 
aU  nccseflary  for  peopling  a  country,  when  the 
lands  arc  unequally  divided;  f6r  without  this 
tile  greac  proprietorse  would  never  be  induced  x6 
cultivate  tbei?  vefll  eftates  for  procuring  fuper- 
flukies ;  content  with  having  what  is  neCeffary 
for  liVitig  through  the  prcfent  year,  they  leave 
their  eftates  wafte,  and  feck  not  to    maintain 
men  who  have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange;     If 
the  lands  are  equally  divided,   much  more  is 
certainly  -occujiied,  which  may  produce  an  ex- 
treme population.    Ncverthelcfs  thcfe  portions, 
t^  the  force  of  being  divided,  may  in  the  end 
become  fo  fmall,  that  each  may  not  be  able  tQ 
fubfift  by  the  culture  of  it.     It  is  perhaps  that 
which  happened  amongit  the  antient    nations, 
before  the  devaftations  of  the  Romans  had  ob- 
liged them  to  leave  their  country  in  multitudes, 
to  feek  a  better  fortune  elfewhere.    It  is  thys 
that  manufactures,  arts,   and  commerce    may 
remedy  this  inconvenience.     For  a  nation  which 
exports  to  ilrangers  the  fruits  of  its  induft^, 
finds  at  the  expence  of  other  people,  new  means 
of  fubftlting,  without  being  obliged  tq  leave 

;heir 
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An  acre  of  khd  fituated  in  the  environs  of  tHal 
city,  it  is  known  will  yield  in  manufaftures  an 
equivalent  value  to  the  revenues  of  the  whole 
province  oi  Champaign. 

The  arts  and  manufa£ture&  which  exercife 
thtmfelves  upon  materials  produced  by  the  coun-^ 
try,  arc  without  contradiftion  the  moft  advan- 
tageous  to  a  ftate,  becaufe  there  is  a  gain  on  ^hc 
firft  produftion,  and  the  manufadlure,  and  the 
expence  of  tranfporting  the  raw  material  favcd  : 
but  the  climate  will  not  always  permit  the  draw- 
ing from  the  national  foil,  the  rough  materials, 
or  will  not  furnifli  them  always  in  fufficient 
abundance  for  the  fupport  of  arts  and  mahu- 
/adlures.  Then  without  doubt  it  is  neccflary  te^ 
have  them  from  foreigners,  if  we  can  fell  them 
compleated  at  a  good  market  among  our  neigh* 
bours.  Thus  it  is  in  the  canton  of  Berne^  we 
work  pieces  of  cotton,  with  thofe  we  draw  from 
the  fjevant.  By  this  a  nation  gains  at  leail  the 
workmanfhip;  flic  renders  herfelf  always  kfi 
dependant  on  other  people,  and  Ihe  may  employ 
and  find  a  living  for  an  infinite  number  of  men. 
It  is  an  advaf^tage  to  procure,  above  aU,  materials 
which  fupport  the  fpinmng  (rade«  How  many 
women  and  their  daughters  does  Ipinning  alon^ 
employ,  who  could  in  many  feafons  of  the  year 
earn  nothing  clfe,  and  who  find  in  that  employ* 
ipem  the  mcaijs  of  gaining  their  livelihood ' 

If 
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•  If  we  would  render  rnduftry  ufeful  to  a  whole 
nation,  it  is  proper  that  the  arts  ^nd  -  manufac- 
tiires  fliduld  labour  for  all  orders  of  the  people. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  work  only  for  the 
rich,  they  muft  likewife  fabricate  fmall  pieces 
of  hemp  and  wool,  for  the  ufe  of  the  country-, 
man.  The  publick  good  fuppofes  that  each 
fhould  be  able  to  find  at  home  what  is  peceffary 
for  his  rank  and  ftation. 

It  is  not  enough  to  provide  for  all  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants  ^  it  is  further  proper  to  extend 
the  views,  and  to  direO:  induftry  to  fupplying 
ftrangers,  and  augmenting  by  thefe  the  fplendor 
and  profperity  of  a  nation.    It  is  true,  that  it 
becomes  every  day  more  difficult,    becaufe  at 
prefent  the  arts  and  manufaclures  extend  them- 
felves  on  all  fides   by  degrees.     Neverthelefs, 
with  wife  precautions  it  is  not  impoffible  to  aflurc 
to  induftry  a  certain  market  in  foreign  countries, 
Thefe  are  the  general  maxims  which  may  lead  to 
|:hat  end.   Examine  with  care  what  pafles  among 
other  nations,  that  you  may  form  juft  ideas  of 
their  wants,  tod  after  having  valued  well  your 
riches,  and  your  proper  rcfources,  fee  if  you 
cannot  fupply  them  with  what  they  want.  Every 
puntry   Has  fomething  peculiar,  and  is  more 
proper  than  another  for  giving  certain  produc- 
tions.   The  fupreme  Being  thus  wifely  di(pofe« 
every  thing  for  obliging  all  men  to  communU 
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cate  together.  Xcach.  them  therefore  to  profit 
by  the  fiogular  advantages,  which  your  foil,  and 
your  climarr  preleat— ^that  your  indi^ry  fliould 
feek  to  render  by  labouf  thofe  peculiar  product 
tions  the  mare  precious,  and  eafy  to  be  trans- 
ported, that  you  may  always  furniih  thofe  nations 
to  whom  nature  has  refufed  them.  Negledt 
nothing  for  knowing  exadly  what  other  ftates 
import  from  their  neighbours,  and  examine  if 
you  cannot  furnifli  dKm  a  better  market,  and  fo 
render  yourfelves  mafters  of  the  trade.  This  is 
particularly  eaiy,  when  you  inhabit  a  country 
which  commands  an  eafy  paffage  for  its  produc- 
tions to  foreigners.  At  the  fame  time,  ftudy 
the  turn  of  your  peoples  mind.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  there  are  kinds  of  induftry,  in  which 
their  fuccefs  would  be  more  ftriking  than  in 
others,  and  gain  them  perhaps  from,other  coun^ 
tries.  Turn  therefore  the  efforts  of  your  people 
on  that  fide,  and  encourage  them  to  apply  to 
fuch  labours.  Such  kinds  of  work  being  more 
perfect  than  thofe  of  foreigners,  will  always 
recommend  themfelves  to  their  tyts^  and  become 
much  fought  after.  When  the  propitious  atten- 
tion of  government  engages  a  nation  to  carry 
its  induftry  to  a  high  degree  of  perfeftion ;  when 
it  infpires  them  with  a  love  of  frugality,  and 
fudour  for  labour,  and  places  them  in  a  ftate  of 
^yi|ig  th^  wrought  materials  to  a  better  market 

than 
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tlian  other  natrons  ; — then,  in*  f^Hte  6f  their  pro- 
hibitions, and  their  induffiry;  70U  will  furnifli 
them  wkh  an  Jrifimty  of  '  fliihgs;  With  what 
induftry  htis'!E»^(tmiendeav6tired  toprevent  the 
import  of  •  man^faftures  from  Fnantt  f  In  fine, 
as  it  \i  neceffaryfor  having  fkyurJfhing  manufac- 
tures, to  hiv&%ell  confideted  ideas  of  exporta- 
tion before  ^y  are  eftabltfhed,  nWhing  is  more 
'tifeful  than  to  Invite  all  good  xiti^ns  to  propofe 
their  notions  upon  it.  Tlie  memorrs  whidh 
-might  be  -prrfented,  combined  together^  and 
correfted  the  one  by  the  other,  mi^hc  produce 
-excellent  plans.  There  fhouW  -be  a  chamber 
compofed  of  penetrating  men,  who  loved  the 
welfare  of  their  country,  charged  by  govern- 
ment with  receiving  and  examining  them. 

The  reflediiofts  which  we  have  made  upon  th^f 

objefts  towards  which  the  induftry  of  a  nation 

'fhould  be  turned,  merit  fome  confideration  fop 

eftablifhing  in  the  'Pays  de  Vaui^  *the  arts  and 

manufaftures.     For  it  miift  be  allowed   with 

grief,  that  our  towns  want  all  forts  of  induftry. 

"We  fee  only  merchants  who  fell  foreign  merchan- 

*dt2e  to  the '  impoveriftiing  our  nation,  to  whom 

•itiis  more  expenfive  than  tifcful.    They  fabricate 

"nothing  for  the .  ufe  of  the  inhabitants,  in  fpite 

of  kT3lury,   which  augments  fpom  day  to  day 

-their  wants.     Every  one  knows  that  they  aie 

^i^laathed  by  all  their  neighbours.    Nevcrchelds^ 

if 
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if  they  introduce  a  good  fpecics  of  (hccp,  as  wc 
have  propofed  in  the  firft  part,  it  would  becomer 
eafy  to  fabricate  the  cloths  of  a  quality  for  all  or- 
ders. What  we  can  procure  with  the  productions 
of  the  country,.  IS  taken  of  ftranger$,c  fo  n\uch  are 
we  accuftomedto  their  yoke.  Although  our 
wines  are  abundant,  and  we  ^re.  often  loaded 
with  them,  t(ic  country  fumilhes  not  the  vinegar 
to  which  the  confumption  gives  a  niarket.  And 
yet  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  making  it.  The 
procefs  is  known  in  Ipite  of  the  myfterics  of  the 

.vinegar  merchants*.  We  may  fipd  a  clear  de- 
fcription  of  it  in  Boerhaave^s  Chynuftry.  The 
negligence  with  which  we  leave  our  woods  to 
perifh — the  pufiUanimous  fear  we  are  in  of  want- 
ing them,  natwithftanding  the  immenfe  trafts  of 
land  covered  with  them  in  many  dift rids,  where 
they  are  left  to  perilh  on  xhe  root,  prevents  us 
cultivating  the  arts  which  demand  a  great  con^ 
fumption  of  wood.  Iron,  fteel,  tin,  earthen- 
ware, glafs,  of  all  forts,  of  which  the  ufe  is  fa 
indifpenfable  and  fo  general,  are  furnifhed  us  by 
people  who  have  Aot  more  wood  than  we.  Wh^t 
prodigious  fums  fuch  numerous  importations 
inuft  annually  carry  away  from  our  country  I 
Mercers  ware,  and  clinquallcry  are  almoft  en- 
tirely ncgledlcd  among  us.     Why  not  occupy 

.  ourfelves  in  many'  places,  by  making  fuch  worfc- 
ihops  as.  at  St.  Stephens^   and  St.  Chaumonf^  in 

the 
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the  foreft)  whereof,  the  inhabitants  every  day 
furnifli  their  neighbours  with  fuch  great  quan- 
tities ?    The  great  ufc  which  we  make  of  filk 

in    the  Pays  de  Vaud^   and  in   all  the  canton, 

■ '  » -  —  ■ .  ',        *■  ■.»         *   . .  ,    • 

ought  to  engage,  Uj5  to  fabricgte :  them,  and  by 
augmenting^ Ac f  raw  material,  which  in  many 
<Jiftri£ts  i3  jgoduced  abundantly.  Hemp  and 
Jax  not  being  Mtivatcd  in  tJ;ie  P^s  de  Vau4^ 
We  want  fabrics  or ;  flax,  and  we  are  obliged,  to 
'have  recoarfc  to  all  our  neighbours  for  procuring 
them*.      ..   , 

•  It  is  thefc:  that.we  receive  from  the  Indies^ 

,attd  of  wiiijph  wc.pjakf  fo  great  a  confumption 

.incur  province.  ..Before  we  draw  a  veil  overXo. 

afflifting'  a  pi(3:u,re, .  we  muft  obferve,  that  the 

arts  which  are  cftablilhed  among  us,  are  far 

from  bqpg  carried  to  a  moderate  degree  of  per- 

..fejftion.     Pf  this  fort  are  the  art  of  blanching 

.  linens-^and  thofe  of  dyein]^  which  might  enrich 
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If  we  abolifli  the  rights  of  commonagb,  we  might 
cultivate  a  great  -quantity  with  fuccefs,  and  a  great 
laving  of  dung.  It  isaftpniihiog  that  they  fhould  obtain 
abundant  crops  of  hemp,  though  they  fow  it  cou- 
ftantly  on  the  fame  land.  If  other  grains  ought  to  be 
fown  fucceflively  on  different  foils,  why  not  do  the 
fame  with  hemp  ?  It  is  for  remedying  the  great  mif- 
chief  done  by  hemp,  that  fo  much  dung  is  obliged  ta 
be  ufed,  which  would  he  cfcaped  by  fowing  it  firft  in 
one  field  and  then  in  another, 

fociety 
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focicty  with  an  infinity  of  uftftil  and  agrceabfcf 
things.    Our  papefr  works  are  few  in  number, 
and  very  bad.    The  papers  they  fabricate  are 
often  very  badly  wrought.    They  furnilh  not 
enough  for  their  own  confumption,   but  draW 
much  from  abroad.    If  we  colkded  with  more 
care  the  linen  rags,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
^we  might  eftablifh  more  paper  ^mills,  and  {Mo- 
vent fuch  a  great  importation  of  ^foreign  papers. 
-Collefting  the  rags,  with  a  fcrupulous  attention 
for  making  paper,  is  an  objedt  very  important. 
"By  this  means  we  Ihould  make  fomething  of  a 
material,   which  ferves  abfolutely  for  nothing. 
Thus,  in  Ireland  a  premium  -was  offered  to  thofc 
who  collefted  and  procured  the  greateft  quantity 
of  rags  for  this  ufe. 

We  now.  fee  in  general  to  what  objefts  we 
ought  to  dircft  the  induftry  ^f  a  iiation;  but 
for  animating  in  this  manner  a  ftate,  and  for 
favouring  commerce,  both  anterior  and  interior, 
we  m^uil.alfo  diQ:ri.bute  them  conveniently  4n  a 
country  -,  and  this  is  the  fecond  .CpHfideratipn  of 
L^flation,  which  is  much  connected  .with  tbc  - 
firft. 
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iXftributt  Manufactures  c&nvenmify  througb  a- 

Country* 

WH  E  N  we  wpuld  give  a  free  courfe  to 
interior  circulatiott,  aAd  place  a  people 
entirely  in  an  advantag^us  ftate,  it  is  eflential 
to  introduce  them  in  the  diftriSb  the  moil  re* 
mqtei^  ^d  the  leaft  favoured  bf  nature  with  the 
mCfaHi»  of  labouring  ulefuUy  and  g^ning  a  living. 
It  is  a  fource  of  evils  and  ruin  to  a  Hate,  to 
collect  all  the  arts  and  manufadures  into  fome 
priviledged  places,  and  to  leave  ail  the  reft  in 
inaction.     It  is  not  in  politicks  more  beneficial 
to  depopulate  the  provinces  of  a  ftate.     It  is  ia 
truth,  in  cities  the  itioft  opulcuit,  and  the  moft' 
confiderable,  that  we  muft  eftablilh  arts   and 
manufkfture^  that  demand  a  particular  dexterity, 
and  which'  require  a  knowledge  not  common 
among  men.   For  we  can  better  ^ve  encourage^ 
ment  to  workmen,  as  well  as  infoiTnatbn  and 
emulation,  which  they  want  for  perfedting  them^* 
feWes.    But  aftel*  all>  the  Other  towns  of  a  cotin^ 
try,  moderate  or  paltry  as  they  may  appear,^ 

Y  ough$ 
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ought  not  to  be  negkaed  nor  loft  fight  of.  Wc 
muft  feek  to  employ  their  inhabitants,  prevent 
their  living  in  idlenefs,  which  impoverifhes  them 
fo  much,  as  to  oWige  them  to  leave  their  country, 
for  improving  their  miferable  fortunes.  It  is 
proper  that  all  the  members  of  a  powerful  ftate 
ihould  concur  by  their .  labour,  to  render  the 
circulation  of  money  more  rapid,  fo  as  to  ani- 
mate all. 

In  diftrids  where  the  country  -  labours^ 
employ  but  few  hands,  it  is  proper  to  efta- 
bli(h  artS|^and  manufaAures,  which  facilitate 
the  means  of  living.  Such  are  the  moun- 
tainous places  where  men  have  much  leifure. 
When  the  arts,  to  which  they  have  naturally 
i  great  aptitude,  give  them  refources  of  living, 
they  will  increafe  excraoi^dinarily.  The  moun- 
tains of  Neucbatelj  where  we  fee  every  kind  of 
art  flourifli,    are  a  fenfible  proof.     With  the 

« 

profits  which  they  draw  from  their  works,  they 
buy  the  produds  of  the  cultivators  of  the  plains, 
who  thus  find  a  certain  market. 

It  is  ufeful  to  affemble  in  the  fame  place  a 
great  number  of  workmen  of  the  fame  kind. 
By  this  union  you  infpire  them  with  more  emu- 
lation, and  animate  them  to  furpafs  one  another. 
Neccflity  obliges  them  to  labour  without  relaxa- 
tion, and  their  competition  enables  them  to  carry 

their  gOo4s  the  cheaper  to  market.    When  they 

are 
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^f^  almoft  fingle  they  do  not  want  to  excel  in 
order  to  get  purchafers ;  being  matters  of  the 
price,  they  do  not  labour  with  affiduity  enough^ 
they  fall  into  idlenefs,  knowing,  that  in  fpite  of 
their  flownffs  •  and  want  of  aftivity,  they  may  * 
find  the  means  of  living,  by  raiflng  the  price  of* 
all  they  execute  *.  '  With  a'view  to  diminifhing 
the  dearhels  of  wbrkmanihip,  we  muft  alio  take* 
care  to  place  the  arts  aiid  manuladtures,  where 
living    is   jplentiful,    and  where  their  flipping- 
away  is  not  eafy.  i 

In  this  diftribution  it  is  neceflaiy  to  havr 
cegard  to  other  particular  advanta^s^  which 
prefent  themfeives  in  the  different  parts  of  a* 
province,  ^  fuch  as  are  drawn  either  from  the 
charafters  of  the  inhabitants,  being  more  proper 
for  certain  kinds  of  work,  or  fuch  as  depend  on 


♦  Beiides,  when  ^  gresit  number  of  workmen  la- 
bour at  tl\e  fame  manufafture,  eadh  in  his  department ; 
the  one  is  occupied  all  his  life  on  an  obje<£l: ;  the  other 
on  anoth^ ;  and  by  keepifig  them  to  that  which  ttey 
bcft  underftand,  it  is  eafy  for  them  to  attain  the 
higheft  degree  of  dexterity.  Every  thing  is  executed 
abetter,  and  more  readily,  and  the  profeffion  or  ma- 
AufaAure  may' furnifii  goods  much  the  better  and' 
Cheaper  thab  Ithofe^  whOj  having  fewer '  workmen' 
have  not/t^ls  advantage,  and  cannot  diftribute  the^ 
forts  of  work  to  the  men  as  agree  bcft  with  their 
faftes  and  abilities.      , 

Y  2  •  ihe 
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t]^  nature  of  the  water$  which  muft  te  tlTed* 
This  hfl  otgeft  b  oft^B  very  eflenuah     Tlict 
iR(aMrs>  for  cxaoapile,   which  are  employed  m 
bfeachiogt  sve  motibtCoixiiiiQniai  may*  be  though* 
The  pcperunent&  made  by  aUe*  chyaufb  hare 
ckarly  prared,.  that  tve/ ought  0(Kr  isr  \ifir  the 
watcrsi  which  curdk  with  feap,  or  tbofe  wlu>fe 
tcan^orency  is;  only  altered  by  atealks.    Nor  ^tr 
aU  Mmt^n  gp^lMd^i6ag<    Tte  indloM  wha 
diftiiigu}{htbmift]ye9iiti.tbiis  aortt  koow  well  how. 
to  find  the  difference.     They  prefiw!  water  of  9l 
fKfiCttliair  quality,  wliickthey  catij^re. 

LajQtly^  whoa  we  wo^d.  eftablifh  imnii£a^iii»^ 
the  WQrk«  9f  which,  ^rt  diiBcufaioC  cacaag9^  ttdr 
lihicbtwc^  wifi)  lo  feriieiit&rfiigii.conitjaaKx^  ic 
19  prQf^f  tp^shtifefuQh  phlii:d8i  ift  a  pr^vinc^e  as; 
r^ndesa  ^Kporution  snore:  t/sSf^  tMs^  prompt,, 
and  lefs  expenfiye. 

All  thefe  confideratiqns  united  are  cooipli- 
Catedeoough.yi  th^  giodiiy  thecnil^yes  with  oMt 
another,,  aiid  Mght:  to  he  ccmibioed  togedaer^ 
b^iianced^  andw€ig)¥ed:  weH  for  obtailHtig  the' 
fefult  the  moft  advantageous  to  i  country.  A 
fimple  ftrokt;  of  the  eye  fuffices  not  for  giving  it, 
^nd  it  conikn^  the  mecefUty  of  g^v^rofneoc,.  in^ 
viting  the  cHi^na,  ipiiea^  ishraiig^  tfafivarioiA 
dbftri£is.of  a  aoancyy,  to  pcopoTe  tl^  v4ews  on 
the  manfRf  of  ihtBodticing  indnffifyi  arid  diftrr-^ 
bating  it  properly.    But  that  i;hefc  arrangementa 
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may  not  be  rendered  ufclefs,  it  is  necelTary  that 
the  cities  fhould  by  fome  contrivance  render  the 
communications  between  themfelvea  eafy,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  may  without  difH- 
culty  cftablilh  themfclves  in  the  cities,  to  cultivate 
the  particular  arts  for  which  ttiey  find  in  theiDr 
fclyes  the  greateft  aptitude. 

After  having  determined  on  what  fide  we  mvft 

direft  induftry,  and  how  we  fhoujd  diftribute  i{ 

through  a  (late,  we  next  ^ome  to  the  ^xecutioa 
of  the  plan  which  is  beft  to  procure  the  neceffary 

affiftance.     And  this  is  what  makes  the  fubje6^ 

gf  the  th^rd  confideration  of  L^egiQation, 


i 
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CONSIDERATION  III. 


The  Prcteffion  and  necejfary  Affijiance  on  the  Part 

of  the  Government* 

WITHOUT  the  protcftion  and  fupport 
of  government,  it  is  very  difHcult  to  in- 
troduce among  a  nation  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, either  from  individuals  wanting  knowledge, 
or  not  having  fortunes  great  enough  for  forming 
thefe  forts  of  eftablifliments.  '  They  fhould  have 
affiftance  in  gaining  the  knowledge  of  the  beft 
proceffes — of  machines  the  moll  perfeft— by 
calling  to  their  fuccour  the  regard  and  attention 
of  able  men — by  taking  advantage  of  the  in- 
duftry  of  foreignfers— and  by  aiding  the  under- 
takers in  the  firfl:  expence.  Thefe  various  objedts 
deferve  to  be  feparately  developed. 

L  Good  Injirultions  upon  the  Preparation  of  raw 

Materials. 

It  is  direftly  neceflary  that  the  government 
fhould  procure  for  its  people  inftru6tions  and 
memoirs,  for  diftinclly  teaching  them  the  beft 
preparations  of  the  raw  materials.  It  is  often 
hccelTary,  that  thefe  parts  of  knowledge  be  ex- 
panded 
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panded  among  all  the  culdvators.  Without  it, 
the  materials  which  they  coUeft  will  ran  the 
hazard  of  being  fpoiled,  or  becoming  ufelefs. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  madder  when  it  cannot  be 
ufcd  green,  or  when  it  is  to  be  exponed  to  a 
diftance,  the  proprietors  muft  know  how  to  dry 
it  properly  -,  otherwife  it  will  foon  be  corrapted 
by  fermentation.  The  preparation  the  moft 
common  that  can  be  given  to  rough  produfts, 
has  a  great  influence  on  the  quality  of  ftufFs 
which  are  fabricated  from  them.  If,  for  example, 
in  a  country  ^here  hemp  or  flax  are  badly  wa- 
tered by  the  inhabitants,  the  linens  which  arc 
made  of  them  muft:  be  of  a  bad  quality.  It  is 
alfp  to  an  ignorance  of  this  operation  in  England^ 
that  Mr.  Home  attributes  the  declenfion  of  the 
linen  manufadlures  in  that  kingdom. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  nation  being 
alone  in  pofleflion  of  the  true  manner  of  givincy 
the  firft  preparations  to  certain  rgw  itiaterials, 
brings  other  people  intp  a  difficulty  pf  fiirnifhjng 
them,  although  they  might  have  found  them  \x\ 
their  own  counf  rjr,  had  thpy  been  acquainted  with' 
the  firft:  preparations  proper  to  be  ufed.  It  \% 
thus  that  a  wan;  pf  this  knowledge  has  reduce4 
France^  as  well  as  all  th^  other  nations  pf  the 
North,  where  there  are  manufafSvires  of  filk, 
to  furnifli  themfelves  from  the  Piemontefe  with 
organized  filk,  to  ferve  as  a  chain  for  their  ftufFs, 

T  4  They 
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They  may  em{^y  their  own  ^r  the  woo£ 
Neveithelefs  M.  de  Vakcavfm  has  ifaewn,  by 
well-made  experiment^,  th^t  fn  Fyomcb  they 
Goukl  make  this  organized  filk  with  that  of  the 
kingdom,  as  all  the  advahuges  of  the  Fimm^ 
teft  come  from  their  knowing  better  how  to 
draw  the  cocoons  with  which-  they  work,  it  is 
tberefore  the  wifdofn  pf  government,  to  ii^rtn 
their  people  concerning  the  firft  preparation  that 
they  may  not  become  tributary  to  foreigners,  or 
their  inferiors  without  necelTity. 

The  goodnefs  of  thcfc  preparations,  or  other 

operations  which  are  connedled  with  the  arts  and 

manufactures,  dep.epd9  n^uch  on  the  inftrument$ 
or  machines  more  or  leis  perfe^  which  they 
employ. 

V 

IL  Machines. 

'  The  government  (hould  likewife  be  informed 
of  the  beft  machines  or  inftruments,  which  are 
in  ufe  in  other  ftatcs.  Nothing  ihould  be  omitted 
for  acc|uiring  and  facilitating  4  fale  to  the  inha- 
bitants. Models  fhould  be  given  to  the  workmen 
of  the  nation;and  whentheexpenceof  conftruftioni 
is  too  confiderable  to  be  fupported  by  finglc  indi- 
viduals, it  is  worthy  of  the  munificence  of  the; 
fovereign,  and  the  wifdom  of  the  body  of  the  cities! 
to  fubmit  to  the  expence,  and  to  render  it^to  the 

people 
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» 

people  as  }kt}e  buithenlbme  as  poflible.  Madder, 

of  which  we  have  already  fpoken,  WDuld  alfi) 

furni(h  us  aa  example.    We  have  feid,  that  for 

bringing  it  to  a  (late  of  being  preferved  atid 

tranlported,  they  muft  know  how  to  dry  it.   Bu|i 

nothing  is  more  tedious,  more  difficult,  or  mors 

embarafling  than  this  operation  upon  a  great 

qqantity,  without  the  affiftanc^  of  ftoves.    Ne-4 

yerthelefs  their  conftruflion  demands  expences^ 

which  few  individuals  can  fupporc.     It  appeais 

therefore,  that  in  places  where  madder  is  culti<* 

vated,  it  is  proper  for  the  different  bodies  of  th(? 

ftate  to  contribute  to  the  eftabUftiment  of  others 

on  the  beil  models.     In  bringing  individuals  to 

make  uie  of  them  for  fmall  quantities,    each 

plight  without  much  expencc  dry  his  madder, 

?ind  the  publick  be  indemnified  the  expence  of 

the  conftruftion.     The  refining  hemp  and  flax 

prefents  another  example.   We  know  how  much 

that  operation  contributes  to  the  quality  of  the 

|hread.    It  feems  that  we  ought  not  to  qegki^ 

the  inventions  of  foreigners.  Such  are  the  Dutch 

mills,    of  which  we  fee  the  defcription  in  the 

tranflation  of  the  Eflays  of  the  Dublin  Society, 

and  which  they  have  ufed  with  the  greatefl 

fuccefs. 

It  is  not  rare  to  lee  nations,  for  prcferving 
their  fuppriority  of  a  certain  kind,  make  a  my- 
ftery  of  the  machinek  which  they  ufe  in  their 

manufadures. 
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manufaftures,  either  from  thofe  machines  aiding 
in  gaining  the  higheft  d^ree  of  perfection,  or 
expediting  more  work  in  the  fame  time,  and 
rendering  labour  cheaper.  Then  we  ought  to 
excite  men  of  talents,  who  are  vcrfed  in  mecha- 
nics, to  confider  the  machines  in  ufe  in  the 
country,  that  they  may  be  improved.  A  mind 
conducted  by  an  enlightened  calculation,  and 
certain  principles,  may  find  defeats  which  had 
efcaped  the  firft  inventors.  The  celebrated  Vau- 
canfon  has  proved,  for  example,  the  means  of 
Vis  country's  drawing  filk  from  the  cocoons. 
The  fame  famous  mechanic,  fnvited  not  long 
Cnce  by  the  miniftry.  of  France^  fought  the  man-. 
ner  of  preffing  and  platting  the  fluffs  of  gold 
and  filver,  and  for  giving  them  the  brilliancyrof 
thofe  of  the  Levant  j  to  invent  a  machine,  by 
the  aid  of  which  they  execute  it  happily,  and  fq 
open  to  the  nation  a  new  and  very  confiderable 
branch  of  commerce. 

III.  An  Academy  compofed  of  Men  verfed  in  the 
Sciences^  ufeful  to  the  Arts. 

It  is  fo  advantageous  to  the  ar;s  and  manur 
faflures,  ,tQ  be  confidered  by  men  verfed  iq 
phyficks,  cTiymiftry,  and  medicine,  in  every 
Hate,  which  propofes  to  make  the,m  flourilh,  that 
they  ought  to  charge  a  company  of  able  men  to 
lurn  their  genius  t^  it,  fijrpifliing  tjie  ineans  of 

fuccefsful 
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fuccefsful  s^plication.     The  workmen  are  like 
automatons,  deftined  to  produce  certain  move- 
ment?, from  which  they  cannot  efcape.     They 
rarely  feek  to  pcrfcft  the  invcntions.which  they 
pfe,  and  when  they  would,  they  are  incapable, 
at  leaft,  when  they  have  not  received  from  na- 
ture a  genius,  ftrong  and  above  the  vulgar.    For 
when  they  have  not  the  knowledge,    and  the 
peceffary  principles  for  feeing  wJi^t  is  defedivc 
in  a  machine — for  extending,  varying,  and  rec- 
tifying the  procefs',  it  cannot  be  expedled  that 
the  fame  fervice  ihould  be  done,  as  if  able  men 
furniftied  with  a  good  theory,  were  to  join  their 
lights  with  thofe  of  the  'moft  intelligent  artifts. 
When  the  mathematicians  attach  |hemfelves  to 
the  confideration  of  the  moving  pi6wers,  calcu- 
lating the  effeft  which  they  ought  to  produce 
(dedufting  that  which  muft  be  allowed  for  fric- 
tion, and  which  depends  on  magnitude,  &?r.) 
they  do  all  that  depends  on  mathematics.     At 
the  fame^  time,  phyfick  and  chymiftry  carry  their 
light  to  the  proceflcs  employed  in  manufaftures. 
As  the  principal  operations  of  chymiftry  are 
often  executed,  it  b<?longs  to  it  to  value  with 
exadtnefs  the  ufual  procefles — to  recal  them  to 
their  true  principles,  to  Amplify  them,  and  to 
render  them  lefs  coftly — to  efcape  abufes,  and 
to  give  regulations  which  conduft  more  direftly, 
and  more  furely  to  the  end.     It  is,  for  example, 

to 
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to  this  fcieiice  In  Frame^  that  they  aive  the  pro- 
grds  which  the  art  (tf*  dying  has  made,  the 
king^s  minifieiB  having  fuccefiivcly  invited  aUo 
icfajmilb  to  review  it,  and  have  c^ed  them  to 
the  hig^ieft  degree  of  perficftion.  There  are  founds 
iadeed,  nviny  imperfeft  procefles.  In  examining 
tiie  compofition  of  certain  falcs,  they  hs^ve  come 
to  fixing  certain  materials  for  colouring,  and  for 
tendering  them  fecare  from  the  action  of  water^ 
rain,  the  ^r^  and  the  fon ;  but  there  are  othev 
colours  which  cannot  be  fixed  with  the  fame 
efib£l,  but  remain  fubyedt  to  alteration,  decline 
pg  in  a  certain  time.  But  ^  ever  it  becomes 
poflible  to  efifure  thdEb  colours,  it  muft  be  b; 
frbymiftry  alpne>  which  can  alone  have  the  ho- 
nour of  putting  us  in  poiieilion  of  this  uieftim* 
able  iecre^  The  fciences  of  which  we  have 
fpoken,  render  themlelves  the  more  beneficial  to 
the  arts  and  nianufadtures,  as  they  affift  in  gaming 
of  other  people  the  fecrets,  the  knowledge  of 
which  they  would  rcferve  to  themielves*  We 
have  already  cited  iym&  examples ;  it  is  eafy  to 
mention  others.  Have  we  not  feen  M.  de  Reatt- 
mur  carry  off  from  the  GnnM,ns  the  art  of  mak^ 
ing  tin^  and  of  converting  iron  into  ftcel  ?  Hi$ 
learned  and  laborious  refcarches  penetrate  fuU^ 
into  all  the  myfteries. 

It  is  to  the  attention  that  has  always  been 
^iven  in  France  to  arts  ^nd  tpanufadvres,  by  ^ 

^carnec^ 
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learned  company,,  that  Mt.  Home  attritmtes  thck 
fuperiority  in  manj  art»  ovier  other  nanoto. 
Thefe  are  the  words  in  which  this  .tble  Se^ubmM 
himfelf  invited  the  Edinburgh  Society  to  icarry 
the  torch  of  chymiftry  to  die  art  of  bleaching^ 
Imcn,  on  liirhich  he  ptibKlhed  an  excellent  trea* 
ttfe*  •  / 

**  1  confiderif,**  fays  he;,/*  as  a  lofs  to  th^ 
artj  and  manufaifhifw  of  Gnat  Britain^  that  ^cf 

fcave  not  an  academy  eftabliftied  by  the  publick 
mithority  and- expence,  for  ^tending  to  Aetf 
^rogrdfe.  The  members  of  this' academy  hay-^' 
ing  an  honeft  ncceflity  of  puffbing  their  genius^ 
might  without  any  inconvenience,  give  ear  tor 
the  voice  c£  ifenw.  It  has  coft  very  Kttle  trf 
France  for  her  Academy  of  Sciences.  And  yet 
what  advantages  ,it  has  procured  to  the  arts 
and  n^anufafhires  of  that  country !  It  is  to  t;his 
that  the  French  owe  their  fujperiority  in  many 
of  the  arts*  Inellablifhing  this  academy,  Lewis 
XrV.  triumphed  over  thofe,,  whom  he  could  not 
yanquifh  by  his  arms."  . 

What  would  Mr.  Home  have  faid,,  lays  hjs, 
French  tranflator,  if  the  Memoirs  u$on  she  Arfs 
had  begun  to  appear^'  at  the  time  when  he  co^i-*^ 
yofcd  his  work  ? 


/ 
I 
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I  V»  Divers  Means  of  gaining  a  Part  of  the  knM^ 
ledge  of  Foreigners  J  and  of  fuftaining  the  firft 
Undertakings. 

Another  means  which  prefcnts  itfelf,  of  acce- 
lerating thjc  prQgrefs  of  a  nation  in  the  arts  and 
manufadures  is,  to  fend  the  young  praditioners 
^mong  the  peop]c  who  moft  diftjnguilh  them- 
{blves  in  each  kind,  to  engage  thofe  of  the  nar 
tion  who  travel,  to  enrich  their  country  with 
,  their  obfcrvations,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
attrad  the  induftfious  Grangers,  who  excel  in 
the  arts  which  we  want  to  introduce.  In  form- 
ing young  artLls  among  the  people,  who  have 
acquired  a  fuperiority  in  fome  arts,  they  infenfibiy 
give  their  works  the  turn,  the  agrceablenefs  and 
the  elegance  which  fuch  people  underftand  how 

to  give  to  all  forts  of  works  in  their  manufaftures, 
and  without  which  we  Ihould  never  difpute  with 
them,  or  carry  off  their  commerce.  With 
workman  who  have  thus  gained  their  knowledge, 
the  more  they  have  rendered  themfelves  matters 
of  their  praftice,  of  their  inventions,  and  of 
their  ability  and  particular  dexterity,  the  more 
rifque  of  their  raifing  their  price.  Lewis  XIV.  whd 
wanted  his  nation  to  cede  to  no  other  b  the  flntf 
arts,  neglefted  not  this  means :  He  founded  at 
Rome  a  French  academy  of  painting,  which  might 
furniih  his  kingdom  with  fubje&s  formed  uporf 

I  the 
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the  moft  excellent  models.  It  i«eafjr  to  intelligent' 
travellers,  ,tQ  carry  offlto  other  countries  certain 
manufaautos cwiikh,  are  proper  focthcfn.     Did 
not-  Englani  fee;  its  manufafture .  of  ilockings . 
ftolen    by   two  merchants  o'i  Nimes^  and  this- 
fabrick  fbaa  became  very  comaibn  in  France  and 
difewhere;   -Bwt  a  prince  need  only  to  draw  a 
pan  of  the  ^induftry  of  foreigners  to  his  ftates.' 
The  communication  is  rapid  of  the  talte  of  all' 
the  arts  thdy  poflcfs.     All  we  faid  in  the  fointh: 
confideratbn  of.  the  fecond  part  will  be  encou^! 
ragements.     Neverthelefs,  if  he  would  procure" 
diftinguilhed  workmen,  it  is  necejSaty  for  him." 
^  to  determine  by.  fome  more  powerful  mover;: 
foch  as  rewards  and  particular  advantages.    Able: 
men  who  facilitate,  the  forming  eftablifhments  in. 
their  own  country,  canirot  eafily  be  perfuaded 
to  fix  in  other  countries,  where;  all  is  to  be  cre^r 
ated ;  unlefs  they  are  tempted  by  offers  capable 
of  captfvatiitg.them.     It  is  by  this  means  that' 
under  the  miniftry  of  Colben^,  to  which  Franc^ 
dwes  its   induftry  and  commerce,  Lewis  XI^.- 
attraaed  to  aU  parts  of  his -dominions  manufac- 
turers of  every  kind:    it  was.  then  that  Van< 
Robots  tranfported  to  Ahevilk  the  manufgfture: 
of  the  cloths  of  Holland.    Thefe  fort  of  tx^nQt!^; 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  burchenfpme  to  the 
ftat^.i  they^are  abfolutcly  neceffary  in  countries 
which  want  induftry,  and  the  neceflary  informa^ 

tion. 
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tbm  Whatever  a  prince  {unfkcs  to  ehcotiragil 
iisduftrfy  and  midtipiy  the  refosirces  of  thoT^- 
'Who  live  undbr  his^  dominion^  tends  to  augment 
his  owQ  rtchei,  which  are  intimattl]^  eoniie&ed 
with  the  welfare  of  his  people; 

Rather  than  tax  tndttftry^  sknd  eidhgoilh  it 
ifiiprudemly>  by  an  infatiable  avarice^  it  is  godd 
policy  to  fubmic  to  the  expence  of  the  firft 
iindertakiags.  Above  alU  in  a  poor  coiuitryl 
they  furpafe  the  fortunes  of  individtials;  When 
•  it:  is  furroundcd  by  aftive  nations^  who  have 
been  long  induftrious,  too  many  efforts  cannot 
be  made  for  accelerating  the  progreib  oi  the  art^ 
jBiid  noanufaAupea,  and  for  placing  them  in  i 
fiourifhing  condition.  For  what  is  the  eonfe- 
qtience  of  leaving  them  to  lahguifh  in  a  wdak' 
and  infant  fliate  ?  It  is,  that  in  fpice  of  ther 
precautions  6f  government^  they  become  inun-' 
dated  by  foreign  ftufis,  and  other  fabrics^  which 
difcourage  and  kee|>  do\rn  tfaeii'  own  manufac-i* 
l^res,  reduce  them- to  poverty^  and  plunge  theo^ 
in  an  eternal  darknefs.     The  inhabitants  ihould 

■ 

fttle^draw  from  themfclves  their  own  confump^ 

tion,  if  by  a  defed  of  knowledge  or  affifi:an<^0 

liiey  know  not  how  to  gain  a  foreign  market. 

k  is  therefore  proper  rapidly  to  raife  thofe  ma^' 

nu&i£):uies  to  a  high  degree  of  perfedioiH  withouo 

leaving  them  to  pafs  on-  inlenfibly.    This  is  whati 

»  ftate  cannot  always  obtain,  unlefs  a  govcrnmenif 

fecks 
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&eks  to  enlighten  a  nation — to  gain  at  any  price 
able  workmen — and  to  aflift  the  undertakers  by 
iom&  advances — at  the  fame  time  burthening 
them  as  little  as  poflible.  Good  funds  are  the 
more  neceffary  to  manufa6turers,  ias  without  them 

they  become  a  prey  to  the  merchants.     To  gain 
-money  they  are  forced  to  abandon  their fabricks 

to  ar  low  price,'  lofing  all  profit,  which  brings 
'  on  the  ruin  of  manufactures,  and  by  confequence, 
that  of  commerce; 

For  -the  reft  we  muft  avow,  that  the  prc- 

jtliums  obtained  of  government,  inftead  of  being 

ufeful  to  manufa<5tures,    become  pernicious  to 

them,  when  they  are  gained  by  mere  pretenders, 

.or  affefted  by  envy  and  jealoufy.     If  ear  is  given 

to  the  infinuations  of  enemies,  or  to  jealous 
men,  who  wifli  the  declenHon  of  a  fabrick,  and 
.  who  under  a  pretext  fceks  to  be  reimburfed  his 
expences  by  the  ^amount  of  premiums,  it  muft 
then  happen,  that  the  really  ufeful  eftablifh- 
ments  miift  want  them,  and  fail  in  their  very 
Jbirth. 

Neverthelefs,  as  men  eafily  relax,  and  want  a 

fpirit  for  'keeping  them  in  aftivity,  it  becon^cs 

*  neceflary  to  prevent  the  abufe,  and  infpire  them 

with  emulation )  and  this  is  the  fourth  Confide- 

ration  of  Legiflation. 
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CONSIDERATION    IV. 


■•«<e- 


InfpeSion  and  Encouragement. 

THOSE  who  have  thcdircdion  of  fabricks 
are  very  fubje6t  to  neglcft  them,  when 
<left  quite  to  themfelves,  without  an  eye  open  to 
their  condu6t.     Sometimes  through  a  fpirit  of 

idlencfs,  they  take  not  the  requifite  pains,  or 
what  is  more  common,  by  an  in£itiable  av^ri^ 
and  immoderate  defire  to  gain  every  thing,  they 
•are  Iparing  in  the  materiab— or  do  not  make  a 
good  choice,  but  ^content  themfelves  with  fur- 
prizing  the  purchafers  by  a  faUe  eclat,  negledtiQg 
riie  folid  cok)Urs,  and  omitting  the  mofi:  dSential, 
in  adding  to  the  Quality  of  what  they  fabricate. 
Through  an  eagernefs  to  enrich  themfelves ' 
quickly,  they  mifs  of  their  end,  but  do  themfelves 
and  all  the  nadon  an  irreparable  injury.  In 
effed,  their  manufadures  prelently  fall  into  dif^ 
credit,  thofe  which  are  exported  lofe  all  rcputa* 
tion,  and  are  refufed  by  Grangers,  ^^hkh  cau&s 
a  great  prejudice  to  that  part  of  the  commerce 
of  a  ftate.  It  is  therefore  neceflary,  by  juft  mea- 
futes  to  prevent  fuch  abufes,  to  reform  thcQi 
when  they  are  crept  in  •,  a  failure  in  this  brings 

a  decline  to  the  manufa&ures  of  a  country.  The 

wife 
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wife  r^uIatioAs  .of  Colbert  in  thb  paft  of  the 
publick  adminiflfation  contribates  much  to  make 
the  manufadtures  of  Frante  flourilh:  He  gave 
for  ex^ple,  repikation  to  the  dyers  of  that 
kingdom,  by  i^ojt  leaviiig  to  the  mafters  the 
power  of  employing  without  diftinftiorl  on  all 
forts  of  ftufFs,  colours,  notcqually  good.  It  is 
the  fame  in  Piedmonti  where  they  diftinguilh 
thenifelves  by  the  drawing  of  filks ;  all  the  regu- 
lations of  that  art  are  fpecific  in  a  regulation 
^hich  thci  king  pf  Sardinia  makes  them  obferve 
/rigorouily. 

It  is  not  enough  to  curb  by  good  regulations^ 
the  negledls  and  relaxations  of  workmen,  and 
their  bad  faith,  we  muft  further  infpire  them 
with  the  molt  lively  emulation — the  greatefl: 
courage  and  ardour  for  perfefting  the  arts  which 
employ  them.  It  is  to  extinguifti  this  falutary 
emulation,  to  be  too  eafy  in  granting  exclufive 
privileges.  They  are  good  for  nothing  but  tying 
the  hands  of  induftry,  .and  debafing  a  nation 
sinore  and  more ;  thofe  who^obtain  them  by  their 
intrigues,  and  the  force  of.  ci;edit,  think  of 
nothing  lefs  than  what  tends  to  perfefting  them. 
They  dream  only  of  .gaining  quickly  and  with- 
.out  meafure,  by  fabricating  lightly  and  felling 
djearly  j  which  cannot  .but  bring  on  the  ruin  of 
manufadures  and  commerce.  It  is  much  better 
•to  .giv6  .no  fuch  fhackles  to  induftry.     Leave  to 

Z  !2  each 
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each  the  entire  liberty  of  occupying  themfelVe*  - 
according  to  their  tafte;  and  it  will  happen 
When  there  are  many  of  the  fame  trade,  that 
they  will  make  great  efforts  for  gaining  on  each 
other,  by  the  goodnefs  of  the  manufafture  and 
the  cheapnefs. 

It  depends  on  princes  to  light  up  and  main- 
tain this  emulation;  They  have  in  their  hands 
the  refources  proper  for  animating  men.  What 
we  have  already  faid  in  the  firft  part  for  infpiring 
emulation  among  our  cultivators  would  be  ap- 
plicable here,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  When 
thofe  who  are  at  the  head  of  government,  honour 
and  recompence  men  who  gives  marks  of  true 
genius,  and  render  themfelves  meritorious  in  the 
fciences,  in  the  mechanical  and  liberal  arts ; 
induftry  would  then  flourifh,  and  fpread  on  all 
fides.  A  nation,  animated  by  a  fpirit  of  honour 
and  emulation,  becomes  capable  of  extraordinary 
efforts  J  ihe  finds  in  herfelf  refources— whereof 
flie  could  not  have  thought  herfelf  capable,  and 
at  which  fhe  would  have  been  aftonilhed.  In 
the  fpace  of  a  few  years,  what  carried  among  the 
Athenians  the  arts  to  fo  high  a  point  of  perfeftion, 
to  which  they  faw  them  railed  all  of  a  fudden, 
when  Pericles  Jield  the  reins  of  government  ?  It 
was  thd  attention  given  to  the  inftitution  of 
games>  combats,  and  the  prizes  given  in  favour 
of  thofe  who  fhewed  the  greateft  abilities  in  the 

arts. 
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arts.  Being'  themfelves  the  judges  and  diftri- 
butors  of  the  prizes,  it  gave  birth  to  a  noble 
emulation  in  each  to  excel  in  his  profeffion.  For 
the  honour  of  a  crown,  for  meriting  the  applaufe 
of  their  fellow  citizens — ^eyery  great  mind  la- 
boured for  fuccefs  in  every  kind  of  art  and  fci- 
ence,  for  which  they  found  themfelves  proper. 
We  have  no  want  of  recurring  to  fuch  diftant 
times  for  (hewing  the  influence  which  encourage- 
ment has  upon  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fci- 
cnces  ;  we  have  examples  more  modern,  Under 
the  miniftry  of  the  great  Colbert^  which  cannot  be 
too  often  cited  in  all  that  is  cpnnecl^d  with  the 
eftablifhment  of  induftry ;  he  animated  and  re-» 
compenced  in  France^  all  who  diftinguiflied  them- 
felves in  any  kind  of  life.  He  confecrated 
annually  to  this  ufe,  forty  thoufand  crowns. 
His  zeal  for  the  great  and  ufeful,  was  followed 
with  the  moft  brilliant  fuccefs.  France  faw  itfelf 
enriched  by  a  multitude  of  men  of  talents,  in 
the  arts'  and  fciences  of  every  kind. 

In  the  cities  where  they  eftablifhed  fome  kind 
of  induftry,  he  likewife  direded  that  they  ihouW 
every  year  expofe  their  works  to  the  eyes  of  thq 
publick,  who  adjudged  a  crown  of  ^  honour  to 
whoever  lliould  moft  excel  in  the  beayty  and 
excellence  of  his  work,  Inftitutions  of  this 
nature  procure  better  workmen  than  the  freedoms.^ 
who  make  at  prefent  fuch  a  noife  in  the  maau-, 

Z  3  faftufing 
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fafturing  worid.  Thcfe  combats  of  glory  ancj 
honour,  tend  always  to  keep  the  workmen  in 
breath.  They  feel  themfelves  without  ceaiing, 
excited  to  furpafs  one  another.  But,  let  us  aflc 
if  this  efFed  is  produced  by  ^t  freedoms  in  ufc 
among  the  moderns  ?  A  man,  who  at  one  time 
gives  his  chef  d^crnvre^  and  who  ha$  been  re- 
ceived a  mailer,  is  he  ,  not  to  be  regarded  as 
fufficiently  able  ?  He  will  think  the  more  of 
making  a  new  progi^efs.  It  is  much  the  feme  if 
he  relaxes  not,  or  does  not  forget  that  which  he 
has  learned.  Men  want  a  fpur  for  carrying  them 
conftantly  to  good  *•  It  is  one  objed:  of  which 
a  good  le^flator  ought  not  to  lofe  fight.  What 
great  fuccefs  is  every  day  obtained  in  Ireland  by 
adopting  this  method !  She  encourages  all  forts 
of  induftry — (he  adjudges  recompenccs  to  thofe 
who  fabricate  the  beft  fluffs  or  the  beft  paper, 

♦  We  may  add  on  the  freedoms^  that  they  are 
fhacldes  on  genius.  Laws  too  burthenfome  will  not 
permit  it  to  have  full  efFciSl  j  befides,  the  deamefs  of 
the  freedoms  cannot  but  difguft  young  men,  who 
having  fmall  fortunes,  cannot  afpire  to  them  eafily. 
The  aftonifcing  induftry  which  reigns  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Neufchately  makes  us  fee  how  much  it  can 
iourifh  without  this  fort  of  inftitutions.  The  fpirit 
oF  emulation  which  is  felt  among  the  inhabitants  of 
thefc  mountains,  is  a  fpur  much  more  powerful  for 
animating  them  to  labour. 

upon 
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upon  a  given  model— ivho  invent  the  bell  defigns 
for  fabricks— or  the  beft  machines  and  inftru- 
ments  for  the  mantifaftures — or  who  dye  certain 
GxiSs  with  the  beft  colours  that  are  propofed. 
From  hence  fhe  draws  the  greateft  advantages. 
Her  linens  already  pafs  for  the  fineft  of  the 
North.  The  conftant  eiforts  which  the  iliuf- 
trious  ceconomical  Society  of  Berne  has  made 
for  introducing  this  method  among  us,  and 
drawing  the  nation  by  this  means  out  of  the 
foreign  dependency  into  which  it  is  plunged, 
merit  the  hom^e  and  grattitude  of  all  good 
citizens.  Already  we  have  feen  the  happy  cffefts 
of  the  premiums  which  have  been  diftributed 
to  the  beft  fpinners  and  dreflcrs  of  hemp.  In 
continuing  on  the  fame  plan,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  glory  of  infpiring  the  love  of  the  arts  to 
a  people,  who  would  never  have  awaked  from 
their  lethargy,  but  for  encouragements. 

How  admirable  is  the  emulation  of  which  wCi 
ipeak,  for  maintaining  in  a  ftate  the  tafte  for  the 
arts ;  and  for  procuring  good  workmen ;  neverr 
thdefs,  for  affuring  this  advantage,  we  muft  fur- 
ther take  care  that  the  young  men  are  inftrufte4 
^nd  properly  educated.  This  is  the  fifth  and 
laft  Confideration  6f  Legiflatipn,  for  favouring 
tlic  arts  and  jnanufadturcs, 

?4 
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CONSIDERATION    V. 


Education  of  Artifts. 

TH  E  firfl:  education  has  much  influence  on 
whatever  follows,  '  It  prepares  by  little 
^nd  Jittle,  the  young  children  to  make  more 
ierious  refleftions,  and  to  bring  them  to  take 
promptly  and  with  greater  effeft,  what  may  after- 
wards be  taught.  Thus,  in  the  cities  it  is  con- 
venient  to  give  to  children  an  inftitution  relative 
to  the  different  kinds  of  induflry  which  are 
cftablifhed.    They  may  be  turned  a  little  to  that 

fide  in  the  firft  education  which  they  receive  in 

»  ...»         •       I 

the  colleges  already  founded,  Defign  being 
neceffary  in  many  profeflions,  there  Ihould  be 
matters  to  give  them  fome  knowledge  of  the 
effential  principles ;  and  as  for  fucceeding  in  the 
arts,  there  muft  \)q  a  certain  fpirit  of  invention, 
nothing  {hould  be  negledted  to  make  it  flame  out 
in  thofe  children  who  have  a  fpark.  To  this 
we  fhould  add  fome  principles  of  arithmetick, 
ceonietry,  and  mechanics,  that  they  may  choofe 
with  difcernment,  and  diftinguifh  in  a  manner 
fenfible,  and  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  their 
different  ages.    Hence  they  will  underfl:and  how 
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to  reafi3n  with  more  juftnefs,   to  catch  moi^e 

fddicately,  the  connexions,  and  properly  to  value 

the  moving  powers  afid  their  effedts.    At  the 

fame  time  it  would  be  ufeful,  as  has  been  pro- 

pofed  by  M,  4^  la  Cbalotai^y   in  his  excellent 

treatife  on  i^ational  education,  to  put  into  their 

hands   defcriptions  of  the   arts .  welj  epcuted, 

that  they  may  gain  the  principal  ideas.    ***  The 

J'  Academy  Royale  of  Sciences,"  fays  thaf  ap; 

thor,  *'  has  printed  a  defcription  of  the  arts.    It 

**  is  one  of  the  fined  monuments  which  the 

**  prefent  age  will  leave  to  pofterity.     Shoulc^ 

*<  not  children  turn  over  the  leaves  of  that  book 

to  defign  Ibme  of  the  figures  ?  Would  it  be 

impoflible,"  adds  he,    "  to  havp  a  hall  in  a 

college,   where  the  models  of  machfpe§  in 

wood  or  iron  might  be  j^laced  ?'* 

By  means  of  thefe  different  attentions  they 

would  acquire  infenfibly  a  tafte  for  the  arts :  their 

inclinations  and  all  their  genius  would  expand : 

we  Ihould  not  have  occafion  to  feel,  to  found, 

and  examine,  for  what  they  are  moft  proper :  an 

>  -        ,        .  ,        ^ 

abfolute  knowledge  would  be  gained,  neceffary 
for  forming  good  citizens,  capable  of  ferving 
fheir  country  with  honour,  in  the  art3  ancj 
fciences. 

After  having  difcovered  the  real  talents  of  the 
children,  it  remains  to  takt  juft  meafures  that 

'        .  they 
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d»)rmake:go0d  Bppmntice&ipSj  without  whicft 
die7  can  never  make  an^  but  bad>workmen^  that 
will  difhonour  the  nation.    Bist  tdiefe  good  ap- 
prendcefhips  are  fcarcdy  ever  made,  if  the  mu- 
nicipal m^^ffrates  hare  not  an  eye  upon  the 
mafters,  and  the  young  elves  who  are  in  the 
circuk  of  their  cities. .  It  is  as  rare  that  the 
mailers  make  a*  duty  of  the  cafe  of  inftruding 
them.    At  firft  they  arc  often  emp toyed  on  every 
thing,  but  what  concerns  their  profeffion.     The 
Kttle  ardour  they  have  to  accelerate  the  progreft 
they  have  made,  obliges  them  to  be  fubjeft  for 
a  longer  time  than  is  neceflary,  which  difgufts 
young  men  with  the  profeffions  of  which  they 
would  be  capable.     How  much  alfo  do  mailers, 
by  pernicious  examples  of  debauchery,  idlenefs, 
and  intemperance,  corrupt  the  manners  of  their 
apprentices,  and  make  them  fuch  bad  fubjefts 
as  to  caufe  the  ruin  of  the  arts  and  manufadures. 
On  the  other  fide,  the  apprentices  often  want 
dtxility,  they  rebel  againft  their  mailers,  refufc 
to  labour,  and  aniwer  not  their  cares.     It  be- 
comes therefore  neceffary,  that  the  magiilrates 
ef  the  cities  ihould  watch  over  the  one  and  the 
the  other,  and  that  every  year  an  exaft  review 
ihould  be  ordained.      There    ihould  be  fome 
rewards  for  the  mailers  who  formed  the  moil 
perfeft  elves,  and  who  gave  them  the  beil  cx- 
^  ^mple^ 
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|Ullpks,  There  fhould  be  others  aUb  for  the 
apprentices  who  make  the  mod  progreis,  aii4- 
who  fhew  themfelves  the  mod:^  laborious*  In 
thus  encouraging  them^  they  would  in  the  end 
come  to  abridging  the  time  of  the  appren- 
ticclhip,  which,  without  being  long  would  fiiPr 
nifh  excellent  workmen.  It  imports  above  a!l» 
that  the  magiftratcs  of  the  cities  fhould  fcek 
fome  expedient  for  punifhing  and  reprcfling  the 
matters  and  the  apprentices,  who  give  into  intem- 
perance, luxury,  and  idlenefs.  Thefe  fort  of 
men  think  very  rarely  of  pcrfefting  themfelves 
in  an  art.  .  Labouring  little,  and  confuming 
much,  they  are  obliged  for  the  means  of  living» 
to  fell  their  works  at  an  exorbitant  price ;  and 
if  the  workmen  of  a  nation  are  of  that  temper, 
it  will  l}e  impoflible  to  fupport  the  exportation 
of  manufaftures  to  foreigners.  A  people  cannof 
perfeftly  fucceed  in  the  arts,  if  they  ar?  not 
frugal,  adive,  and  laborious.  A  willing  adivity 
in  work,  carries  them  without  ceafing  to  a  new 
progrefs.  Frugality  diminilhes  the  dearnefs  of 
workmanfhip,  and  gives  a  certain  fale  to  the 
fabrics.  We  fhould  make  therefore,  the  greateft 
poflible  efforts  fpr  infpiring  young  apprentice^ 
with  a  love  of  labour,  and  to  remove  them  from 
yices.  If  the  magiftrates  of  municipal  cities 
would  take  this  pbjeft  into  ferious  confideration. 


It 
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it  cannot  be  doubted  but  they  would  attain  their 
end.  The  greateft  diificulty  which  they  have  to 
conquer,  is  not  to  treat  the  projedl  as  chimerical 
before  they  have  thought  well  of  it :  for  it  un- 
happily arifes  among  us  efpecially,  that  the 
belt  projeds  are  loft,  becaufe  they  only  meet 
with  a  fliglit  examination. 


J 
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II.     COMMERCE. 


i^ita 


AFT^ER  having  encouraged  agriculture^ 
arts,  and  manufadures  of  a  numerous 
people,  it  is  eafy  to  make  the  liierchant  flour i(h  i 
becauie,  by  means  of  the  culture  of  the  earth 
and  other  induftry,  he  abundantly  pbfleiTes  what* 
ever  can  become  an  obje6t  of  commerce,  fuch 
as  manlifadtured  commodities,:  and  a  great  va> 
riety  of  produfts  which  are  rendered  eafier  to 
tranfport  by  workmanlhip,  and  mpre  ufeful  to 

mankind,  when*  converted  to  their  purpofe  by 
art  and  labour.  All  the  individuals  of  a  natioa 
being  employed,  fome  in  one  way,  and  fome  in 
another,  may  fupply  their  reciprocal  wants,  and 
mutually  fell  what  is  wanted.  This  is  the  cir- 
culation and  interior  commerce  of  a  nation  being 
well  eftablifticd.  Its  exterior  commerce  will  not 
be  lefs  vivifyed.  With  her  fuperfluities  ftie 
■procures  thole  comforts  and  agreeablenefs  which 
her  climate  refufes  to  her  induftry.  She  may  at 
the  fame  time  raife  herfelf  to  an  high  degree  of 
riches,  if  by  the  force  of  labour,  and  profiting 
ably  of  all  advantages,  Ihe  is  fuccefsful  in  multi- 
plying her  cxportations.   All  nations  ijodeed  have 

not 
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jiot  the  fame  facility  in  gaining  this  end.  Vhcit' 
are,  above  all,  marititnes  ones,  who  have  a  cer-^ 
tain  and  an  extended  opportunity.  It  belongs 
to  them  to  communicate  without  trouble,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world.  By  the  aid  of  navigation^ 
they  export  all  the  productions  of  art  and  nature 
in  exchange  for  rough  .materials,  to  fupport 
their  fabrics  for  money  and  merchand^e,  which 
'opetX  them  veiy  kcratire  branches  of  cotsmecctf 
^ith  other  nations.  They  are  fortunate  enough 
to  fupply  the  numerous  wants  of  two  empiresi^ 
Turkey  and  SpaiH^  Mdiich  know  not  their  lOKWd 

r 

nefources,  and  negled  almoft  every  kind  of 
dnduftry. 

At  the  fame  time,  they  have  colonies  at  a 
diftance,  but  dependant  on  them  for  the  pgi^jfe 
of  keeping  up  a  commerce  on  advantageous 
tcrms^  To  them  they  may  always  export  with 
gain  a  part  of  their  fuperfluities,  both  produdbs 
and  manufaftures.  -For  as  the  Europeans^  who 
.have  fo  eftablifhed  themfelves^  are  accuftomed.tO 
a  kind  of  life  which  is  proper  for  thofe.diHaDt 
climat?es,  and  are  always  in  want  of  the  pro- 
•duiSHons  of  their  native  foil ;  the  mother  countcj^ 
has  always  a  permanent  advantage  in  firrnifhtng 
their  necefllties,  and  in  receiving  in  exchange-tbd 
produftions  of  the  colonies,  which  are  ^re-fold 
in  Europe  with  profit.  Our  country  being  re- 
moved from  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  prerogativc§i 

cannot 
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cannot  afpire  to  fo  extended  a  comioerce.  But 
we  have  navigable  lakes  and  rivers,  which  per- 
mit us  to  communicate  widi  the  mofi:  diftaat 
feas,  and  eafily  to  tranfport  die  productions  of 
our  foil,  and  the  fruits  of  our  induftry.  Thus, 
in  animating  our  culture,  and  in  direfting  our 
induftry,  according  to  the  plan  which  we  have 
traced  in  the  firfl:  and  fecond  Confideration  of 
the  laft  and  third  Fart,  we  might  be  always  in 
a  ftate  of  exporting  to,  and  furnifhing  other 
people. 

But  it  is  (aid,  a  great  external  commerce  is 

it  fo  ufeful  to  a  ftate  as  generally  thought  ? 

Is  not  the  profperity  which  it  procures  a  people 

momentary,  and  of  fhort  duration  ?  Do  not  the 

exorbitant  riches   which   it  fpreads,    bring  on 

idlencfs,  effeminacy,  luxury,  and  the  corruption 

of  manners  5  of  which  the  purity  and  innocence 

are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all  the  treafures 

of  the  univerfe  ?  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  thefc 

diibrders  do  not  come  till  a  nation  lofes  the  (pirit 

of  commerce,  which  always  fuppofes  a  fpirit  of 

ceconomy  and  frugality.     We  prevent  therefore 

thefe  evils,  by  maintaining  with  care,  the  fpirit 

of  commerce.     We  fhall  alfo  mention  hepeafter, 

what  a  legiflature  ought  to  do  for  prefcrving  it 

in  all  its  force  among  a  mercantile  people.     It  ' 

is  very  eafy  to  gain  this  end  in  our  own  country, 

as  our  foreign  commerce  is  of  fo  little  extent. 

^  Being 
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Being  fuirounded  by  gfeat  nations,  "who  by  their' 
•aftivity  and  their  prohibitions,  burthen  in  a 
thoufand  manners,  our  manufadtures  and  odr 
trade,  Commerce  can  never  frocure  tis  thofe 
.  cxceflivc  riches  which  corrupt  the  ptople.  In- 
duftry  and  commerce  place  us,  in  truth,  in  a 
commodious  ftate,  but  never  in  a  fituation  which 
wilt  let  us  dilpenfe  with  labour.  We  may 
obtain  this  honeft  mediocrity  which  the  wife 
prefer  to  great  riches.  We  may  therefbrr, 
without  any  inconvenience,  encourage  commerce. 
But  wh^t  ihould  we  do  for  fulfilling  this  objeft  ? 
The  firft  Confideration  of  Legiflation  in  tMs 
refpeft,  confifts  in  facilitating  the  tranlport  of 
merchandize. 
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CONSIDERATION    I. 


Trafifportation  lefs  expenfivej  fMrt  eafy^  and  mere 

prompt; 

NOT  H I N  G  13  more  pro|jer  to  animate 
commerce^  than  rendering  the  tranfport 
of  merchandize  kfs  expenftvey  and  as  prompt 
and  tsiff  as  poffibk.  Saying  upon  the  expence 
of  cani^gei  is  a  certain  gwi  of  which  the  mer- 
chants are  with  reaibn  ienfible.  Thefe  final) 
iavii^  acpHmulated,  make  at  the  end  of  a  cer- 
tain time  a  confiderable  fum,  which  places  them 
in  a  Ita&e  of  undertaking  greater  affairs,  of 
ielliiig  their  m^erchandize  at  a ,  reaibnable  price^- 
and  being  capable  of  fuftaining  the  rivalry  of 
foreigners.  The  leaft  delay  in  the  carriage  of 
merchandize  n^ay  caufe  great  loiIes«  It  often 
makes  them  loie  favourable. occa0ons  of  fellmg 
with  profit^  at,  which  time  their  capitals  pay  no 
incerell,^  and  little  other  benefits  At  the  fame 
time  it  expofes  the  merchants  to  &e  their  mer^ 
chandize  detained  in  the  magazines.  There  is 
fo  much  uncertainty  and  hazard  run  in  commerce^ 
that  for  encour^g^g  it,  we  mufl:  remove  as 
ipuch  as  we  can,   the  .rifques  and  prejudicial 

A  a  delays 
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delays,  and  the  expences  which  attend  carriage. 
It  is  the  firft  talk  impofed  on  a  prince,  who  feeks 
to  increafe  the  commerce  of  the  people.  Are 
his  dates  wafhed  by  the  fea  ?  He  ought  to  profit 
by  that  happy  fituation,  for  alluring  to  his  fub^ 
jeds  communication  equally  eafy  and  quick* 
with  other  nations.  Navigation,  which  is  the 
ibul  of  commerce,  can  never  be  favoured  too 
much ;  or  the  merchants  lead  too  foon  to  extend 
their  correipondence  through  all  the  world,  and 
to  fee  where  they  can  hazard,  attempt,  and 
open  with  moft  profit,  fbme  branch  of  com- 
merce. In  maritime  countries,  the  prince  Ihould 
profit  by  all  the  facilities  which  can  be  given  by 
art  and  nature,  for  eftablifhing  good  iea-ports 
upon  his  coafts— proteft  the  navigation  of  his 
fubje£ts  by  a  powerful  marine,  and  fuffer  not 
other  powers  to  give  the  law4)y  excluding  them 
from  any  feas. 

It  is  alfo  wife  in  a  government,  to  conftru£i: 
in  a  country  good  roads,  which  enfurc  at  all 
times  an  eafy  communicarion  between  the  difier- 
ent  provinces  of  a  ftate ;  without  which,  in  rainy 
feafons  the  roads  become  impracticable  or  diffi- 
cult, commerce  is  interrupted  or  at  leaft  bur- 
thened,  and  expofed  to  heavy  expences.  We 
iTiufl  not  only  eftablilh  folid  foads  between  the 
difierent  markets  and  magazines  of  a  eountry ; 
but  it  is  alfo  ncceflary,^  that  the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs 
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ittughsy  diftant  from  thefe  principal  fotrtes,'  may 
eafily  communicate  witH  thofe  by  good  crofaf 
'  roads,  othefwife,  thefe  laft  places  not  having 
enough  of  the  interior  circulation,  the  commerce 
of  the  country  cannot  arrive  at  that  high  degree 
of  profperity  to  which  it  would  otherwiie  attain. 
For  the  reft,  in  eftablifhing  all  the  roads  it  is 
proper  to  huft>and  the  foil  of  the  country,  that 
they  may  not  give  a  ufeleis  breadth,  which  aug- 
ments the  expence  of  conftruAion  and  main- 
tenance, tlius  lofing  land  that  is  precious  in 
agriculture. 

It  is  alfo  an  excellent  means  of  facilitating  the 
interior  commerce,  and  diminifliidg  the  expence 
of  carriage,  to  render  navigable  rivers  which  are 
not  fo,  and  to  join  two  or  more  lakes  or  rivers 
by  canals.  The  art  of  cutting  canals  of  com*- 
munication  has  been  extremdy  perfeAed  by  the 
moderns.  They  are  come  to  pra&ifing  it  inr 
places  where  nature  feems  to  refiife  iti  By 
making  a  great  refervoir  of  water  upon  an  ele- 
vated fpot  between  t^o  rivers,  and  which  they 
call  the  point  of  divifion,  they  are  able  by 
means  of  fluices,  to  raife  boats,  and  alio  to 
lower  them  without  danger^  After  aU  the  ob^ 
ftacles  which  have  been  furmoun^  for  con- 
ftrufting  the  famous  canal  of  Langukdoc^  the 
fineft  of  this  fort  that  has  been  made,  we  ough0 
not  to  be  diicouraged  with  the  firft  view  of  diffi<^ 

A  a  2  cukies^ 
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culties,  which  feem  to  oppofe  themfelves  ta 
the  execution  of  prqjedts  of  this  fort,  propofed 
for  opening  new  paths  for  commerce.  The 
advantages  y^ithout  number,  which  often  refult 
from  thefe  fort  of  communications,  ought  to 
infpire  ibvereigns  with  courage  to  conquer  them* 
If  the  means  of  employing  and  augmenting  the 
fubftances  favounihle  to  population,  as  we  have 
eftablithed  in  the  iecond  part,  be  followed,  we 
may  fay,  that  in  muluplying  canals  you  contri- 
bute to  increaie  the  people;  For  inftead  of  roads, 
which  demand  more  horfes  than  men  for  the 
carriage  of  merchandize;  canals  employ  more 
men  than  hories,  and  confequendy  there  are 
itquired  fewer  horfes  to  be  maintained,  froni 
whence  agriculture  may  )aeld  more  marketable 
commodities  for  matntaining  a  great  pectple- 

.  By  the  difiereiit  ways  we  have  explained,  not 
only  in  favour  of  the  circulation  and  exportadoa 
ef  the.  merchandize  of  a  country,  but  alio  for 
gaining  the  tranfport  of  foreign  commodities^ 
defttned  for  other  ftates,  with  which  they  could 
not  fumiih  themiblves;  to  them  it  is  expedi- 
ent always  to  prefer  the  paflage  that  is  the 
ihorteft,  which  is  through  ftates  that  have  good 
roads  or  lakes,  or  rivers  made  navigable,  or 
caaalsi  properly  executed  for  diminiihing  the 
cxpence  of  carriage.  Such  fort  of  conveyances 
are  infinitely  valuable  to  a  ftate  that  is  in  poC 

I  ieifioa 
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feflion  Of  th^m;  They  gain  much  money — they 
augmmt  the  revenue  of  the  prince»  by  the  mo« 
derate  duties  he  requires  on  the  merchandize 
i^hich  pai&s.  .  An  infinity  of  perfons  gain  by 
them,  as  the  eerier,  the  wheel-^rightt  the  water* 
many  the  commiifioner,  and  the  proprietors  of 
cftates^  who  have  the  more  opportunities  of 
felling  theiir  produfb. 

.  AU  enli^cened  princes  now  take  thefe  obje(5ls 
into  confidefatjon.  For  a  long  time  hais,  the 
happy  governmeot  under  which  we  live,  given 
Z  particular  attention  to  conftru£ting  in  the 
canton,  at  ^grea(  expence,,  many  roads  proper  for 
facilitapng'  oc^mm^ce.  There  remakis  nothing 
9K>re  for  perfe&ing  this  work,  than  opening 

convenient  (Communications  between  many  cities 
that  waQt  it,  ^nd  whofe  inhabitants  cannot 
attempt  the  gpeat  toads  which  ought  ^  to  be 
made  by  tte  jnufltficence  <rf';  the  fovereign,  but 
only  the  crofs  an^s  .which  ^e' always  impradlica^ 
ble  at  certain'  feafbns.  Perlups  it  would  be  eafy 
<o  jremedy  this,  by  encouraging  the  cities  and 

communities '  to  labour  at  it*.  I  am  perfuaded 
that  fome.  aSlftance  would  ei^ge  them  to  work 
with  ardou;  i  foif  at  prefent,  every  one  has  felt 
the  inconveniei^e  of  them$  and  ail  the  cities 
have  b^un.fbr  fome  time  to  repair  the  roads 
which  are  in  ,thcir  rcfpcdive  territories.  But 
for  dra^ring.  more  utility  from  it,  and  giving 

A  a  3  greater 
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greater  fuccefs  to  the  works,  it  i$  neceflary  fbv 
them  to  aft  in  concert^  and  unite  all  their  efforts. 
Nothing  without  doubt  can  better  determine 
them  than  a  grapous  invitation  of  opvernment, 
accompanied  by  fufficient  encouragements. 

It  would  aUb  be  very  advantageous  to  us  to 
profit  more  by  the  feafons  of  navigation  on  our 
lakes  and  rivers,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  tpight 
much  extend  oijr  commerce ;  for  this  eflfeft  it  is 
TtecelTary  to  cx(ccute  a  communication  between, 
the  lake  of  Geneva  and  that  of  Ntitfcbdtel^  not 
only  by  a  good  road  by  land,  but  alfo  by  a 
canal  for  joining  them.  It  icems  as  if  this  enter- 
prize  could  only  fail  thropgh  a  yant  of  good 
engineers  for  cphdudling  the' work  to  perfin^on, 
and  from  the  undertakers  wanting  the  necefHuy 
funds  for  purfuing  it.  There  is  no  ibvcreign 
but  what  (hauld  fubmit  to  the  expence  of  works 
of  this  nature,  and  fliould  prpcure  the  informa- 
tion,  and  give  all  the  affiilance  requifite  for 
forming  a  good  plan.  There  can  be  no  pcrfon 
that  does  not  feel  the  advantages  which  would 
refult  from  th<^  eftablifhmcnt  of  fucb  a  canal. 

Commodities  would  circulate  with  a  wonderful 

. »     -  —  •  ■      . 

freedom.  Our  wines,  of  which  the  fale  is  every 
day  more  dlfHcuIt,  might  be  tranfported  without 
much  expence  into  many  cantons  that  want 
them,  and  would  find  a  certain  fale.  The  faci- 
lity and   cheapnefs  of  water  carri^,  -  would 
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bring  back  into  the  country  many  merchandizes^ 
which  go  a  round  about  way,  fince  many  of  the 
neighbouring  ftates  have  conftruded  better  roads. 
-  MThen  the  time  comes,  that  we  give  the  mer- 
chants good  roads,  and  facilitate  the  tranlport 
of  merchandize,  they  will  every  day  make  frelh 
^rogrefs  and  undertake  greater  things,.  Thero 
4Nnts  nothing  to  encourage  than  but  the  pro* 
leftion  of  government  We  ought  never  to 
cramp  trade^  which  is  abfelutely  required  for 
the  good  of  conimerce,  manufactures,  and  agri^ 
culture.  This  is  tho^  fecdnd  Confideration  of 
I-^iUtioQ. 


V 
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hot  the  fame  facility  in  gaining  this  end.  Vhert; 
are,  above  all,  maritimes  ones,  who  have  a  cer^ 
tain  and  an  extended  opportunity,  tt  belongs 
to  them  to  communicate  without  trouble,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world.  By  the  aid  of  navigation^ 
they  export  all  the  produ£tions  of  art  and  nature 
in  exchange  for  rough  .materials,  to  fupport 
their  fabrics  for  naoney  and  merchandi^,  whioh 
operx  them  very  lucrative  branches  of  £ommerc<^ 
^ith  other  nadons.  They  are  fortunate  enoi^h 
to  fupply  the  numerous  wants  of  two  empire$^ 
fTttrkey  xaid  Spain,  which  know  not  their-oyrit 
tefources,  and  negled  almofl:  every  kind  of 
anduftry. 

At  the  fame  time,  they  have  colonies  at  a 
diftance,  but  dependant  on  them  for  the  pufpoie 
of  keeping  up  a  commerce  on  advantageous 
terms^  To  them  they  may  always  export  with 
gain  a  part  of  their  fuperfluities,  both  produifb 
and  manufaftures.  For  as  the  Europeans,  who 
Jiave  fo  eftablilhed  themfelves^  are  accuflonied.to 
a  kind  of  life  which  is  proper  for  thoJe.diOsmC 
climates,  and  are  always  in  want  of  the  pro- 
dudbions  of  their  native  foil ;  the  mother  country 
has  always  a  permanent  advantage  in  furnifhtng 
their  neceffities,  and  in  receiving  in  exchange^he 
productions  of  the  colonies,  which  are  Te-fold 
in  Europe  with  profit.  Our  country  being  re- 
moved from  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  prerogative^^ 

cannot 
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cannot  aipir«  to  fo  extended  a  commerce.  Bat 
we  have  navigable  lakes  and  rivers,  which  per- 
mit us  to  communicate  with  the  moft  diftaat 
leas,  and  eafily  to  traniport  the  produdions  of 
our  fqil^  and  the  fruits  of  our  induftry.  Thus, 
in  animating  our  culture,  and  in  dire£ling  our 
induftry,  according  to  the  plan  which  we  have 
traced  in  the  firft  and  fecond  Confideration  of 
the  laft  and  third  Part,  we  might  be  always  in 
a  ftate  of  exporting  to,  and  furniihing  other 
people. 

But  it  is  £iid,  a  great  external  commerce  is 

it  fo  ufeful  to  a  ftate  as  generally  thought  ? 

Is  not  the  profpcrity  which  it  procures  a  people 

momentary,  and  of  fhort  duration  ?  Do  not  the 

exorbitant  riches   which   it  Ipreads,    bring  on 

idlencfs,  effeminacy,  luxury,  and  the  corruption 

of  manners  ;  of  which  the  purity  and  innocence 

are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all  the  treafures 

of  the  univerfc  ?  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  thefe 

diforders  do  not  come  till  a  nation  lofes  the  fpirit 

of  commerce,  which  always  fuppofcs  a  Ipirit  of 

ceconomy  and  frugality.     We  prevent  therefore 

thefe  evils,  by  maintaining  with  care,  the  fpirit 

of  commerce.     We  fliall  alfo  mention  hereafter, 

what  a  legiflature  ought  to  do  for  preferving  it 

in  all  its  force  among  a  mercantile  people.     It  ' 

is  very  eafy  to  gain  this  end  in  our  own  country, 

as  our  foreign  commerce  is  of  fo  little  extent. 

J  Being 
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Bding  fuiwutidcd  by  great  nations,  "Who  by  th'eif 
•  activity  and  their  prohibitions^  burthen  in  a 
thoufand  manners,  our  manufadtares  and  odr 
trade.  Commerce  can  nes^er  procure  tis  thofe 
.  cxceflive  riches  which  corrupt  the  people.  In- 
duftry  and  commerce  place  us, '  in  truth,  in  a 
commodious  date,  but  never  in  a  fituation  which 
will  let  us  difpenfe  with  labour.  We  may 
obtain  this  honeft  mediocrity  which  the  wife 
prefer  to  great  riches.  We  may  therefore, 
without  any  inconvenience,  encourage  commerce. 
But  wh^t  (hould  we  do  for  fulfilling  this  obje6b  ? 
The  firft  ConGderation  of  Legiflation  in  tWs 
refpeft,  confifts  in  facilitating  the  tranlport  of 
merchandize- 
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Tratiffortatim  lefs  expenjkky  more  eafyi  and  mere 

prompt; 

NO T H I N G  13  more  ^ro^r  to  animate 
commerce^  than  rendering  the  tranfporl 
of  merchandize  lefs  expenftve,  and  as  prompt 
and  eafy  as  poiBble«  Saying  upon  the  expencc 
of  carristge^  is  a  certain  gain  of  which  the  mer- 
chants are  with  rcaibn  ienfib}e.  Thefe  final) 
^vings  acp^mulated,  mak^  at  the  end  of  a  cer« 
tain  time  a  confiderable  fum,  vyrhich  places  them 
in  a  fta&e  of  undertaking  greater  aflPairs,  of 
ielling  their  merchandize  at  a  .  reafbnable  price^- 
and  being  capable  of  fuftaining  the  rivalry  of 
foreigners.  The  leafl:  delay  in  the  carriage  of 
merchandize  ti^ay  caufe  great  lofles«  It  often 
makes  them  loie  favourable, occafions  of  ielling 
with  profit^  at,  which  time  tteir  capitals  pay  no 
iftterefl:,,  and  little  other  benefit.  At  the  fame 
tintie  it  expofes  the  merchants  to  fee  their  mer- 
chandize detained  in  the  magazines.  There  is 
fo  much  uncertainty  and  hazard  run  in  conunerce^ 
that  for  encouragmg  it,  we  muflt  remove  as 
{nudh  as  we  can,   the  rifques  and  prejudicial 
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delays,  and  the  expences  which  attend  carriage. 
It  is  the  firil:  tafk  impofed  on  a  prince,  who  feeks 
to  increafe  the  commerce  of  the  people.  Are 
his  ftates  wafhed  by  the  fea  ?  He  ought  to  profit 
by  that  happy  lituation,  for  alluring  to  his  fub« 
jeds  communication  equally  eafy  and  quickt 
with  other  nations.  Navigation,  which  is  the 
ibul  of  commerce,  can  never  be  favoured  too 
much ;  or  the  merchants  lead  too  foon  to  extend 
their  correipondence  through  all  the  world,  and 
to  fee  where  they  can  hazard,  attempt,  and 
open  with  moft  profit,  fome  branch  of  com- 
merce. In  maritime  countries,  the  prince  Ihould 
profit  by  all  the  facilides  which  can  be  given  by 
art  and  nature,  for  eftabliihing  good  fea-ports 
upon  his  coafts— proted  the  navigation  of  his 
fubjedts  by  a  powerful  marine,  and  fufier  not 
other  powen  to  give  the  law*y  excluding  them 
from  any  feas. 

It  is  alfo  wife  m  a  government,  ta  conftru6^ 
in  a  country  good  roads,  which  enfure  at  all 
times  an  eafy  communication  between  the  diflfcr- 
ent  provmces  of  a  ftate  ;  without  which,  in  rainy 
feaibns  the  roads  become  impra£ticabfe  or  diffi- 
cult, commerce  is  interrupted  or  at  leaft  bur- 
thened,  and  expofed  to  heavy  expences.  We 
ttiuft  not  only  eftablilh  folid  roads  between  the 
difierent  markets  and  magazines  of  a  country ; 
but  it  is  alfo  neceflary,^  that  the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs 
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rdughsy  diftant  from  thde  principal  k>trtes,'  may 
eafily  communicate  witH  tbofe  by  good  croGt 
'  roads,  othcfwife,  thefe  laft  places  not  havbg 
enough  of  the  interior  circulation,  the  commerce 
of  the  country  cannot  arrive  at  that  high  degree 
of  profperity  to  which  it  would  otherwife  attain. 
For  the  reft,  in  eftablifhing  all  the  roads  it  i^ 
proper  to  hu(band  the  foil  of  the  country,  that 
they  may  not  give  a  ufeleis  breadth,  which  aug- 
ments  the  expence  of  conftru6tion  and  main* 
tenance,  thus  lofing  land  that  is  precious  in 
agriculture. 

It  is  alfo  an  excellent  means  of  facilitating;  th^ 
interior  commerce,  and  diminifiiing  the  expence 
of  carriage,  to  render  navigable  rivers  which  are 
not  io^  and  to  join  two  or  more  lakes  or  rivers 
by  canals.  The  art  of  cutting  canals  of  com- 
nfiunication  has  been  extremely  perfefted  by  the 
moderns.  They  are  come  to  praftifing  it  in 
places  where  nature  feems  to  refufe  \i.  By 
making  a  great  refervoir  dt  water  upon  an  ele- 
vated fpot  between  t^o  rivers,  and  which  they 
call  the  point  of  divifion,  they  are  able  by 
means  of  Iluices,  to  raife  boats,  and  alio  to 
lower  them  without  danger^  After  all  the  ob^ 
ftacles  which  have  been  furmounted  for  con- 
ftruftjng  the  famous  canal  of  Langutdoa  the 
fineft  of  this  fort  that  has  been  made,  we  ough0 
not  to  be  diibouraged  with  the  firft  view  of  diffi*' 
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further  than  precifely  ncceflary  for  the  coniump'-^ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  when  people  dare 
not  form  magazines,  it  happens  that  an  unfor- 
tunate year  brings  on  an  extreme  fcarcity.  And, 
the  neceflity  of  having  recourfe  to  ftrangers  for 
that  with  which  die  nation  is  fupported. 

All  we  have  faid  here,  is  confirmed  by  what 
we  have  feen  in  France.  Formerly  the  exporta- 
tioQ  of  com  was  permitted,  and  Ihe  fed  England 
who  dared  not  to  export  any;  but  at  prefentt 
fince  England  has  encouraged  the  com*trade  by 
4)0unties,  fliie  has  furnifhed  immenfe  quantities 
to  France^  who  has  had  many  provinces  ruined  in 
their  agriculture,  by  interdiding  this  commerce. 
It  is  only  by  returning  to  the  antient  freedom, 
as  (he  has  of  late  determined  to  do,  that  fhe  can 
re-eftablifli  her  culture  in  its  firft  luftre. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  inftead  of 
exporting  grains,  would  it  not  be  better  to  con- 
vert them  to  the  nourifhment  of  a  numerous 
people  ?  Without  doubt,  if  we  could  all  at  once, 
procure  this  numerous  people,  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable. We  want  exportation  in  order  to  have 
markets.  But  men  do  not  engender  with  fo 
much^facility ;  they  muft  have  time.  We  have 
feen  in  the  Second  Part,  that,  for  retaining  them 
in  the  country,  and  engaging  them  to  labour  in 
the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  they  muft  firft 

be  placed  in  a  ftate  of  eafe.    This  eafe  can  never 
>  have 
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have  place  among  the  proprietors  of  land,  unlefs 

they  have  a  reafonable  price,  and  confeqtiently,  a 
ready  market ;  then  only,  the  inhabitants  being 
in  a  conmiodious  ftate  will  people  the  country  ; 
and  when  the  time  comes  that  you  have  a  great 
people,  exportation  will  ceafe  without  prohibi- 
tions ;  the  confumption  of  the  country  muft  firft 
be  ferved.  ^  For  who  would  export  grains  while 
they  could  fell  them  advantageoufly  at  home. 

We  need  not  here  fay  more  than  that  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  is  not  proper  in  ftates,  where 
they  cannot  fuftain  at  proper  markets  the  com- 
petition of  ftrangers.  If  the  foil  pf  a  country 
is  good  and  fertile,  there  will  be  no  impoflibility 
of  fuftaining  this  competition,  any  more  than 
if  the  culture  was  not  fufficiently  animated.    If 

this  was  the  cafe,  and  it  arofe  fix>m  a  want  of 

a  market,  how  fhould  the  farmer  fell  his  crops, 

when  they  were  very  abundant  ?    What  if  he  has- 

before  his  eyes  the  profpeft  of  a  prompt  fale  ? 

He  redoubles  his  labour — and  in  fpite  of  the 

fmallnefs  of  the  price,  he  fears  not  abundant 

crops  i  becaufe  on  a  gre4it  number  of  meafures 

they  procure  a  multitude  of  fmall  grains,  of 

which  the  amount  furpafles  what  is  drawn  from 

moderate  crops,  when  the  meafure  of  .grain  fells 

dear.    Thus,  for  placing  a  nation  in  a  ftate  of 

entering  into  a  competition  with  ftrangers,  and 

at  the  fame  time,  gain  upon  them,  we  muft  en- 

•  '  I  courage 
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CQtiragc  exportation  by  bounties.  It  is  by  this 
method  that  the  Englijh  have  turned  the  tables  on 
promt  \  for  in  1621,  when  exportation  had 
pkce  among  them,  the  chevalier  Cokpeppef 
complained,  that  the  French  carried  to  England 
fuch  prodigious  quantities  of  grsun  at  fo  low  a 
price,  that  the  EngUJh  could  not  fuftain  the  com* 
petition  with  them  in  theif  own  markets. 

Thus  all  concurs  with  the  cleareft  evidence^ 
that  the  exterior  commerce  of  corn  is  advanta^ 
^ous  to  a  nation,  and  ought  not  to  be  c^ftrained 
by  burthenfome  laws.  We  cannot  doubt  but 
that  this  commerce  gives  more  aftivity  to  the  la* 
bourers  of  the  canton  of  Berne^  which  being  well 
cultivated  in  every  part,  might  give  much  more 
com  than  is  neceflfary  for  the  confumption  of  the 
inhabitants.  Nothing  difcourages  the  farmers 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud^  fo  much  as  the  want  of  a 
market.  In  years  of  abundance  they  ice  with 
fadnefs,  the  fecundity  of  their  land.  What  a 
reflexion  therefore,  not  to  find  an  eflux  to  other 
parts  of  SwUzerlandy  that  have  not  enough  for 
maintaining  themfelves.  It  would  infallibly 
happen  to  us  as  to  the  EngUft).  The  courage 
and  ardour  which  would  thence  infpirc  all  our 
labourers,  would  place  our  agriculture  upon  fo 
flourifhing  a  footing,  that  we  fliould  hereafter 
enter  into  competition  with  thole  who  had  hi-' 
therto  fupplied  i^s.    But  for  determining  indi- 

viduak 
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Viduals  t6  undertake  this  commerce,  and  to  make 
fnagazines  of  corn,  we  muft  facilitate  the  mean3 
€}£  prcferving  it  without  the  rifque  of  feeing  it 
Ipoiled.  Nothing  is  more  proper  to  condudt  us 
jto  this  end  than  the  eftablilhment  of  ftoves, 
by  the  aid  of  which  we~  can  deftroy  the  feed  of 
all  the  infeds  ,  and  free  the  grain  from  the* 

prejudicial  humidity  which  makes  it  ferment  and 
corrupt.  There  are  required  therefore  iii  the 
different  diftrids  of  the  country,  the  moft 
abounding  in  corn,  the  publick  conftruftion  of 
ftoves,  where  individuals  may  for  a  flight  con* 
;tributiori  dry  their  corn. 

The  liberty  of  commerce  in  the  manufadburefi 
of  a  qountry,  in  grain,  wine,  cattle,  and  objedls 
4>f  traffic,  fuppofes  that  the  government  does 
jiot  burthen  them  with  monopolies,  and  exclufive 
privileges.  Thefe  granted  for  exercifmg  certain 
l^ranches  of  commerce,  occafion  an  infinite  loft 
to  the  nation*  Thofe  who  obtain  them  would 
make  immenfe  profits, "  by  felling  their  merchan- 
dize too  dear/  They  render  fubfiftence  by  this 
means  too  difficult  to  the  poor,  and  cut  off 
the  refources  for  employing  them.  They  have 
no  regard  to  the  true  interefts  of  the  nation, 
becaufe  they  all  want  to  enrich  themfelves,  before 
they  tranfmit  their  privileges  to  others.  Thefe 
privileges  which  are  as  eafily  taken  away  as 
granted,  prevent  a  nation  from  making  the  molt 
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cf  any  otie  branch  of  commerce,  or  of  ever  fe* 
dering  her  the  matters  of  it.  There  are  likewilc 
great  inconveniences  in  the  privileges  granted  to 
companies,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  per- 
Ibhs.'  The  avarice  which  makes  their  commoii 
cliarafter,  is  mifchievous  to  the  welfare  ahd 
cxtenfion  of  commerce.  Sometimes,  for  raifing 
the  price  of  merchandize,  they  will  not  take 
enough  for  the  fbreign  fupply,  and  from  thence 
bring  on  their  own  ruin,  and  that  of  the  national 
comnlerce  •,  becaufe  they  then  cannot  enter  into 
competition  with  other  nations.  It  is  not  proper 
to  eftablilh  thefe  forts  gf  companies,  except  when 
affairs  are  totally  above  the  ability  of  individuals. 
Under  a  propitious  government,  one  part  of  the 
ftate  IS  never  favoured  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
other.  It  fs  in  her  power  to  diftribute  advanv 
tagee  equally  to  all,  fo  that  every  one  may  have 
a  (hare.. 

There  are  ftates  where  it  is  very  ealy  for  mond^ 
poly  to  introduce  itfelf  ^  it  is  where  commerce  is 
carried  oh  by  tht  prince,  or  by  thofe  wha  have  a 
fhare  in  the  goirernment.  For  wlip  can  prevent 
©rdonnances  being  iffued  in  favour  of.  appro^- 
priating  and  engrofling  all  the  advantages  of 
trade?  In  fome  ftates  they  have  taken  -wife 
meafures  for  preventing  this  abufe.  At  Feniee 
the  nobles  are  liot  permitted  to  exercife  com- 
merce.'   At  Rome  the  fenators  wer&  excluded 
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from  having  at  ica  a  veflel,  that  held  more  than 
forty  muids. 

We  fhould  in  vain  grant  a  liberty;  in  eom- 

mercC)  if  we  burthened  it  with  too  heavy  duties, 
and  diilributed  them  ill.  This  is  an  important 
point,  which  demands  being  treated  of  fepa- 
rately.  We  fliall  make  it  the  objeft  of  the  third 
Confideration  of  Legiflation. 
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Moderate  and  well  laid  Duties. 

THERE  is  no  operation  which  has  fo 
much  influence  on  the  profperity  or  de- 
clenfion  of  commerce,  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  prince  regulates  his  duties  oh  importation 
and  exportation  of  merchandize.  Here  ought  to 
prefide  a  fpirit  of  moderation,  of  proportion, 
and  comparifony  which  favours  equally  the  re- 
Irenues  of  the  prince,  the  welfare  of  induftry,  and 
national  commerce.  For  bringing  about  this 
juft  medium,  the  true  general  maxim  is,  to  lay 
on  very  low  duties  on  the  exportation  of  the 
merchandize  of  the  country,  as  well  as  on  rough 
materials,  imported  for  the  ufe  of  the  manufac- 
tures. The  duties  ought  only  to  have  for  their 
principal  object  the  manufadtures  of  othej  coun- 
tries, at  lead  fuch  as  are  not  necefTary  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  which  they  can  do  without/  At 
the  fame  time,  the  duties  fhould  be  coUeAed  in 
the  leaft  embarafling  manner  that  is  poflible,  that 
the  merchants  may  not  be  expofed  to  lofe  their 
time,  in  anfwering  the  difficulties  of  cuftom- 
houfeofficerS)  colkdtors  of  taxes^  and  avaritious 
farmers* 
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By  fuch  arrangements  we  much  animate  the 
induftry  and  commerce  of  a  ftate,  reprefa  ruin** 
ous  importations,   and  encourage  exportation. 
Xhey  facilitate  to  the  merchants  the  means  of 
giving  the  national  fabrics  to  better  markets  than 
thofe  of  other  nations,  and  of  gaining  preference. 
The  prince  has  the  fatisfa^tion  of  ieeing  their 
commerce  extend  it&lf  on  all  fides,  and  of  know? 
ing  no  other  bounds  than  thofe  which  impofe  th^ 
impoOibility  of  finding  new  markets,  or  of  mul- 
tiplying to  advantage  the  objeds  of  their  trafiBc^ 
But  if  other  principles  are  follpwedin  the  tari£& 
of  cuftoms  and  duties,  he  will  then  immediately 
lee  with  grief,    the  commerce  of  his  flibjedirs 
ipctinguifbed  :  in  effed,  if  he  eflablifhes  burthen? 
ibme  duties  upon  the  exportation  of  merchandize;^ 
and  upon  the  importation  of  rough  materials  for 
working  into  fabrics,   he  muft  either  fee  the 
merchant  make  no  profit,  or  abforbed  by  th$ 
rapacity  of  the  financiers,  or  merchandize  raifed 
ib  high>  as  to  make  it  impoffible  to  b?  fold,  and 
fupport  the  competition  of  other  nations.    Th^ 
tofs  of  commerce  and  manufa&ures,  is  therefor^ 
inevitable  m  fuch  circumft^ces.    For  will  it  bp 
i^und  that  merchants  and  manufa£turers  will 
pf^  labour  uniformly  for  the  prince,  ^d  leave 
to  him  all  the  fruit  of  their  works  ?  Neverthelefs 
commerce  being  at  any  time  diminifhed,  the 
]:]^ceipts  of  the  prince  muft  decreaf^  in  the  fanw 
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proportion.  Thus  by  imprudently  augmenting 
the  cuftoms  and  duties,  he  impoverifhes  himfelf 
in  the  fource  of  his  riches.  When  thefe  forts  of 
impofitions  are  regulated  with  moderation  and 
wifdom,  the  number  of  merchandizes  and  mer- 
chants increafe,  the  multitude  of  fmall  duties 
which  arc  gained,  produce  a  fum  infinitely  greater 
than  that  which  refults  from  fome  exorbitant 
ones," which  deftroy  a  trade  by  excefs  of  impofts. 

Too  high  cuftoms  are^lfb  dangerous,  in  fome* 
times  depriving  the  (late  of  the  freight  of  foreign 
merchandize,  fo  that  they  take  other  routes  ta 
the  great  detriment  of  the  publiclc 

Nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  the  prince  and 
people,  than  the  multiplication  of  cuftoms  and 
duties,,  which  render  divers  parts  of  the  pro- 
vinces, of  the  fame  fovereignty,  like  enemies  to 
one  another.  It  enchains  the  interior  commerce, 
and  makes  the  publick  eafe  difappear. 

We  now  come  to  find,  that  for  cxtendmg 
commerce  we  muft  not  burthen  it,  nor  fhackle 
it  with  exceffive  duties.  We  may  add,  that  this 
cxtenfion  of  commerce  requires,  that  wc  labour 
^0  cftablifh  a  great  confidence  among  nierchan 
and  to  enfure  them  from  every  Ipedes  of  injuftke. 
^his  is  the  fourth  Gonfidcration  of  Legiilation, 
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CONSIDERATION    IV. 


EftaUift)  C$ffidence» 

THE  foundationsof  ipommerce  arejuiHcCy 
good  faith,  and  fidelity  in  performing 
engagements.  Without  thefe  virtues  all  trade 
becomes  impra6ticable.  They  would  truft  one 
another  in  nothing,  live  in  eternal  fuipicions,  and 
for  ever  fear  to  find  themfelves  the  vidtims  of 
knavery.  Thus,  in  countries  where  we  would 
Tender  commerce  flourifliing,  it  is  proper  to 
make  good  faith  reign  among  the  inhabitants^ 
When  we  would  take  fuch  meafures,  we  cannot 
punifh  cheating  too  feverely,  or  place  too  much 
certainty  in  affairs  of  trade.   The  merchant  muft 

therefore  have  nothing  to  fear no  injuflice, 

neither  from  the  ftate  nor  from  flrangers^  no;: 
from  the  other  merchants  of  the  nation. 

I.  It  is  direftly  necefTary,  that  the  flatefman 
fliould  give  no  umbrage  to  the  merchants,  and 
feek  not  to  opprefs  them,  even  in  their  moil 
extreme  wants.  Jn  all  affairs  treated  with  them^ 
he  ought  to  hold  bis  engagements  with  an  in* 
violable  fidelity,  (hew  an  impartial  juftice  to 
ll^em^  an4  do  nothing  that  can  the  leaft  prejudice 
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the  publick  credit,  or  that  can  give  them  thj? 
Icaft  fufpicion  that  they  are  not  in  perfedt  fecurity. 
It  is  in  flafes  where  this  fpirit  of  government 
reigns,  that  all  commerce,  all  things  elfe  equal, 
has  the  greatefk  facility  of  extending  itfelf,  and 
embraces  the  greateft  fpherc.  Such  are  the  re- 
publican ftates,  of  which  the  conftitution  beft 
enfures  the  fortune  of  the  citizens — "  The  great 
V  enterprizes,  of  merchants,'*  fays  the  Prefidcnt 
Montefquieuj  "  are  always  necelfarily  mixed  with 
^^  publick  affairs.     But  in  the  nionarchies,  the 

«'  publick  affairs  are  for  the  mod  part  fufpcfted 
^'  by  merchants,  whereas  they  appear  certain 
in  the  republican  ftates.  The  great  enter- 
prizes of  commerce,    are  pot  therefore  for 

5*  monarchies,  biit  for  the  government  of  many,** 

* '  ' '  '       - 

It  is  only  with  trades  extremely  bounded  and 

•     ■  •  *       ■  »  -• .      •  •  .1 

concentered  in  a  finall  diftrid,  that  can  be  the 
Ibetter  for  exchanges.  It  is  what  they  make  ufe  of 
when  they  cannot  extend  and  facilitate  commerce, 
by  employing  money  as  a  mean  term  proper  fof 
the  valuation*  of  merchandize.  But  as  the  intro-^ 
dudbn  of  money  procures  this  advantage,  anc} 
never  becomes  pernicious,  the  princes  ihbulcf 
take  good  care  not  to  render  thjs  (ign  fufpeftedt' 
i^ncertain,  and  proper  for  deftrby ing  the  credit 
of  a  nation  with  others,  either  by  introducing 
money  of  a  bad  alloy,  or  raifihg  too  high  the 
price,    Thiefe  forts  of  proceffes  iti^^t  ftrangeri 

3       '     "'       '  wid\' 
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fikh  a  dijfEdence,  which  prevents  them  from 
grading  wkh  ftates  wheiie  are*fuch  operauoos. 
It  is  the  means  of  reducing  commerce  to  the 
ncceffity  of  exchanges.  Commerce  has  a  greater 
'  facility  of  extending  itfelf,  when  paper  trulj 
Teprefcnts  the  value  of  mopey ;  but  for  this  k 
is  neceffary^  that  the  laws  fhould  never  favour 
an  unjud;  debtor,  and  that  if  they  eftabliih  4 
bank  for  having  new  figns  of  value,  the  prince 
regards  the  treafurd  in  depofit  as  facred  and  ia^ 
yiolable, 

II.  In  the  fecond  place,  in  the  view  of  efta^ 
blifhing  the  fecurity  of  foreign  commerce,  and 
pot  to  expofe  it  to  other  reveries  than  fuch  a$ 
depend  on  ftrokes  of  fortune,  it  is  neceffary  to 
Jecure  it  from  the  vexations  and  depredations  of 
other  nations,  and  to  make  it  a  point  never  to 
be  wronged  in  the  difficulties  which  may  arifc 
among  merchants.  It  is  one  advantage  which  a 
prince  may  procure  to  his  fubjefts,  in  giying 
himfelf  an  example  in  his  ftates  of  impartiid 
Juftice  towards  ftrangers — in  making  them  re- 
aped; hjs  power  upon  iea  and  land,  in  all  places 
where  his  fubjedts  trade — -and  in  contrading 
treaties  and  alli^ces  with  other  nations, 

IIL  In  th^  third  place,  the  confidence  which 

commerce  flippoies  among  a  trading   people^ 

government  Ihoiild  &cure  Irom  all  fraud  qn  the 
♦•  part 
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part  of  the  national  mcFchants.  It  is  necellarf 
that  in  all  the  diSerences  which  arife  m  matters 
of  commerce,  they  obtain  fpeedy  juftice.  We 
have  already  feen  elfewJiere,  that  in  order  to  not 
being  arbitrarily  judged ;  and  to  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  partiality  of  magiftrates,  there  will 
be  a  want  of  good  laws,  to  which  the  judges  are 
obliged  to  conform  exaftly.  We  may  add,  that 
in  commercial  ftates,  the  laws  ought  to  be  in 
great  number,  and  more  particular  than  in  thole 
which  have  no  trade ;  becaufe  the  merchant  gives 
rife  to  conventions,  affairs,  fpecics  of  property, 
jjiethods  of  acquiring,  and  relations  of  which  we 
could  npt  otherwife  fpeak.  It  i^  alfo  requifite 
that  judgment  be  given  fpeedily,  and .  without 
too  many  formalities.  Long  difcuffions  turn  thp 
merchant  to  art  infinity  of  other  affairs,  in  which 
he  ought  never  to  be  interrupted  without  ne»» 
ceflity. 

The  profperity  of  commerce  requires,  that ' 
great  accuracy  fhould  be  Ihown  in  returning 
iums  of  money  lent  at  the  precife  tune  they 
are  due.  The  laws  ought  therefore  to  give  a 
creditor  all  the  facility  poiTible,  for  conftraining 
the  debtor  to  p^y  as  he  ought.  For  encou- 
raging men  againft  the  fear  of  bankruptcies,  and 
maintaining  the  fpirit  of  confidence,  it  is  pro« 
per  to  guard  rigoroufly  againft:  fraudulent  bankr 
fuptcies,  and  not  to  fufier  the  national  goo^ 
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faith  to  be  tarnifhed  with  impunity.  They 
ihould  alfo,  with  the  fame  view,  make  regulations 
v^hich  tend  to  engage  children  to  make  fatisfac* 
tion  for  their  fathers  who  die  infolvcnt.  They 
jxiight  be  deprived  of  certain  advantages,  and 
declared  incapable  of  certain  employments,  if 
they  did  not  reimburfe  their  fathers  debts. 

In  order  to  fucceed  in  fettling  upon  folid 
fbyndadons,  the  publick  confidence,  we  muft 
maintain  in  a  nation  a  fpirit  of  order  an(i  oeco* 
nomy  which  fupports  commerce,  and  without 
which  it  will  not  be  flow  in  its  declenfion.  This 
is  the  fifth  and  laft  confideration  of  Legiflatioji 
for  favouring  commerce. 
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CONSIDERATION    V. 

/ 
1 

J^aitamf  the  Spirit  of  Order ^  Labour^  and  CEco- 
nomjf^  which  fupports  Commerce. 

TH  £  commerce  of  a  nation  is  its  power 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  fpiiit  of 
order,  labour,  and  oeconomy.  In  all  parts  of 
Efc  there  muft  be  much  order,  for  preferving 
and  augmenting  eftatcs.    Every  man  who  keeps 

not  exa£t  accounts  of  what  he  poflefies,  and 
what  he  owes,  who  does  not  regulate  his  ac-* 

counts  regularly  at  certain  times,  ,muft  be  inr 
danger  oS  diflipating  his  fortune.  He  never 
knows  how  to  proportion  his  expence  to  the  ftate 
of  his  affairs,  he  muft  leave  his  debts  to  accu- 
mulate, he  knows  not  W^at  may  embarafs  him, 
and  he  often  finds  himfelf  upop  ^he  brink  of 
ruin,  at  a  time  that  he  expected  no  fuph  matter^ 
But  if  this  Spirit  of  order  is  very  beneficial  in 
all  kinds  of  life,  it  is  more  particularly  io  in 
commerce.  The  affairs  of  merchants  are  more 
complicated  than  thofe  of  other  people.  The 
ftate  of  their  fortune  is  fubjeft  to  a  thoufanc^ 
junforefeen  events.  Without  much  attention 
they  would  be  ignorant  of  their  own  fituatioo, 

and 
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4lttid  not  be  able  to  accommodate  dieir  .views  aiMt 
ckeir  projefb.  In  otie  word,  ther^,  glides  infif 
their  affairs  fr^htful  diforder,  wh^h  it  W0Ui4 
be  impofiibk  to  endure,  and  w)uc;h  iti  the  €qA 
would  overturn  the  moil  opulent  hQu^« 

Thus,  in  .order*  to  pw^cnt  .the.  misfortune  qf 
merchar)it$»  it  i|  prpper  to  force  th^byvexy 
ievere  laws  to  keep  their  books  in  :gqod  orde^ 
io  that  chey  nu^  never  have  m  thw  ^JSsim  eitfaer 
obicurity  or  qonfufion.,  JFqr-thc  Ijnpre  ealUj 
^Attaining  this  end,  it  would  be  ^vegr  advantage- 
ous to  give  children  i^  the  colleges  tbe^pribicipd 
lights  on  the  pd^^nner  of  kequng  andTegulat^g 
;acxounts«  By  theie  me^s  the  apprenticefhips 
ito  commerce  would  beconie  Ihorter  and  k(k 
jexpdkfivt  for  the  fathers  of  families.  It  woul^ 
ipread  among  the  merchants  of  a  nation  a  fpirk 
of  order,  which  would  di«>im(h  the  number  of 
bankruptcies,  and.attrad  the  cpnfidence.cf 
^ftrangers. 
.  There  muft  alio  in  commerce  be  much  f<iu- 

« 

galitjy  and  ceconomy.  With  thefe  qualities  a 
:fmall  fund  fuffices  for  extending  it.  In  tffcdij 
when  a  merchant  is  laborious  and  frugal,  moft 
of  his  profits  accumulate,  increafe  his  capital^ 
and  affift  him  in  undertaking  the  greateft  affairs* 
A  nation  of  this  character  has  a  greater  facility 
in  extending  her  commerce  from  her  frugality, 
permitting  her  to  be  contented  with  fmall  profits, 

and 
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and  to  fell  her  merchandize  cheap,  obtaining 
thereby  a  preference  to  other  commercial  nations, 
who  confume  more  themfelves,  and  labour  Ids. 
It  is  by.this  meap^  that  we  have  ieen  many  ftates 
fucceed  •  in  carrying  their  commerce  to  a  moft 
high  degree  of  prdfperity  and'fplendor.     Such 

were  the  PbeniciaHs^  the  antient  inhabitants  of 
IdarfeilkSi  and  the  Dutch. 

Nec^ty  or  a  bad  foil,  which  gives  li;^ng 
to  but  few— laws  made  againil  luxury — ^the 
mediocrity  of  the  fortunes  of  individuals — the 
funplicity  of  the  manners  of  thofe  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  education  of  youth,  all  thefe  may 
^ye  birth  to  a  Ipirit  of  oeconomy,  which  agrees" 
with  commerce.  Indeed  when  the  time  comes 
that  the  nation  has  enriched  herfelf  with  com- 
merce, it  is  difficult  to  maintain  this  fpirit  of 
oeconomy.  It  ns  to  be  feared  that  thofe  who 
have  amafled  much  wealth  by  trafiick,  will  think 
no  more  of  labouring  but  of  enjoying,  and 
plunging'  themfelves  in  delicacies  v  a  fatal  ex- 
ample which  pay  bring  on  many  others,  and  at 
laft  dcftroy  the  fpirit  of  commerce.  Legiflation 
muft  therefore  attach  itfelf  with  all  its  force  to 
prevent  fuch  a  revolution.  To  this  end  would 
particularly  anfwer  the  laws  which  tend  to  divide 
fortunes,  and  prevent  the  re-union  of  many 
eftatcs  in  one  family  5  we  have  already  had  occa- 
fion  of  Ipeaking  on  this  fubjed.    In  favour 

of 
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of  this  arrangement,  we  fhould  know  that  -each 
poiTeiled  wealth  enough  for  being  in  a  ftate  of 
undertaking  ibmething,   and  that  on  the  other 
fide,  no  perfon  ihovild  have  enough  for  enabling 
him  to  renounce  induitry.    With  a  view  (d  pre* 
ierviag  this  fpirit  of  commerce,  it  is  proper  to 
place  it  in  honour.  .  Care  muft  be  taken  that 
trade  is  not  defpiied  by  any  other  order.     ThaC 
no  perfon  fhould  regard  it  as  beneath  faim>  and 
that  employments  (hould. allow  the  exepcife  of  it. 
If  it  was  otherwife,  each  would  be  eager  to  make 
bis  fortune,  with  a  view  only  of  living  after- 
wards mixre  honourably,  and  purfuing  commerce 
no  more*    From  thence  it  corneal  by  litde  and 
little,  that  luxury  introduces  itielf,  which  gives 
a  diiguit  at  labour,  and  commerce  falls  endrely. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  ta  this'  difcourle, 
wliich  has  encreafed  under  the  pen  beyond  what 
1  expeftcd*    Perhaps  it  may  be  found  ta  exceed 
the  bounds  which  thefe  fort  of  memoirs  ought  ta 
havcv    But  the  matter  preferibed,   which  em- 
braces the  whole  of  political  ceconomy,  could 
not  be  curtailed  into  narrower  limits,  without 
being  at  the  lame  dme  obliged  to  lio^it  matters 
purely  general.    I  am,  ncverthelcfs,  far.  removed 
from  the  prefumption  of  believing  th^t  I.  have 
cxhaufted  the  propofed   fubjed.     On  the  con- 
trary, I  doubt  not  that  there  remains  many  im- 
portant 
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^rtant  confiderations  to  be  made«  I  fincerelf 
idd,  that  I  wiih  fjtnt  other  citizen,  I  will  not 
fay  more  zealous,  or  a  greater  lover  of  truth,' 
but  more  enlightened^  and  better  inilruded  than 
me,  may  propole  a  plan  more  worthy  of  being 
followed ;  and  I  fhould  be  the  firft  to  rejoice 
wikh  the  illuftrious  fociety,  of  whom  we  cannot 
too  much  refpeA  the  great  views,  and  the  dec^ 
£ons  which  tend  fo  completely  to  the  h%heft 
^relfare  of  our  country*. 
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E  s  s  A  y    iii; 

I 

BY  legiflation  is  not  here  meant,  that  which 
has  for  its  objeA  the  bounding  the  wick« 
cdncfs,  and  repreffing  the  paffions  of  mankind  5, 
but  that  part  of  the  fupreme  authority  which 
tends  to  the  grcateft  wi^Ifarc  of  the  people,  by 
throwing  its  views  on  all  their  wants,  by  anima- 
ting them  to  draw  from  the 'earth  whatever  it 
can  produce,  and  by  their  own  induftry,  as 
much  as  poflible  to  fupply  the  wants  of  others, 

Legiflation  is  therefore  the  authority,  of  the 
icgiflator,  or  the  fyftem  of  his  regulation ;  and 
the  fpirit  of  legiflation  is,  fo  to  fpeak  the  genius 
which  prefides  in  his  decifions,  being  colledtive 
of  the  views,  motives,  and  principles  on  which 
he  didbated. 

The  Spirit  of  Legiflation  differs  not  from  that 
of  lawsy  which  according  to  the  illuftrioys  Mon't^ 
fefquieu^  is  the  knowledge  and  application  of  all 
the  combinations  which  ought  to  be  found  in 
)aws-,  the  fituation,  climate,  taflre,  and  genius 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  fort  of  welfare  of  which 
they  art  fufccptible,  the  degree  of  profperity  to 
??vhicli  they  can  arrive,,  and  tp  which  it  fecms 
f  hpy  ought  to  be  limited. 
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All  the  FCgulations  of  this  Icgiflation  ought 
to  tend  to  making  the  nation  independant,  and 
if  pofliblc,  ncceffary  p  thofc  which  furround  it, 
and  to  making  its  -alliance  refpcftable. 

This  Icgiflation  afts  exteriorly  by  removing, 
or  driving  away  ffom  the  country  governed, 
whatever  prudence  permits  or  direfts  to  be  re- 
moved :  And  in  the  interior^  for  giving  birth  to^ 
amimating  and  rewarding  all  meritorious  induftry, 
whether  it  has  for  its  objcft  the  foil  alone,  op 
the  materials  which  it  produces ;  induftry  is 
without  contradiction  the  moft  to  be  fecom- 
mended,  and  the  moft  valuable,  whether  it 
works  up  foreign  materials,  to  which  it  gives 
an  higher  price,  and  of  courfe  fells  among 
foreigners.  But  one  of  its  fineft  fundions,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  moft  difficult,  is  to  hold  an 
equal  balance  between  the  wants,  and  the  means 
of  providing  for  them  \  among  all  the  orders  of 
perfons  which  thefe  wants  and  thofe  means 
Intercft:  between  cultivation  and  the  arts,  and 
in  the  fame  mannicr,  between  the  divers  orders 
of  cultivators  ;  likewife,  between  them  and  the 
artizans  ;  between  thofe  who  buy,  and  thofe  who 
fell ;  between  thofe  who  confume  and  thofe  who 
labour ;  but  above  all,  in  preventing  monopoly, 
'^^hich  prefcntly  renders  itfelf  matter  of  induftry. 

'The7^?Te^^  alone,  however  good  and  powerful 
fhpy  ipay  be,  are  not  fufficienc  without  the  r^gur 

lation^ 
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Jbftticms  ofr  a  judicious  polled;  as  the  paternal 
authority  becomes  infoiE^ient  for  the  welfare  df 
m,  family,  .if  it  is  liql;  a^compa{>kd  with  an  att^n* 
tion  and  aSivity  in  fqrnilhifig  it$  wants,  There 
IS  much;  txiith  in  afluring  the  repofe  of  a  fociety, 
by  regulating-.the  condud  of.  tbofe  who  compofe 
it  5  there  is  nnruch  truth  in  maintaining  order  by 
juftice,  calmnefs,  and  equality';  but  thcie  wants 
one  eflcntial  point,  which  is  tor  take  care  tot>tcu|^ 
lafcfuUy,  the  leifure  of  xnen^  and  dired  their  views 
to  labour,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  cfcape  the 
works  of  idlenefs,  and  procure  both  to  others 
'  lUid  durfelves,  afeundahce  and»pafe  of  life; 

There  is  ambiig  divers  free  nations,  a  mtrai*- 

?cipal  legiflation,  which  derogatses  mticTi  from  the 

>iews  of  a  fwpefior  legiflation  ;  it  ought  only  to 

take  care  in  the  diftrids,   of  Ae  execution  of 

regulations,  and*  enter  into  the  details  in  which 

the  foperior  cannot  enter. 

But  in  the  fubjeft  which  we  ftavfe  to  tre^t  of, 
it  is  a  iqueftion,  evidently  of  fuperior  legiflation, 
that  can  aloiie  fopport  efEcacioufly,  the  important 
views  which  arc  exhibited;  We  may  confider 
diredly  the  objeds,  for  determining  after- 
wards with  the  more  knowledge,  what  ought  ^o 
be  the  fpirit.  The  queltion  will  preient  us  with 
the  relative  connections,  and  in  the  order  that 
ought  to  be  followed. 

C  c  5  Let 
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Tutt  ut  trace  this  cbwi  widi  a  rapid  eye; 
for  feeing  the  immediate  union  of  the  obje£b 
which  compofe  it»  after  winch  wt  may  fathom 
it  with  the  greater  £ftcility. 

AcmcirLTuiiE  gives  birth  to  aU  the  nMcriak 
neoefl^  and  imtifpenfable  to  our  wants,  com- 
prizing the  animal  produfls  winch  furmOi 
^nooriifament  to  man,  cloathing  and  habitation ; 
«pd  to  his  hindf  manure^  t^  which  he  re^ani- 
mates  his  exhauAcd  fiuls. 

PoputATltoii  ^es  aims  to  till  the  land,  and 
induftrious  hands  to  all  the  arts ;  fhe  fumi(he» 
in  the  number  of  fubjefts  geniufes,  c^>able  of 
dxrers  views,,  diat  turn  themfelves  to  di/iereift 
t>bje£b ;  ibme  proper  iat  furnilhing  j^ns,  and 
crthers-^who  feem  to  be  bom  for  dbreding  and 
|)erfe£iin^  the.execution. 

The  AB.TS  in  general,  by  eaoertioAS  of  induftry, 
enoble  materials,  turning  them  to  a  thoiiiand 
llifierent  ufes,  which  ^ves  them  a  value  m\K:h 
fuperior  to  what  they  would  odierwiie  have. 

Makufagtitiues  include  the  mK&  ufef^  arts, 
aha  thofe  which  give  livelihood,  and  the  moft 
'teal  and  pieffing  wants ;  the  rich  eftablifttments, 
without  which  commerce  lai^iihes,  attxad  men, 
SoecisLvk  they  confer  opulence ;  and  it  is  thos 
that  manufadaiies  ai?e  reodered  fo  precious  to  a 
ftate,  by  thofc  able  mmiftcrs  who  found,  os' 
iuftain  them* 

21  COMMEUCS^ 
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t^oilMERcii  e$port$  all  the  produ^s  of  nature 
lihd  ait,  it  gives  a  circulation^  without  interrupt. 
tipn  to  the  iy^lth>  ao^  cc^nveniencies  ivhich 
induftiy  giire$  birtb  t^. 

.  Tbcfi^  <A^^  are  fo  sdnil$£ted  togedi^rei  that; 
it  fs  fiqt  pvt}j  ftate  tl)at  pan  pofiels  itfelf  en- 
tirclyofpnfypne,  all  are^  nev^ithelels,  lelativq 
{i|>fil  ii4)9F<lMifite  to  agriculture^  as  dieir  mother : 
tbide  ciQ(n(i^Datipn$y  giradatipfli%  aiid  this  ful;>or- 
^i|3^n^  are  iimply  qrplairicdi  whei>  the  queftioa 
is  undcrftood.  Agriculture^  the  capital  pbjeft;^ 
is  th^  on  which  aU  the  others  ought  to  depend* 
Population,  arts^  manufactures^  and  commerce^ 
pther  iitfecefting  obje&s^  but  fubfidiaiy,  and 
^bordinatc  to  the  fiflt,  which  a  wife  legiflatio^ 
ought  to  favour,  as  the  indifpehfable  canals  for 
expanding  its  fruits.  When  thefc  divers  objedl^ 
^re  favoured  to  the  degree  of  their  merit,  they 
join  the  ufeful  and  the  affreidbk  to  the  necijfarf^ 
jand  operate  in  the  ftate  by  an  happy  circulatiot^ 
the  greateft  profperity  of  which  its  pofition  ia 
iufceptible. 

What  a  moil  important  work  is  that  of  legji^ 
lation,  for  diftinguifhi^g  and  fulfilling  thefe 
various  ends !  Carrying;  to  the  higheft  polfible 
degree  of  luftrc  and  favour,  the  firft  of  the  arts  5^ 
procuring  to  a  country,  which  this  legiflation 
governs,  all  the  neceflary  arts,  and  fome  of  the 
agreeable  ones,  in  a  ju(t  proportion,  relative  to 

Cc  4  t^c 
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the  local  (ituatioii,  to  th^  mariners  of  the  lir^ 
habitants,  and  to  the  wife  riews  which  ^  cor re^ 
them.  Strengthening  one  kind  without  exhauft- 
ing  the  other.  Giving  an  in>partfd  favour  to 
aill,  according  to  the  degree  of  utility  which 
each  yields  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  province^  to  the  inhabitants  of 
an  entire  nation :  taking  care  that  the  materials 
of  the  foil  are  ntantifafturcd,  that  thofe  from 
abroad  do  not  rival  them  in  commerce.  When 
the  people  abound  in  propcH'tion  to  indufhy  i 
and  above  all^  when:  agriculture,  which  fupports 
the  artisan,  the  manofaduirr^  the  merchant, 
the  foldier,  the  magiftrate^  and  the  ibtereigil 
Is  benefitted  jby  an  eafy  confumption,  or  an 
advantageous  exportation.  Thefe  objedh  ap- 
proach each  other,  and  all  are  worthy  the  moft 
fenous  attention,  they  ofier  us  a  table  of  tluKt 
which  is  great  and  intereftiirg  in  legt(lat4onw 
Underftanding  thefe  well,  murft  produce  a  vigi* 
hnt  legiflation — phijofophical  and  always  aftive. 
We  may  prove  that  agriculture  ought  to 
Be  proteifted  and  encouraged  for  itfclf,  and 
we  Ihall  enquire '  how  populaftion,  the  arts,  mx- 
hufaftures,  arid  commerce,  ought  to  be  favoured, 
i-elatively  to  agriculture,  that  is  to  fay,  for  ren- 
dering it  the  moft  fiourifhing. 
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iriaf  jlgHcuhure  ought  to  ie  encouraged  and 
favoured  on  its  own  Account. 

.  •  • 

AGriculturc  is  inconteftibly  the  bafe  of  aH 
the  cftabliihments,  the  ftrft  and  moft 
eflential  of  aU,  fince  no  other  can  profper  unle(& 
aflured  of  fubfiftencev  abundance^  and  ^  good 
market  of  its  productions.  Agriculture  ought 
to  prec^c  population  \  as  the  feafl:  ought  to  pr^* 
cede  the  ariiyal  of  the  guefts.  It  ought  to  prec- 
cede  the  arts  and  manufadhires,  as  nourifhmens 
ought  to  precede  labour-,  becaufe  the  icarcitf 
or  dcarnefs  gives  too  high  a  price  to  \«ork.  it 
ought  to  precede  commerce,  becauie  circulatioa 
cannot  have  place^  if  there  are  obftrudtion '  ia 
she  p/incipleSf  or  in  the  firft  views;  becauie 
commerce  cannot  profper  when  tbeie  (^crations 
are  not  in  the  heart  of  abundance^  which  cafes 
the  .'expences  of  falaries,  &f ^.  £^c. 

Sully  J  to  make  it  flouriih  in  France^  wouU 
have  only  ploughmen  and  fhcpl^rds.  One  of 
his  favourite  maxims  was,  that  tillage  and  pai^ 
turage  were  the  two  breafts  of  the  ftate.    He 

regarded 
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ii^;arded  agriculture  as  the  bale  of  its  pomett 
the  fupporc  of  its  grandeur,  the  iburcle  of  tbd 
puUick  good* 

The  reipe6iivc  mlue  of  psovinces  is  meafured 
by  the  abundance  of  their  produ&ioris ;  and  it 
has  been  (aid  eloquendy^  thaiJUlds  amired  mtB 
ears  of  corn  are  tbefiurce  of  viSories  ^*  It  may 
be  laid  with  more  certamty  and  truth,  that  ic  is 
in  fortunate  fields  that  induftry,  the  mother  of" 
arts  is  ibwo. 

SuSf  who^  with  die  hearth  a  citizen,  had  thp 

foul  of  a  philofopher,  pQelerred  the  produda  of 
the  foil,  which  could  not  eafify  be  raritibied  froni 
bim,  to  conquefts^  which  excite  refentaient  and 
jealoufy*  He  gavie  the  firfl  attention  to  ptoduds 
which  enluFed  the  liberty  of  the  pec^ale^  which 
placed  foreigpe^  in  a  foit  of  dependence,  aa 
the  want  of  the  fir  ft  necefiary  gives  a  depen- 
dence on  fooeigners,  when  they  dxt  either  fumtfh " 
or  refiife^  This  produd:  of  the  land  cannot  be 
taken  off,  but  to  ihe  profit  of  the  inhabitfuiti^ 
by  a  trafiic  more  advantag^us  (  in  the  pl^e  of 
which,  the  produ&  of  the  arcs  and  maaufo^^tiuta 
may  perhaps  be  canifed  off  by  the  artifices  of 
rivals^  and  pais  away  with  the  artifts  in  all  ^dne 
countries  of  the  world. 

From  h^ce  we  fhould  lemember,  that  agrU 
culture  is  the  firft  of  arts,  becaufe  it  has  for  its 

objc^ 
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4>b^e&  materials  of  the  firft  necdCty ;  the  firft 
^ifice  of  a  good  legiflation  i$  to  give  it  sit  atteor 
tioo,  proteftion,  and  favour^,  of  which  it  i^ 
worthy  by  its  nature,  and  its  influence  on  thir 
reft. 

Tie  fdmce  af  iffcotumical  gwemmmt  (%s  an 
enlightened  aothor*  M.  Thomas)  dLr  proper^  tie 
faience  cf  the  Jlaie  \  the  admif^Jiratm  of  the  fimm^ 
tes  h  merely  fnecbamcd.  Or  the  method  of  prt^ 
lerving  the  wealth  which  the  oeconomical  fcienor 
produces.  //  is  that  vsbich  ftmtrates  to  thejwnce 
of  ricbesy  that  which  pves  birth,  which  ai»g* 
ments,  diftributes,  and  diredls  the  prc^rels. 

I 
,    L   Tillage,  i&at  firft  cmpbymenit  6f  man, 

being  the  fimndadon  of  all  others  i  the  plough^* 
men  ^rm  a  precbus  dafst  which  otaght  to  h^v^ 
prxvtlqgN  of  their  own.  The  great  ought  t^ 
think  that  tfa6y  cannot  do  without  ttie  l^boiUf^^ 
Intt  the  labourer  can  eafily  fubfift  ^itho^  timm^ 
Humaniiy  aiid  the  general  lAtettft  ooncurs,  (9 
inake  one  feel  the  aeceffitf  of  guarding  l^r 
prden^atiock  Neverdselda,  we  xoxf  add  here^ 
and  perhaps  repeat  it  when  we  ^ak  on  popu^ 
lation,  that  in  almoft  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  dicy  ^e  not  enotij^  attentiv^e  to  ]&is« 
How  nsvMxj  woman  and  diildren  perifli  ibr  wane 
of  es^emMed  ffudwives,  that  ace  jimII  inftruded 
in  their  bufinefs.  How  many  &tbsrs  andmodiem 

of 
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of  families,  young  and  robuft  men,  who  die  i^ 
want  of  aOiftaiice  in  medicine,  or  fall  into  a 
languor  at  the  end  of  a  nmlady,  of  which  it 
would  liave  been  eafy  to  have  cured  them,  had 
they  had-aOiftance  in  time  1  How  many  others 
die  maimed  for  want  of  a  furge<yn  \  ^  How  many 
arc '  carried  off  in  the  country  by  epidemkal 
diftempers,  before  they  are  oppofed  by  falutary 
remedies !  It  has  been  complained  of  in  divers 
countries,  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  mad^ 
in  vain,  to  (top  the  progreis  of  diftempers  among 
tttumals. 

II.  The  firft  mark  of  attention  or  favour 
which  Legiflation  can   give  to  agriculture  is, 

CO  "give  credit  and  do  honour  to  this  art^ 
Without  fervilely  imiteting  the  Cbinife\  with- 
out labouring  with  his  own  hands,  like  the 
emperor  of  that  vaft  ftatc,  without  creating 
mandarins  from  this  order  of  jhe  people,  the 
chief  of  a  ftate  might  ailimate  by  efiicacbus 
means^'  the  countryJife,  reward  their  laboiu:^ 
and  the  application  of  xho&  who  cm  employ 
th^m  with  fuccefs* 

IIL  We  may  protcft  the  art  of  agriculture^ 
by  favouring  all  that  extend  the  knowled^ 
tlevate  the  tafte,  excite  the  pradice^  facilitate  the 
progre&»  either  by  the  domeftic  educadon,  by 

fchools. 
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fehools,  or  academical  cxercifcs,  and  by  books. 
By  companies '  mixed,  of  philofophers»  and 
praAicians,  by  ofHces  eftabliihed  for  information 
animating  and  recompenfing  all  the  under- 
takings  proper  for  giving  birth  to  it,  or  for 
perfedling  feme  branch  relatisre  to  agriculture, 
fome  zealous  citizens  fpread  in  the  difierent 
diftridts,  for  watching  over  that  which  paflfes  $ 
and  what  would  do  better  ftiU,  for  pr^frding  in 
ibme  manner  at  the  eflkys  which  are  imadi^  by 
div^s  individuals,  and  for  giving  aa  account  to 
the  office,  or  to  the  companies  formed  for  the^ 
objefts.  All  that  can  be  faid  on  this  head, 
COtififts  in  two  truths ;  one  that  the  good- will^  of 
individuals,  laborious  and  enlightened,  ought  tq 
be  the  firft  mover  of  unequal  work  ;  the  other, 
that  this  good-will  becomes  almoft  uielefs,  if  it 
is  not  aided  and  fuccoured  by  a  wjfe  Legif^ 
^ion. 

iV.  If  there  weic  fehools  of  pra<9:ice,  in 
which  mafters  well  chofen,  and  direfbed  by 
(imple  apd  judicious  books,  for  exercifing  youth 
on  uncultivated  |ands,  but  fufceptible  of  im-i 
provcment  •,  we  (hould  loon  difcovcr  how  many 
lavage  and  neglefb^d  tra£ls  of  land,  might  hav^ 
their  nature  changed  in  good  hands  •,  thefe  light 
effays  would  prove  to  tKe  eye,  thougfi  in  fmall, 
|j^e  gtieat  advantages  of  io^prqvemonts  j  fviccef$ 
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would  infpire  a  tstftt  in  the  communities,  the 
landholders,  and  all  thofe  who  have  vaft  landa 
yjfd&c^  or  only  negleded 

V.  The  matter  of  iniprovement  has  already 
jbeen  placed  in  fiill  day,  and  prefented  as  one 
c^  the  richeft  mines  that  can  be  difcovered ;  a 
piioe  capable  of  peopling  and  enriching  a  ftate  $ 
inflead  of  which,  thofe  of  Mtxicp  and  P^ru^  ara 
made  only  to  depopulate,  and  corrupt  the  man* 
pers.     Thus  die  great  Sulfyy  that  nunifter  of 
profound  underftandii^,  hcfiuted  not  to  propcrfe 
rew^ds  to  thofe  who  brought  into  va|ue  uncuK 
tivated  lands*    If  the  greateft  ricbe$  99  from 
fertile  foils ;  the  riches  remaining,  if  I  may  u& 
the  expreflion,  in  the  mine  are  tl^oijp  of  badly 
f:uldvated  or  wafte  foils^  It  is  on  this  pCMnt  that 
a  wife  luCgUlation  ought  to  exert  itfelf ;  not  with 
an  air  of  authority,  as  if  it  trefpaiTed  on  liberty, 
w  difpo&d  of   the  patrimonies  or  wealth  c£ 
^bjeds;  but  wiili  that  gracious  and  paternal 
air,  which  bends   fo  eafily   moi];  determined 
minds,  by  ihcwing  them  the  advantages,  m\ 
offering  the  means  qf  acquiring  them. 

Onip  of  the  grcatefl  evils  of  humanity  is  to  b^ 
ipnchained  by  habit.  It  is  very  difficult  to  regard 
as  an  evil  what  we  have  at  all  times  feen  i  as 
|he  moft  excellent  things  would  be  no  longer 
|uqh^  if  prefci^t  every  day.    It  is  py  the  Jrng^ 
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^humanity  thzt  vfft  muft  vanquifh  the  mind,  in 
order  to  get  the  better  of  this  w^aknds  of  thd 
pommon  people.  Wherever  the  liraftes^  heaths^ 
^nd  commons  have  legal  proprietors,  there  ought: 
to  be  a  free  diftribucion)  d  legifl^on  equally 
juft  and  prudent  cannot,  nor  would  conilraii^ 
the  will :  but  it  may  be  enlightened  by  reprc^ 
ientations,  and  gained  by  e^cou^agem€nts ;  by 
a  freedom  from  the  tenthS)  ^nd  other  taxes^ 
during  a  number  of  years;  by  alCfting  thQ% 
who  build  on  thefe  new  lands,  with  a  view  of 
Improving  them^  with  fuQ^s  at  low  intrreft,  or 

pveti  without  any  intereft^  for  enabling  thenj  to 
ilipportthe  firft  expences,  by  the  example  of 
^he- communities,  who  have  confiderably  amdid- 
rated  their  elhttes  by  fuch  means ;  the  augmen- 
tation of  rents  which  is  procutied  by  the  fimpfci 
cnclofi|re  of  Jands  of  a  good  quality ;  the 
'  recompences  to  thofewho  eftablilh  pew  domains; 
a  premium  to  thofe  who  build  a  new  plough^ 
who  plant  a  wood  of  fo  many  acres,  where  woods 
are  fcarce :  thefe  means  and  others  to  be  framed, 
according  to  circuml^:ances,  would  infenfibly 
Jevel  all  difficulties, 

VI.  It  has  been  tho^ight,  that  Ibme  land^j 
poffeffed  by  communities,  which  formerly  be-: 
longed  to  individuals,  were  then  much  better 
cykiva;cd }  this  muft  have  been  from  a  fparing 

or 
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of  cxpcnccs,  when  the  return  was  only  the  pay*. 
ment  of  a  rent,  and  when  great  and  expenQve 
w<M'k$  are  to  be  done ;  the  lands  ought  to  change 
hands  for  the  general  good,  but  this  ihould  be 
efieded  only  by  invitations,  covincils»  and  en- 
couragements. 

VII,  There 41  an  excellent  practice  introduced 
9t  Zuricby  by  a  cotppany  eftabliOied  there  a  few 
years  ago,  under  the  name  of  Levers  or  En^ 
quirers  into  Nature  *.  They  publifli  one  year  a 
lift  of  rural  queftions,  upon  which  the  mof^ 
enlightened  cultivators  are  invited  to  refleft, 
4nd  to  furniib.in  writing  their  thoughts,  which 
they  are  to  fend  to  the  lecretary  two  months 
before  the  folemp  aHembly,  which  pronounces 
on  the  merit  of  thpr  labours.  This  is  not  all ; 
thefe  fame  fanners  (chofeo  without  doubt  from 
t)ie  countrymen  of  the  canton)  ^re  received  and 
honourably  placed  in  that  affcmbly,  are  invited 
to  defend  or  explain  gmong  them  what  they 
think  right;  the  fecretgry  colle<^  the  refolu-r 
tion,  after  which  the  prefident^  a^CQiiding  to  the 
deliberation  of  the  fociety,  diftributps  to  thof? 
who  are  firft  in  merit,  the  premiums  propofcd, 
with  ^u|og^,  and  ^an^s  to  ^11.    Soon  after  they 

print 
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l^rint  the  r^ifter  of  what  paS^di^  the  names  of 
the  countrymen  who  received  mack$  of  honour^ 

and  new  queftions  for  the  foUowing  year.  It  ia 
difficult  to  think  how  much  this  wife  and- 
patriotic  inftitution  infkmes  the  minds  who  de- 
fire  to  do  well,  with  a  third  of  knowledge^  and , 
of  rendering  themfelves  ufcful  to  f heir  country ; 
what  emulation,  and  what  harmony  it  fpreads- 
among  all  orders  of  the  peopk !  This  mixture 
of  magiftrateS)  eccleliaflics,  of  philplbphers,  .and 
plain  farmers,  which  prcfents  no  .pther  authority^ 
than  that  of  reafon,  and  the  common  intereft, 
is  perhaps  the  beft  remedy  that  could  ever  have 
beefft  cmjiloycd  for  drawing  the  ptople  from  the 
prejudtcqs  which  attach  them  tti  the  praftice: 
of  abufes,  and  the  fuperftitiohs  of  their  fathers  5  * 
and  alfo  the  beft  means  of  placing  perfons  of  a 
fuperior  rank,  in  a  fituatioii  of  profiting  as  much 
as  pbflible  of  the  fimple  good  fenfe  of  the  people, 
and  of  giving  the  countrymen  a  tafte  of  their 
views  and  principles,  without  any  violence. 

VlII.  The  communities,  above  all  thofe  of 
the  villages,  have  almofl  always  vafl:  lands  in 
common,  which  they  are  hot  in  a  ftate  of  im- 
proving,  by  Undertaking  works  which  demand 
much  conduct  and  great  expences.  Thefe  enter- 
prizes  demand  rich  individuals^  that  are  capable 
of  executing  them   completely,    .  It  may   be 

D  d  affcrtei 
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flflfertfid^  withoui;  derogating  ffom  the  rights  of' 
Gommuoities^  or  of  individuals  of  this  chara&ery 
tfiat  taking  to  heart  the  forming  improvemec^ 
new  and'  expenfive — ^undertaking  to  eftabliflt 
new  graflis-^watcring  dry'  lands; — cultivadng 
the  vaft  heather  •,——*eftabli(hing  woods  where 
ferges  are  wantmg  ^  above  all,  in  draining 
marflies^  and  contributing  thereby  to  the  fruits 
fulnels  and  falulnity  of  a  diihiA :  an  attentive 
legiflation  gains  much,  and  procures  a  very  great 

welfare  in  facilitating  the  means^  by  advances^ 
privilegics,  or  encouragements. 

I^.  Tbt  i%hts  of  commonage  inr  cerc^n; 
places,  and  in  general,  m  corn  countries  fubjedt 
io  pailurage  after  the  crop,^  are  very  inconve- 
nient. '  This  fatal  iervitude,  gives  fhackles  and 
an  almofl:  invincible  obftacle  to  the  liberty  of 
arrangements  which  require  a^'good  oeconomy^ 
and  continue  to  render  them  languid  and  imper- 
fcft,  till  they  are. totally  freed  from  fuch  right* j 
by  giving  each  perfon  a  full  power  over  his  own 
land.  Thefe  means  are  tlie  only  ones^  that  cao 
€orrc6l  the  want  of  more  grafs  in  proportion  to 
the  arable;, by  which  an  augmentation  would 
at  once  be  made  in.  the  quantity  of  graii^  forage, 
ahd  cattle* 

X.  E(ba«es  of  tsDo  great  extent  are  evidently 

liibjeft  tx>  be  negic&ed,  and  badly  cultivated 

An 
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An  hundred  acres  divided  among  ten  proprictbrsj 
will  render  perhaps  double  what  it  did  before  % 
by  this  means  there  would  be  ten  cultivators 
inftead-of  pne.;  more  hands  and  inOre  cultivation! 
more  cattle,  and  confeque'ntly  morp  manure. 
The  lihgle  example  of'thcRonmnj  who  after 
having  given  two  thirds  of  hi$  eftate  in  dowei^ 
to  two  daughters,  remained  on  the  third,  witlj 
equal  fuccefs,  fhould  be  ^  proof  4:ontinually  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Thus,  as  the  divifion  of  grea^ 
cftates,  or  of  great  tra^s  of  land,  mufl  ncccf- 
farily  augment  the  number,  of  men^  and  thp 
products  of  the  lands  cultivated,  all  feji^iors  c^ 
fiefs,  and  in  general,  all  who  reprefent.  t^giilat 
tion,  do  great  good  by  facilitating  the  divilibn. 
This  being  fo,  it  was  a  defeft,  pr  aa  emM*  in 
our  fathers,  to  allow  of  uopyltivatcd  Ignds^ 
which  are  often  fo  great,  when  they  certainly, 
had  the  power  of  dividing  c^es. 

XL  In  all  countries  whene  the  cultivator 
cannot  have  a  reafonable  return  for  his  expences^ 
he  will  flacken  them  and  his  labours ;  he  will: 
intereft  himfelf  leis  in  cultivation^  which  mufl: 
diminiih,  and  with  it,  whatever  is  thereby  fiip^ 
ported.  If  the  labourer  enjoys  not  cafe,  hc- 
cannot  procure  it  for  others  ^  his  mifery  can 
never  produce  abundance,  nor  any  ^)ea^;o^^ 
prolperity  •,  he  cannot  but  be  difgufiied  wkh  bhb 
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arty  without  depriving  fbmebody  of  a  part  of 
their  nccei&ries.  For  to  be  at  eafe  he  muft  fell 
his  corn  to  advantage,  and  for  that  end  he  muft 
be  as  free  as  poffible.— — "  We  cannot  repeat 
*«  too  often,  (fays  the  author  of  the  Eulogy 
<^  on  Af.  de  Sulfy)  what  an  abundance  flows  from 
**  the  liberty  of  commerce  in  corn  5  by  this  in, 
<«  the  time  of  Sulfyy  France  became  the  granary 
"  of  £urcfe ;  fhe  enjoyed  this  advantage  under 
"  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  of  Lezvis  XIII.  and 
*«  in  the  firft  years  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  it  is 
"  ccrt^,  that  the  rich  produdls  of  grain,,  while 
**  the  price  was  high,  have  diminifhed  five 
<^  fixths."  The  reafon  of  which  is,  that  A£ 
Colberty  fox;  favouring  manufafhires,  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  corn  in  1661,  that  the  fub- 
fiftehce  of  lus  workmen  being  at  a  low  price, 
the  price  of  the  workmanfhip  might  be  cheaper 
than  among  foreigners.  The  price  of  grain 
which  had  been  often  at  25  livres,  fell  to  7,  S, 
9,  or  10  livres.  Culdvation  immediately  dimi- 
nifhed. In  bad  years  the  produfts  did  not  equal 
the  erpences.  Much  was  therefore  abandoned ; 
by  little  and  litde  the  country  was  depopulated ; 
and  France  J  which  had  produced  70  millions  of 
feptiers,  fcarcely  produces  40  millions  at  prefent :):. 


'  t^  Remarques  fur  les  avantages  &  les  defavantages 
SthirFrance^  &  de  la  Grande  Bretagnc^  par  rapport  an 
commerce,  &f  , 
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England  who,  in  the  lAiddle  of  thclaft  century, 
received  into  her  ports,  and  in  her  markets,  a 
TC^r  confiderable  quantity  of  French  com^  has 
changed  her  face,  (he  has  converted  her  com-' 
mons,  and  her  uncultivated  heaths  into  fertile 
corn-fields,  or  rich  paftuies  J   but  especially" 

SINCE  1689,    THE  iCPOCHA  OF    THE    RICH  HAR« 

VESTS  OF  ENGLAND,  the  prcmiums  on  the  expor- 
tation of  grain  were  inftituted,  of  5  j.  a  quarter 
for  wheat,  (the  quarter  makes  one  fifth  of  a  ton^ 
or  24  Paris  bufhels)  and  2  j.  6d.  for  oats,  pay- 
able when  the  exportation  is  made  in  Englijh 
ihtps,  of  which  the  feamen  are  two  thirds  na-. 
tionaL  It  is  inconceivable  what  proiperity  this 
wife  and  happy  deliberation  has  been  the  fource 
of.  In  fpite  of  the  fears  of  the  manufaAurers, 
and  the  merchants  of  raifing  the  price  of  grain 
in  the  markets,  which  would  always  r^fe  that 
of  labour  with  it ;  it  has  been  proved,  that  in 
the  courle  of  the  64  yesu-s  that  have  pafled  from 
1689  to  1752,  the  price  of  wheat  has  diminiOied 
%s.id*z  quarter,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
ior  by  an  increafe  of  culture,  animated  and  en- 
couraged by  the  bounty  ;  :bc£des  which,  for  the 
cxpences  of  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  a  year,  this  facrifice  has  been 
worth  to  England  one  million  five  hundred  thou, 
^d  pounds  fterling  annually.  We  may  feel  what 
j|  prodigious^  cffcd:  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
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jMUilfttidn  thb  has  occafioned,  fince,  infiead  of 
buying  corn^  as  ifae  was  forced  to  do  tx>wards 
the  middle  c^  the  lall  oenoiry^  (he  has  placed 
herieif  in  a  ftate  of  feUing  three  fourths  *  of  her 
jCfops  without  danger  of  wanting  herfelf.     This 
eukure  h^s  increafcd  at  the  fatne  time  that  ihe 
has  greatly  multiplied  her  cattle^  her  manure, 
her  population,  her  marine,  and  the  riches  of 
her  commerce.     This  parallel  pf  the  Itate  of 
Franu^  funk  by  preventing  exportation,  with 
that  of  Englanis  who  dates  hec  grandeur  from^ 
the  day  (he  granted  a  bounty,  feems  deciGve  ia 
^Eivoqr  of  liberty  in  the  commerce  of  grain  \  and 
ihould  direft  the  conduft  of  Le^iQation ;  which 
may  alfo  difcovcr  the  great  difienence  between  an 
ifle  powerful  in  her  marine,  through  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  ^.  and  of  ftates  deprived  of  that 
great  fuppoit,  though  more  conflderable  in  land 
and  producing  grain  in  greater  abundance,  but 
asking  on  different  principles,  fuch  as  will  never 
fecceed  in  animating   aigricultune,    without  an 
alfurance    of  an  -  adrantageoi^    market,    and 
that  can  only  be  lapped  for  iri,  liberty,  of  ex- 
portatio^ ;    it  XQSsj&  be  fought  in  the  number 
i>f  confumcrs.    Eitbif-  import  or  confum.    The 
jkfuth  of  this  maxim  cannot  be  contefted  %  th^ 
alternative  is  mdifpenfabk.    There  muft  either 

■       be 

0 

*  This  an  error  of  at  Icaft  15  in  20. 
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fce  a  liberty  witlioajt  ^ihackles,  or  an  tnterior 
coofumpcion  by  a  number  of  iahabkants,  prc^ 

portioned  to  the  means  of  nourilhing  th^n. 
Without  this,  the  cuirivators  will  always  fay,  if 
you  will  let  us  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
of  thefe  refourccs,  for  what  purpofe  fhould  we 
incrcafe  the  fatigue  of  our  labours  ?  We  (hall 
take  care  not  to  extend  our  culture ;  crops  the 
moO:  abundant  will  be  but  a  burthen  to  us,  ^nd 
lower  the  price  of  our  grain,  and  the  increafe  of 
expences,  without  any  hope  of  recovering.  Some 
one  has  faid,/^p  the  expert  of  cloth^  and  manufac-^ 
tures  an  ruined.  Let  us  follow  this  idea  in  other 
points.  There  are  two  great  confiderations^ 
which  the  Legiflation  of  a  country  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  diftant  from  the  fea,  Ihould  balance  j 
the  fear  of  fear  city  in  bad  years,  with  the^/iftff  of 
abundance  without  a  market^  or  without  a  profit- 
able confumption.  In  truth,  to  calm  the  firfl:, 
by  proving  from  fad,  that  fcarcity  is  infinitely 
more  rare  in  countries  when  liberty  in  the  com-- 
merce  of  corn  fupports  and  encourages  agricul- 
ture. It  is  alleged,  for  example,  that  in  1709, 
the  feptier  of  wheat  was  worth  in  France  100 
Jivres,  while  in  England  it  was  worth  only  43 
livrcs.  That  in  the  famine  of  1603,  1694, 
wh^at  was  cheaper  in  England  than  in  France^ 
fdthough  exportation  had  been  el]:abli(hed  but 
three  or-iour  years, 

Pd4  When 
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When  ithere  is  a  fear  that  the  augmeodog 
grain  will  fink  the  price,  tp  thp  prejudice  of  thf 
farmer,  legiilatiqn  h^s  tj^o  rrfource^ ;  the  one  to 

prevent  the  entry  of  for^^n  coro»  in  proportion 
fu  good  culture  augments  the  prododb ;  thisi 
other  to  increafe  population,  by  divers  mean$ 
which  \^  ihall  indicate*  '        < 

Before  yrc  qyit  tl^s  yticle,  lye  Ihould  fee  th? 
difference  between  two  kinds  of  exportation^ 
which  have  been  confound^^,  thofe  of  things  to 
which  no  new  value  can  be  given  by  labour, 
fuch  as  corn,  and  materials  which  cannot  be 
manufafturedt  Thus,  under  the  reign  of  queei^ 
Elizabeth^  the  exportation  of  wool  v/as  prgyqnped; 
from  thence  the  manufafturqs  ai^d  arts  ipcreafed 
the  number  of  men;  and  the  exportation  of 
corn  alfo  permitted  the  fame  augmentation,  by 
the  irhmcnfe  prqfits  lYhich  were  opened  to  cul- 
tivation. It  i$  therefofc  clear,  jJiat  all  raw  ma- 
terials which  may  be  further  wrought,  fhoyld  be 
kept  at  home,  until  they  have  acquired,  by  the 
labour  of  the  inhabitant^,  all  the  v^uc  of  whicl^ 
they  are  fufceptib]e ;  while  thofe  which  cannot 
receive  this  increafe  of  value  ought  to  be  ex- 
ported, or  employed  as  foon  as  poffible,  ih 
being  converted  into  money  or  other  valuables ' 
labouring  by  new  expences  to  procure  new 
products. 
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XIL    Monopoly  in  general  is  one  of  the 

plagues  of  commerce,    and  ought  to  be  lefi 

tolerated  in    the  commerce  of   com   than  ia 

any  other;  for  the  evil  makes  numerous  men 

fuflfer  for  the  avarice  and  avidity  of  a  fmgle  one. 

Jf  a  country  «ver  wants  corn,  it  muft  be  furc 

to  experience  the  evils  or  fears  of  a  famine ;  a 

Y^ift  legidation  ihould  negleft  nothing  for  pre* 

venting,  pr  fqr  breaking  through  this  odious 

ijionopoly,   if  it  is  formed.    I  know  not  any 

^afe  in  which  it  can  be  favpurable  to  agriculture  ; 

but  it  is  inconteftible,  that  it  can  never  be  a 

legitimate  means  of  advancing  iL     Befides,  it  is 

not  common  for  culdvators  to  pra&ife  it,  fince 

^t  moft,  if  fome  one  among  them .  had  a  great 

extent,  enough  of  latid  for  forming  confiderable 

granaries^  accun[)u|ated  from  his  crops,  it  could 

no  otherwife  be-  a  monopoly,  than  by  colle£ting 

the  corn  by  purchafe  of  many  little  farmers. 

In  this  cafe,  there  would  l^  imminent  dangpr 

of  their  being  in  a  neceffity  of  re-purchafing 

their  own  corn  at  a  higl^er  price.    But  commonly 

is  by  men  of  another  order,  who  make  an  illicit 

trade  of  buying  from    the  farmers,    who  are 

obliged  to  fell  at  a  low  prife,  which  brings  on 

^  extreme  neceflity. 

Sovereigns  prevent  thefe  extt^rqities,  fp  ^.fBi6k*; 
ipg  to  their  fubjedts,  by  paternally  forming 
gublick  granaries,   or  magazines  of  the  ftate. 
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which  favour  die  labottrer,  by  diffipating  terrors, 
often  mere  panics,  which  run  before  their  real 
wants,  when  the  common  price  of  the  markets 
palles  the  medium  wluch  the  ftate  judges  proper 
for  alL  But  thefe  dtaUifhments  degenerate  en* 
6rely,  or  radier  turn  agdnft  their  defign,  when, 
inftettd  of  filling  thefe  magazines  with  the  fuper** 
fiuity  of  abundant  years,  they  buy  annually  in 
the  name  of  the  prince  the  produ<£i  of  lands ; 
and  more  ftill,  in  obliging  the  fubje£b  to  fell  to 
the  intendants  at  a  price  they  fix,  which  prevents 
them  fix>m  drawing  the  grcateft  advantage  from 
tiieir  crops,  by  freely  choofing  the  time  when 
to  fell,  cither  to  the  merchants  or  others,  freely. 
This  is  the  oondu<5t  followed  by  the  admini- 
ftrators  of  the  Pope's  revenue  in  the  apoftolic 
chamber,  and  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  tot4 
dedenfion  of  agriculture  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate, 
and  to  the  entire  difcouragement  of  the  cultivar 
tors,  in  Ipite  of  the  fecundity  of  the  earth ;  as 
is  obferved  by  Mr.  Addifon  m  his  travels  through 
ItaVf^  written  in  fo  enlightened  a  manner,  with 
i^  much  truth  and  judgment.  This  article  is 
fhe  fame  in  all  monopolies,  and  is  ^t  all  time$ 
fhe  mo(^  \)njuft,  and  contrary  to  the  political 
healtl),  fince,  ini^d  of  tending  fuccour  to  the 
people  in  their  mifery,  by  lowering  the  pricCf 
pr  by  largefles,  jt  only  aggravates  the  evil,  by 

fclliflg 
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Celling  dear  what  they  forced  the  people  to  fell 
at  the  loweft  price. 

In  coniiderixig  the  publick  granaries,  formed 

by  fbvcreigns,  or  by  cities,  or  communities  un* 

der  their  comimon  infpedion,  they  are,  it  is  true» 

defigned  as   a  gracious  precaution  againfl:  the 

fears  and  miferM^a  of  real  famine ;  neverthelefs, 

the  Englijh^  who  always  freely  recur  to  the  (burce 

and  principles  of  things,  appear  abfolutely  to 

jiegleft  fuch  Ibit  of  means. — — "  Leave,  fay 

.«  they,  to  other  nations,  an  inquietude  on  the 

*«  means  of  efcaping  faipine,  and  thofe  fudden 

^'  and  exceflive  changes  in  the  price  of  corn, 

**  always  occaiipned  by  the  fbar,  rather  than  the 

**  reality  of  the  fcarcity.    Inftead  of  numerous 

.*•  and  vaft  granaries,  let  our  refources  and  pre- 

*5  ventives  he,  vaft  plains  covered  with  corn. 

*<  Our  crops  afe  come  to  be  without  bounds, 

f^  and  our  farmers  to  be  ilire  of  a  confumption« 

«<  It  is  a  new  mine  more  preciotis  and  certain 

V  than  diofe  oS  America."*  This  fyftem  has  been 

(Certainly  tb^  caufe  of  the  gf-andeur  of  England^ 

A  country  of  4  o  milljofis  of  acres^  whereof  the 

third  was  in  commons,  which  have  been  inclof* 

pg  without  intermiflion,  and  of  which  the  waftc 

part  has  doubled  the  income ;  an  opulent  ifland 

ivhich  every  inftant  fends  forth  ^  multitude  of 

fhips,  for  exporting  her  fuperfluity,  and  bringing 

back  all  that  is  neceifary  to  hen    Such  a  ftat^ 

caq 
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can  with  difficulty,  be  imitated  in  the  condudE 
which  file  holds,  and  in  the  principles  which  (he 
adopts,  relatively  to  {o  flourifliing  a  fltuation» 
It  is  for  e^ch  ftate  to  meafure  its  legtflation, 
and  in  particular,  the  rural  laws  upon  circum- 
ftances  which  are  proper.  Neverthelefs,  the 
maxims  of  England^  and  the  prodigious  fuccefs 
rf  her  politics,  are  an  excellent  leflbn  for  other 
peo^^le,  in  proving  to  them  by  the  moft  happy 
experiments,  that  abundance  is  augmented  by 
cultivation,  the  moft  rich  and  the  leaft  perilous 
of  all  granaries  :  diat  agriculture  ought  to  be 
encouraged  and  favoured  for  its  own'  fake,  and 
that  the  office  the  moft  noble  of  legtfhttioit,  in 
this  rcfpeft  is,  to  give  its  firft  attention  and  firft 
favour  to  the  means  of  aflfuring  abundance  of 
this  firft  neceiTaiy,  which  in  the  privileged  po- 
fitiqn  in  which  Switzerlandy  our  dear  country 
finds  itfelf,  may  iecui^  its  dependance  and  its 
rcpofe ;  augment  her  population,  and  at  the  fame 
time  her  power  and  credit ;  increafe  her  proi^- 
pty  by  the  riches  of  induftry,  of  which  agri- 
f  ttjturc  is  i^ithout  contradiftion  the  firft  mover. 
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Of  Pvptdatiw  relative  to  jlgricuUure* 

ASt^te  is,  cftcemed  powerful  by  reafon  of  the 
number  of  men  it  poiTefTes  ^  above  all^  ify 
for  maintaining  her  interior  liberty,  flie  is  callcdl 
tp  give  afliftance  tp.  her  neighbours,  in  cafe  of 
attack ;  or  for  the  maintenance  of  her  lullre.  anci 
her  reputation,  Ihe  gives  regular  troops  to  foreign 
princes,  in  virtue  of  her  alliances :  in  fi^ch  a 
pofitiop,  that  which  becomes  the  power  of  the 
ftate  is,  a  piroper  proportion  of  the  number  o^ 
^hofe  who  cultivate,  the  earth,  pf  thpfe  who 
m^nufafture  its  divers  produfts,  and  of  thofe. 
who  trade  in  them.  As  that  which  makes  the 
real  power  is  the  good  ufe  of  the  land,  the 
diftribution  well  underftood  of  people  in  cities, 
towns,  and  the  country;  that  of  all  the.  employ- 
ments of  fociety;  the  repartition  of  labour,  in^ 
each  clafs ;  and  the  fame  of  the  produfts  and 
advantages  which  are  reaped  from  them. 

Although  this  proportion  depends  on  an  infi- 
nity of  combinations,  and  may  be  altered  by  a^ 
«   great  number  of  fortuitous  cafes,  it  is  from  their 

arrange. 
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arrangement^  and  the  connexion  between  them# 
diat  the  wife  politician  com{>ofes  a  fyftem  tot 
preventing  the    introduftion  of  dtforders,    of 
which  one  only  may  have  an  influence  upon  the 
iburces  of  life,  and  the  publick  felicity. 

A  country  may  contain  more  inhabitants  than 
it  can  nouriihy  or  employ  with  the  produ&k>ns 
of  its  own  foil ;  ^*  but  a  people  that  ckpends 
«<  not  on  itfelf,  at  leaft  for  the  neceflaries  of 
^  life,  all  powerful  as  it  may  be,  has  a  power 
<<  but  poorly  founded,  precarious,  and  which 
^  will  in  time  be  reduced  to  the  value  of  its 
«  lands.** 

We  have  feen  already  that  population  is 
iubordinate  to  agriculture,  if  (he  would  precede 
it  without  perilt  ihe  ought  at  leaft  to  do  it  by 
degrees.  It  is  equally  necd&ry  for  Seconding 
by  labour,  and  recompenfing  by  the  profits 
which  are  procured  from  confumpdon.  In 
proportion  to  the  improvements  of  hufbandry, 
or  to  the  defign  of  improvements,  the  number 
of  cultivators  mull  be  augmented,  without 
which  the  work  would  fail,  or  at  lead  be  executed 
at  an  eicpence  that  would  abforb  the  profits. 

If  the  works  are  not  done  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  workmen  muft  necefi^Iy  come 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  or  firom  abroad. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  at  leaft  when  the  work  lafts  not 
among,  them,  being  only  for  a  feafon,  this  je- 

moval 
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Itioval  is  an  evil,  becaufe  it  makes  a  void,  and 
a  cefladon  from  labour  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try, for  canyinjg  it  to  another.  Thus  the  vigo- 
fous  may  go  to  harveft  in  the  corn  countries, 
when  they  have  none  at  home,  and  the  labourers 
may  work  in  the  vineyard  at  their  leifure  time; 
But  if  xkii  W6ric  requires  a  total  removal,  it  muft 
be  prejudicial,  for  there  is  fcarce  any  diftndtiit 
die  canton,  that  cannot  employ  ufefully,  all  its 
people,  in  works  which  would  iuflfer  in  their 
abfence. 

If  it  b  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  have  work- 
men  for  cultivating  it  is  not  lefs  eilential  to 
have  confumers  in  proportioab  to  the  produds  o# 
the  cultivation — becaufe,  without  thefe  the  priee 
muft  fall  to  nothing,  which  would  dccafion  the 
abandoning  thofe  works,  which  produced  the 
augmentation.  We  muft  therefore  fuppofe  a 
real  depopulation — ceafe  to  recommend  the. 
efforts  which  tend  to  augmem  crops — or  adopt 
new  means  for  augmenting  the  number  of 
mouths  that  ought  to  eonfume. 

If  agriculture  being  perfected,  attrafb  and 
£ivours  population,  it  is  not  lefs  true^  that  po^ 
pulation  augmented,  no  lefs  extends  and  perfedh 
agriculture.  Defcartes  faid,  give  me  fMtttr  and 
motidHj  and  I  will  make  tftf  world.  And  I  may 
fay  with  nK>re  truth,  give  me  land  and  men,  and 

IwiU 
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I  will  create  a  new  world,  new  induftry;  neW 
difcoveries,  and  new  happinefs.  * 

Becauie,  wherever  there  is  a  conppurie  of 
loen,  there .  will  be  the  moft  emulation  and 
rivalry,  which  always  produce  the  greateft  fuc* 
ceis. 

;  Becauie,  where  labour  multiplies  with  n^ant:! 
»— and  where  we  find  a  numerous  people,  want 
more  ftrongly  folicits  induftry,  by  the  acquifi- 
don  of  welfare  which  it  procures,  and  by  the 
ihame  with  which  indolence  and  poverty  a^ 

Bscaufe  that  the  augmentation  of  people 
obliges  each  to  canton  himfelf  in  that  kind  of 
occupation  which  agrees  beft  with  his  talents,- 
without  his.  being  diftra^ted  with  the  addition  of 
feme  other  kind,  to  which .  he  mi^t  be  f6rced 
by  want,  or  a  fcarcity  of  people. 

Becaufe,  wherever  we  find  a  great  people, 
the  feller,  whoever  he  is,  has  always  a  happy 
market. 

A  numerous  population  fumifhes  cultivators 
and  confumersy  men  of  care,  and  men  who  pay 
for  their  exemption  from  care  $  rich  proprietors^ 
who  make  the  necefiary  advances  for  producing 
improvements  ^  farmers  in  a  date  of  infuring 
rents;  and  day  labourers  for  regular  works* 
It  is  to  population  that  we  mud  owe  artizans^ 
attrafted  by  abundance ;  merchants,  who  form 
g  enterprizes 
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Cnt^pri^s  ifii  peculations  i  and  manufa^mrs' 
Vfho  eafily  fiod  workmen  at  a  low  pcice.  AU 
thefe  branches  are  connedted  in  the  incerefi: 
of  favouring  agriculture,  and  aUgmertting  the 
faJe  €(f  4U  W  {H'odufU.  Nothing  (lands  iSU/ 
nothbg  }Mguifliei  in  the  i^idft  of  a  ngmeimts 
peopky  where  wcry  one  is  aftite,  and  all  cir^- 
cuktesi  But  it  is  then  that  the  arbiters  of. 
legation  are  too  wife  to  lorget  that  agricukqrc^ 
manu&^urea,  and  the  arts,  cajtnot  pxolper, 
particuladf  in  an  c^zSt  equiMbriuno*,  without. 
pQpoladon^  and  that  cannot  be  iuftained  without 
^grkukiiire,  die  firft  fource  of  abundance^  wd 
powerful  or^ao  of  the  riches  to  ]rhich  mdA&xy. 
can  give  birth. 

l^ulation  is  therefore  Hibordinate  to  this  firft. 
ttC»  becaufe  that  it«  firil  utility  is  to  ftrengthen 
the  c)ai$  of  cultivators,  and  after  them  all  the 
otha^  arts,  ki  the  number  of  fubje^  which  fhe. 
procuutt,  Atti'aAs  indiiftrious  families,  who  give^ 
or  who  fuftain  the  ^it  of  labour  i  it  likcwiij^ 
attsa^  <ic^  fimnlies  in  a  itaice  of  paying  for  th^ 
produ&s  ^  indufliy,  and  animacbg  them  bf 
the  price« 

But  ftaises  are  not  alwsqra,  <:^r  at  lead  caiwot )» 
long  in  chia.  poim  of  luftre.  The  bodjr  ppUtick 
has  its  fiiaWiea,  as  wiell  as  the  body  naoira^^ 
if  it  has  its  graiodcur,  it  hds  alfo  its  d^ckt&I^  j, 
and  it  is  a  fk\^^  mo$  worthy  the  ^ii^x^, 

£  e  attention 
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attention  of  thofc  who  govern,  for  underftand-* 
ing  the  evil,  its  caufcs,  and  the  remedies  which 
fliould  be  ufed. 

The  fi'rft  objeft  of  this  attentbn  is  to  be  cer- 
tain of  the  fa6t  of  depopulation  ?  Is  it  real  ?  Is 
it  confiderable  ?  It  is  this  that  ftrikes  the  eye  at 
once  after  a  plague,  a  war,  or  a  famine,  of 
which  the  ravages  are  felt  by  the  lead  attentive* 
Would  you  know  exaftly  what  is  loft;  what 
incrcafe  or  decreafe  is  fucceflively  experienced  by 
the  ftate  ?  They  (hould  be  numbered  from  time . 
to  time,  for  forming  judgments  of  companion, 
and  for  this  it  feems  very  proper  to  have  fixed 
q)Ochas ;  for  inftance,  at  leaft  every  fifty  years. . 
For  making  this  catalogue  in  a  fatisfadrory ' 
manner,  and  truly  ufeful,  there  fhould  be  num- 
bered not  only  the  men  of  each  diftridk  •,  but 
alfo  all  that  belongs  to  them,  habitation,  land, 
and  cattle.  With  regard  to  the  lands,  they  fhould 
obfervc  in  what  proportion  they  are  found  with 
regard  to  men,  mountains,  and  plains,  lands 
cultivated  with  thofe  uncultivated,  and  divers- 
forts  of  culture  by  themfelves.  What  parts  of 
a  country  are  the  moft  healthy^  the  moft  peopled,* 
and  at  the  fame  time  what  parts  might  be  im- 
provcd>  or  rendered  more  healthy,  by  draining 
marflies,  by  cutting  down  woods,  or  by  break- 
ing up  waftes.  It  would  be  feen  how  popula- 
tion is  connefted  with  each  ipeciesf  of  ^culture, 
•  ♦  -  ^  -  according 
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^ccdrding  as  tHe  oiie  or  the  other  predominates 
iit  the  country;  It  would  be  obferved,  for  ex- 
amplcj  where  men  perform  the  work  of  animals^ 
the  culture  of  the  earth  becomes^  ah  immenfe 
niamifadur^,  and  tonfeqtiently  a  fource  of  po* 
pulation;  It  is  obferved  in  France^  that  the 
great  quantity  of  vineyards^  is  one  of  the  ^eateit 
cauies  of  the  number  of  people  \  and  they  have 
remarked  in  England^  that  the  augmentation  of 
culture,  fubitituted  for  commons  and  wafte. 
paftures^  has  fenfibly  multiplied  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  By  the  work  which  I  propofe,  it 
would  alfo  be  feen  what  proportion  there  is 
between  the.  lands,  and  the  divers  forts  of  cattle^ 
Vhich  ought  tx>  make  improvements  by  their 
labour  and  their  dung;  Nor  ought  they  to 
hegled  the  roads^  thole  in  particular  which 
ferve  to  facilitate  culture,  or  to  give  a  ferious 
attention  to  the  waters^  to  thofe  which  may 
ierve  to  tranfport  things  neceiTary  to  life  and 
cotnmercev  or  for  which  they  might  be  made  to 
ferve,  as  has  been  done  in  France^  by  the  admi- 
rable work  of  the  royal  canal  of  Laftguedoc^  by 
that  oi  Brian  and  others.  They  might  alfo 
carry  their  views  to  the  quality  of  the  waters^ 
whether  minerals  for  baths,  for  dyeii^  manu* 
fadures,  ^a  for  common  drink,  for  that  of' 
cattle,  and  the  watering  of  land.:  There  might 
thus  be  gained^  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fuifaccf 

£e  2  o^ 
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df  die  Ibit,  of  ks  varkms  ufesy  ind  defefts  r  t6e)r 
would  know  die  number  of  mcii^  and  of  anknak 
which  cmjdoy  and  nouriib  them;  the  number 
of  houfes,  and  ^Jbovt  alU  relative  to  aritivadon  ^ 
the  number  oi  acres  of  each  kind^  vines,  grais,. 
com,  woody  pafturt,  waftes,  and  imcvdtivated 
lands,  belonging tx>^each  city,  borough,,  and  com. 
munity^    AH  this  would  condwa  to  the  know^ 
kdge  of  the  coi^umption,  or  expbrdsuion  of 
divers  produds^  in  obferving  i£  die  one  or  the 
•ther  did  not  (lowly  abforb  fome  ipecies  fat 
repairing  iti  owa  lofles  ;  fuch  as-  woods,  or  the 
contrary.    Laftly^  there  ftould  be  exad  tablei 
of  marriagcs,>  of  baptifms,,  of  deaths,  and  emi- 
grations of  each  diltrifb,  and  in  diftributing  the 
inhabitants  of  a  diftrift  by  claflTes,  this  interefting 
point  would  be  enlightened,  and  we  fliould  luiow 
what  kinds  weakened  themielves,.  and  what  were 
firengthened  -y    witlr  labourers,   artiKans,^  mer- 
chants,  and  foldien,.  to  what  degree  they  ch- 
ereafed  or  dim^inilhed,  die  cla^  of  arts  and 
fcicnces..     The   rcfuk  of  all  thcfc  operaoons^ 
would  procure  for  the  chief  of  a  ftate,  a  com- 
plete  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  ftpength  and 
weaknefs  of  the  various  parts  ^  and  of  m  popu- 
lation  relatively  to  agriculture,  and  to  all  the 
other  arts  more  or  fefs  ncceflaryy  to  the  prcrf- 
jl^erity  of  the  publick,  and  of  individuals.   What 
Utility  would  refult  from  liich.  a  work,  if  anno- 

-  '  tations 
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tssiwn  w^T^rmgpd  hytht  claflei*  wdcoim^ed 
«ach  with  its  obj^fl:  ?  What  lights  wouW  it  not 
.Sive  for  per£e£king  legillacion  ?  But  to  keq)  to 
die  article  of  whiiph  we  tre^t^  t  catalogue  iMdc 
in  the  extent  whkh  I  have  ptopoSti^  would 
difcover  not  only  th^  voids  i^  population*  but 
in  what  part  of  a  icountry, ,  and  in  what  dai&a  of 
the  inhabitwt$  thi^  void  was  f<^nd«  By  the 
afliilance  of  the  simotmws^  i$  would  be  at  onoe 
found  from  whi^ce  came  the  evil;  if  it  wgs 
from  the  fterility .  of  the  foil^  or  frona  the  idie- 
nefs  of  the  inhabitant3  in  the  culture :  if  it  was 
from  the  intempef ature  of  the  cUma^»  vhieh 
might  in  certain  cafes  be  rendered  £dubrious  %  or 
from  a  difguft  which  might  arife  from  a  negfeft 
of  making  the  fubjeds  fond  of  their  native  land. 
And  eager  in  the  culture  of  it.  But  let  us  retu^ 
that  we  may  give  iwore  order  to  our  refle£tion«. 

When  the  depopulation  of  a  country  is  well 
known,  either  in  a  cataloguei  br  by  the  publick 
voice,  and  by  daily  experience  from  feeling  the 
want  of  workmen  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  arts ; 
we  ought  to  fcek  the  caufc,  and  the  Brft  ftrt^e 
of  the  eye  is  to  the  fbyjical  nature  of  it,  or|the 
morale  direct  or  indirelt^  rapid  or  Jhwy  and 
according  as  it  aft^  with  more  or  lefs  progrefs ; 
and  by  degrees  more  or  lefs  fcnfiblc. 

When  a  country  has  been  a  long  time  the 
theatre  of  war  j  when  its  inhabitants  have  been 

JE^  3  thinned 
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thinned  by  a  plague,  or  by  epidemical  diibrders, 
by  the  horrors  of  famine,  or.  a  civil  war,  they 
'maft  be  re-pcopled  by  means  powerfplly  a£tive> 
or  they  will  fall  for  a  long  time  into  a  moft  fad 
languor.    The  evil  being*  phyfical,  direft,  and 
rapid,   muft  bebppofed  with  remedies  of  the 
fame  kind,  aild  as  they  are  taken  more  or  lefs, 
'  the  country  will  be  peopled,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a 
defart  ifle,   or    the  eftablilhing  colonies  in  a 
conquered  country.     France  could  not  but  be 
cxhaufted  of  men  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  and 
cultivation  at  the  fame  time  much  neglefted.  The 
great  Sully  hefitated  not  on  the  means  of  remedy- 
ing it,  we  muft  above  all  (fays  his  able  panegyrift) 
feekfor  bands  to  fertilize  the  lands  ^  bis  voice  would 
,  have  called  intoFtanct  800  tboufand  Moors j  whom 
fuperjiition  chafed  from  Spain.     Intolcr^tion  by 
politicks   very   different,   under  the   reign  of 
Lewis  XIV,   hi?  great  grandfon,   chafed  away 
above  a  millipn  of  goo4  fi}bjc6ts,  through  a 
falfe  zeal  for  religion. 

If  the  (Jepopulatipn  has  begn  gradual,  pro- 
jduGcd  by  l>iddcn  .  caufes,  which  in .  idling  by 
little  and  little,  do  not  produce  great  effefts,  but 
ijhc  more  dangerous,  as  they  are  the  leaft  feen, 
and  which  would  always  increafe;  we  muft 
ftudy  thofe  fatal  caufes  to  underftand  them  wel], 
fWd  to  get  the  better  of  them...  Let  us  prefent 
^  few  of  the  moft  important,  with  ^he  remedicji 

which 
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which  a  wife  legiflation  fhould  be  accuftomed  to 
employ  as  the  moft  efficacious. 

In  general  it  is  natural,  and  in  the  order  of 
things,  that  nations,  and  the  cities  and  countries 
chat  compoilethem  fhould  experience  viciflitudes* 
Thenumb«»  o£  thofe  whaforai  focieties,  who 
inhabit  and  fuftain  them,  ought  necefTarily  to 
vary,  and  thefe  variations '  *efalt  from  divers 
cau/esj  whereof  the  one  are  purely  natural^ 
and  the  othtv  polificaly  or  moral',  and  pAcrs 
which  participate  both  of  the  moral  and  the 
phyfical.  All  that  has  an  iDfiuence  on  life:  and 
health,  upon  the  corporal  welfare,  upon  the 
fecufity  of  perfons  and  thib^,  has  a  very  great 
influence^  on  the.  people;  whether  they  breathe 
a  pure  air,  find  a  temperate  climate,  a  fertile 
land  i  whether  they  enjoy  the  iheftimabl^  ,wel- 
fare-of  peace,  muft  all  encrefife  the  number  o£ 
the  peopde^  or  at  leaft  niaintain  th^ir  populg^ 
tion ;  as  '  a:  country  expoi^d  to  frequent  intern- 
peratures^  fubjed  to  accidents  which  deftroy  the  ^ 
crops,  or  which  produce .  epidemical  maladies, 
muft  experience  frequent  diminutions  in  fhp 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  Such  are  the  phy« 
fical  caufes  of .  depopulation. 

AH  that  has  an  influence  on  the  mind,  on 
procuring  tranquillity,  calmnefs,  an  interior 
joy,  a  kiad  of  freedom  from  the  pafljons,  and 
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the  tfovbU^  wHich  tfiiqy  exfite^  tbe  injti^fM 
they  produce,  much  augmtots  the  deftre  of 
ii&ttltng  in  a  country,  which  enjoys  (hefe  adrantT 
Age^.  Thus  a  good  and  whokfome  conftituti(»i 
c(  the  government,  wife  lawi  applied  wjth  judg* 
fnent  and  juftice,  an  honeft  liberty  apd  a  de- 
claFed  favour  for  mwt  and  for  tftkncs,  encou- 
ragements  for  ii^d^ftry,  &(:.  are  /i^  ^Ti^mf  ^aufijf 
ff  the  populatim  of  ia.fi atiy  as  an  arbitrate  govern* 
menty  interefted  or  capttcious  lawi^  ^  {^afti^ 
juftice,  a  burtheniiig  rigour,  heavy  ta3;es9  nn  in* 
attendon  to  patridts*  good  titizens^  or  ft|:aAgefS| 
who  diftinguifh  themfelvi^  talents  negktStedt 
jBr  reduced  to  leave  thd  country,  arc  the  circuai* 
fiances  which  become  thi  moral  caufej  of  iepcpu* 
laHm. 

' '  LibBHTY  beit)g  wjt  of  the  blelliiigai  mod  deai^ 
t!6  than,  and  liberty  of  tonfcience  bang  g^ne^ 
rally  Mriihed  by  thofe  who  know  it  to  be  the 
itioft  pi*eci6uj»  of  all,  civil  toleratbn  in  n^tteq 
of  religion  bec6)hei^  always  a  fore  means  d^  in** 
<:rcafing  the  people  v  as  intoleratioft  fedn  never 
fall  of  aepoj)ulatitig  the  country,  ilirhei-e  it  is 
exercifed.  We  rnay  be  convinced  by  throwing 
our  eyes  over  Holland  and  Spain ;  in  the  firft,  tole^ 
tatibil  allows  her  to  form  eixabKfhments  through- 
put all  the  world,  without  depopulating  her- 
,  in  the  laft,  intoleratiftn  by  bigotry  cannot 


fiitfkith  her  jhurif^^  ftafies^  without  being  quke 
^ifpeppled.  What  man  of  fenfe  will  hazard  hil 
life  or  hU  liberty,  in  a  country  where  ,che  ^ar- 
imrcMo^  inquifitipn  rxsigns  ?  Vima^  whf  re  it  if 
^rendered  dependant  ic^  th^  (late,  is  become  mpre 
papulous  \  and  Fra^iey  when  ihe  m^f^rcd  x<l^ 
gious  liberty,  ibund  her  provincei  fiouri(hing 
iwith  millions  of  faithful  i;itizens. 
.  If  intoieration  places  a  great  obftaqk  Xq  thf 
l>opulation  of  a  monarchy^  it  has  a  yet  ftrong^r 
pStdi\tk  republicks,  and  popular  fta^«;  becaufe 
in  the  fir||;  of  theie  fituations^  ambitipn  balance^ 
^t  leaft,  the  ^fi^  gf  Xi\mti liW. ffcriftcje  «# 
oftefi  to  th^  y«^t  of  farttui^»  ^ch  o^  thmt^ 
iiehre$  on  i^  great jh«stf« ;  beftd^k  tbm  the  people 
Af6  a€C4;)i]to«||c4.  &;>  the  blind  fubn^jiTuHi,  in  a 
monarchical  ^yarhn)«nt*  It  is  )iQt  cHUf  in  p6piiT 
Jar/ or  republican  gpyernm^nts,  where  they  io 

iweU  \inderftand  the  foft  word  liberty.  And  where 
thqr  axe  naturally  io  fond  of  feeling  its  mildaefs^ 
.It  h  therefore  the  moft  fcnfibic  of  all  blefling^ 
^nd  that  ^hi$:h  may  t^alance  ^  others*  It  i$ 
for  thpfe  reafoxis  without  doubt,  that  the  author 
of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  fays,  "That  iff  a  fmall  terri- 
tory fb^e  muft  he  a  great  degree  of  felicity  for  gain^ 
fng  a  great  pfjmiativn.  It  vms^  adds  he,  jfifer  cnfif 
^tk  the  Qreeks^  wbp  without  ct^/lkig/efif  fortff 
folonies  %  they  f$li  thmfdv^  for  foUHers  as  tkf 
Sw j^  d^  at  pr^fens  \  mt^ing  9!^  HigkSed  ib^ 
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€ouId  prevent  the  Uo  grtat  nadtipUcation  of  ebil* 
dren*. 

Wc  have  faid  that  there  are  caufes  of  popular 
fioffj  and  of  depopulatien^  which  participate  of  th^ 
moral  and  the  phyJicaU  ^nd  which  might  be 
properly  called  poUtical  caufes^  thofe  which  refult 
from  a  £xed  fyftem,  or  from  the  general  regu^ 
lations  of  a  ftate,  whereof  the  efFcft  is  neceflarily 
to  augment  or  diminifh  the  number  of  citizens* 
Thus  the  advantages  which  belonged  by  the 
'Julian  Laws  to  'married  men,  and  thofe  who  had 
children ;  and  the  fame  with  the  pains  and  de. 
privations  decreed  agdnft  celibacy,  are  to  be 
confidered  as  means  conceited  ly  prudence,  as 
in  ttkdt  they  were  dcGgned  ^r  defar  and  Aur 
pi/iuSy  for  repairing  the  breaches  that  had  been 
made  by  the  civil  wars,  and  the  proscriptions. 

If  we  compare  thofe  laws  with  the  others  which 
granted  the  rights  of  children  (o  yeftals,  we  fhall 
find  a  furprifing  cofttraft ;  thofe  which  granted 
a  pre-eminence  to  celibacy  balanced  and  weak-r 
cned,  at  leaft  in  that  refped,  the  privileges  which 
the  other  jaws  graiited  to  marriage. 
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^  M.  de  M^niifquieu  would  perfiaps  have  expvefied 
himfelf  in  other  terms,  had  he  been  better  inftrufte^ 
in  the  cohftitution  of  the  Smfs  republi^ks,  ap^  cbg 
ipotjves  of  their  politicks. 
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WjB  may  fay  the  fame  of  the  catholick  ftates, 
^here  Icgifladon  favours  marri^,  while  the 
jf^cclefiaftieal  cbnftitution  neglects  nothing  for 
tjturning  the  attention  towards  the  great  benefit 
granted  to  celibacy. 

We  may  further  place  in  the  clafs  of  mixed 
<:aufes,  thofe  which  attrafl:  or  favour  fcfpulation^ 
by  the  gracious  reception  given  to  ftrangers^ 
who  fc^k  a  new  country,  the  privilege,  the 
favours,  and  the  afliftance  which  good  politicks 
as  well  as  charity,  grants  in  certain  cafes  to  thofe 
pew  eftablifliments  xhat  have  been  made  by  all 
the  proteftant  powers,  in  favour  of  the  profeffors 
.of  their  religjon,  that  are  pcrfecuted  in  divers 
ftates  on  account  of  religion.  And  for  the  fame . 
reafbn,  we  may  place  in  the  clals  of  tnixt  caufts 
jof  depopulation  of  a  ftate^  xeguktions  which  lay 
too  burthcnfdme  rcftridtions  on  the  reception  of 
ftrangcrs,  preventing  great  numbers  of  good 
Jubjefts  from  eftablifhing  themfelves;  which 
impofc  too  fcvere  laws  on  thofe  who  would  exer- 
cife  their  talents,  and  their  induftry,  engaging 
them  thereby  to  feck  for  other  retreats. 

There  are  few  ftate^  that  have  riot  opened 
their  eyes  to  a  manifeft  depopulation  caufed  by 
publick  calamities ;  fuch  are.  the  wars  which 
have  laid  wafte  Germany  j  the  plague  of  Marfeilks 
Ijn  i^ZQ'y  the  mortality  which  aftually  afflifted 
(be  pity  pf  Naples,  and  its  tcrritgry.    But  theoe 

3  *  ^^^ 
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are  ftates  wkcrdn  vejy  little  attention  is  given 
to  the  flow  and  hidden  caufes  that  undermine 
population^  or  which  prevents  it  from  being  re*- 
eftabliflied.  How  many  ages  have  not  pafled 
on  the  barbarifm  of  Europe  entire.  What  genius, 
'what  abilities,  and  what  perfeverance  were  exerted 
.by  PiOr  the  Greats  to  draw  forth  his  country 
.from  it !  Can  we  doubt,  that  a  people  tyrannized 
over  by  their  kings,  by  their  clergy,  and  their 
nobility,  held  in  flavery,  in  ignorance,  and  in 
dk  profbund  humiliation,  which  prevented  them 
from  thinking,  were  not  far  removed  from 
forming  any  o£  thole  noble  and  uieflil  enter- 
prizes,  which  demand  liberty  and  courage,  and 
.  which  can  only  be  formed  in  the  heart  of  wel« 
fare,  or  in  the  hope  of  rendering  themfelves 
happy.  Hence  this  empire  reckons  not  more 
fubjefb  than  Fran^ey  and  what  fubjeds  are  they 
ia  compari&n  with  thofib  who  have  knowledge 
and  indyftry !  What  fubje£U  for  railing  families, 
and  for  placing  them  in  a  ftate  of  extending 
themfelv^,  and  becoming  ufeful  1  This  fingk 
exan^pl^  fuffices  to  make  us  feel,  (hat  the  ftace 
«0f  barb^riim,  oxnmonly  defticute  of  knowledge, 
inannors,  and  condvidb,  deprived  of  boned  li-r 
berty,  cannot  but  bring  on  a  i^^te  of  d^lenlion 
jind  depopulation,    - 

Grofs  ignorance  is  a  degree  and  ^  branch  of 
this  barb^rifmi  a|i4  ^%  the  f^mc  tim^  an  obilacje 

to 
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CD  population,  in  leaving  men  unknowing  of  the 
moft  rational  cuftoms,  ihd  various  means  of 
rendering  tliemfdves  happy ;  the  torpid  (tiitc  is 
which  it  leaves  all  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  fs^ 
yours  neither  art  nor  enterprize  j  Mt  even  that 
of  agriculture,  although  it  isib  fimple  in  appear«^ 
ance,  that  it  &ems  to  want  onljr  the  ftre^th  of 
the  body  for  bdog  exercifed.  The  groi&eib 
which  accompanies  this  barbarifm,  fympatbi^a 
neither  with  induftry,  nor  with  manners.  In  chis 
ftate  of  inanity^  what  men  dould  communkatc 
to  a  family  what  it  wanted,  or  ^ve  enlight- 
ened dine£tio08  to  childrei^  on  the  beft  con* 
dud  to  be  Allowed  ?  Subjedbs  <3f  this  fore 
refemble  lands  left  waite,  which  wait  for  cukure^; 
in  ordo-  to  produce  crops. .  It  tjiereibre  follows, 
that  a  good  edtication  becomes  the  only  means 
driving,  thrai  a  value ;  and  in  this  fenib,  edu- 
ction, becomes  a  conqueft  over  baibadih) ;  aai 
the  culture  of  Waile  lands  becomes  a  cooqucft 
over  fterility*  I  fay  funhcr^  that  it  is  only  in 
railing  each  nun  accordii^  to  bis  ftate,  that^ 
^ves  him  the  moft  certain  means  of  living  happy^* 
and  <^  tranfmitdng  this  education,  and  tkac 
welfare  from  race  to  race,  and  of  turning  bh 
duldren  on  dut  Gde  for  which  they  arc  moft 
proper;  but  funher,  this  education  gives  the 
ftate^  in  feme  fort,  fubjeds  which  it  had  not, 
by  rendering  them  more  aftive,  •  niwe;  capable^ 

z  and 
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md  more  laborious*    Such  fubjc£b  will,  without: 
iear,  and  without  inquietude,  fee  their  families 
augment :  but  the  people  left  in  grofe  ignorance^ 
become  always  miferable,  a  charge  the  one  tar 
the  other,  to  the  Hate,  and  to  themfelves*     i 
lay  therefore,  without  fear  of  mift^e^  ttet  the 
good  education  of  fubjefts  of  the  two  laft  ordfers/ 
makes  population  Hourifb  as  well  as  agriculture  ^ 
and  the  arts,  as  the  introduction  to  the  fciences 
in  favour  of  men  of  a  fupcrior  clafs ;   and  if 
we  would  grant  the  fame  favour  to  all  thofe 
who  are  fufceptible,    we  (hould  produce  the 
greatefi:  and  moft  folid  advantages,  by  immedi- 
ately rendering  fiieh  a  ftate  neceflary  and  reiped- 
able  to  the  other  nations* 

If  barbarifm  and  grofs  ignorance  contribute 
in  a  filent  manner,  indiredly,  but  very  power- 
fully, to  depopulation,  mifery  and  begging  ought- 
not  lefs  to  be  the  object  of  the  cares  of  a  wife 
Icgiflatioii,  as  one  of  the  moral  caufes  the  mo(t 
fatal  to  the  publick  good  ;  above  all,  when  this 
mifcry  comes  to  be  the  natural  effeft  of  deljau- 
chery,  diiHpation,  and  of  a  conduA  undoubtedly 
evil.  This  mifchief  arifes  from  a  depravation 
of  manners,  which  we  cannot  be  too  induftrious 
in  feeking  to  eradicate,  by  turning  them  to 
agriculture  with  a  new  vigour,  and  by  ufing  all 
the  arts  and  means  of  making  them  contribute 
to  its  perfe£tion« 

Mendicity 
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Mendicity   is  a  gangrene  which   conrusie&' 
all,   becaufe  it  not  only  fupprefles  workmen^ 

bat  extinguifhes  the  tafte  for  labour:     There 
is  a  fentiment  of  honour,   without  which  thd 
people  can  never    do  what  they  ought  wkh 
fidelity  and  emulation.     In  diftinguifhing  there-, 
fore  the  truly  unfortunate,  (always  worthy  of 
publick  ai&ftance)  from  thofe  who  are  become' 
uniformly  fb  from  their  own  fault,  I  fay  that  the' 
fird:  merit  compafTion,  and  they  ought  to  be  die* 
objedt  of  thofe  means  full  of  humanity,  which 
may  replace  them  in  a  ftate  of  rendering  them- 
felves  ufeful  to  their  country^  the  lail  ought  to* 
be  the  objedts  of  a  charitable  rigour,  which  may 
force  them  to  labours  which  they  are  in  a  ftate 
of  fupporting.     The  voluntary  inability,   and 
robuft  beggary,  can  never  find  reiburces  in  a 
ftate  whofe  policy  is  good,  from  the  care  of  fur- 
ni(hing  occupations.    The  care  of  removing  thb . 
evil  is  one  of  the  moft  worthy  the  attention  of 
legiflation,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  communities. : 
Agriculture  cannot  but  gain  muc^  from  thb- 
unhappy  habit  being  extinguilhed.     If  at  the 
fame  time  we  captivate  to  labour  thofe  who  re-- 
fufed  it  before,  and  employ  in  good  time  the. 
following  generation,  idlenefs  would  nearly  be 
baniflied.    What  acknowledgments  are  not  due 
to  thofe  excellent  patriots,  who  firft  conceived 
and  executed  a  plan  fo  ufeful  and  fo  honourable, . 

'  .'  .  for 
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tor  the  piiccs  udiicb  zStaallkf  c^ferve  k  f  ^Whaf 
foidmeflit  of  a  Hvdf  gratitudt  ought  wc  not  to 
hitve  td  a  £>?«reigii«  who  renders  fach  efUblKb- 
iiK3it9  fndre  ila^  by  Ina  booef^&i^ns  ^ 

Such  am  the  principd  moral  caufes  of  depo« 
pukOQti  miOng  A  people;  it  caooot  hide  itkVi 
when  found  in  aU  the  otders.  Luxury  aad  ioft^ 
sic6  aie  M  e¥JI  among  clatfea  oipre  deyau^  ^ 
but  tbejr  fpi?4d  to  peribns  of  kw  eibitf^  and 
and  bring  On  indokuce  and  begg^uy.  Thb 
matter  has  bem  fi>  often  ^reniod,  that  I  IhaU  only 
add  two  or  three  eonfideration»)  nelative  to  thflr 
aftual  iiibjbd  of  dopopiilacion* 

The  firji  is,  that  undoubtedly  an  escdi:  id', 
cspenoe,  and  an  inomoderate  tafte  for  ea6  and 
{Asafurea,  rtmove  from  marriage  *  by  a  drpo^ 
of  the  burthetitfig  duties^  and  the  espenotsto  be* 
fuftainod,  kurompadble  wkh  the  £ifliioQ  of  living 
faniliiimly,  or  iroloptuodfly.  The  pfeafuie  cjf; 
hflnringa&miytoraifeandeftabttlhi  b- nothings 
in  csompanfim.  That  hope  is  i«iloiinoed«  coflh. 
oeiTOd  flowly,  m  limitedi 
*  thtfecQndh^  .that  the  idea  of  hlicucy  being  a 
rdbttv^e  idea,  fnch  expenoe  aa  becoffiea  the  k>weft  * 
dq^ee  of  luxury  in  acity  of  cx»imerce,  is  found' 

as 


*  Nature  (fays.M.  de  Montefquieu)  carries  us  te 
marriage^  when  it  is  not  pepped  bj  the  Sfficuky  rffuh^ 
J^nce^    9>.  xiii.  ch.  x- 
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to  high  a  degree  of  luxury  and  prodigality  in  i 
^  country,  where  they  have  few  or  no  meamr  of 
repairing.  In  a  lea^port,  or  by  the  fide  of  a 
rich  manufafhire,  luxury  becomes  the  natural 
fucceflion  of  opulence  daily  augmenting^  and  att 
the  price  of  ability  and  labour.  Ih  a  countrj^ 
iKrhich  has  only  the  produce  of  the  lands,  fruga- 
lity and  fpariiignefs ;  a  (ingle  branch  of  luxury 
inay  be  ruinousi 

The  third  is^  that  the  tafte  for  eafe,  pleafure,' 

and  a  fort  of  luxury,  is  fo  contagious,  that  it 

gains  in  all  ftates,  even  in  thofe  which  are  not 

made  for  tailing  it  in  fuch  a  manner  and  in 

'iuch  a  degree. 

Moft  of  thofe  who  li^e  uniformly  by  thtit 
psuns,  and  who  place  the  reft  of  their  profit  ia 
faving  for  their  family,  would  at  prefent  have 
part  in  the  entertainments  of  good  chear  and 
pleafure«  The  exhaufted  ftate  brought  on  by 
thefe  divers  taftes,  is  but  tooienfible:  expanded 
among  various  artizans,  they  gain  ihfenfibly  the 
firmer  whom  it  debauches  from  his  fituation^ 
and  this  low  luxury,  which  is  fcarcely  any  thing 
in  appearance^  removes  them  by  little  and  little 
from  a  hard  life  of  cares  ^  which  cantnot  fail  of 
enervating  agriculture.  t 

This  luxury  which  feenis  fo  trifling,  in  its 
eJBfe&s  is  very  great.  It  gives  envy  to  thofe  who. 
do  not  enjoy  it,  and  effeminacy  to  thofe  who  do. 

F  f  It 


k  Taps  in  krgm  ^  mojft  confidoc^bk  {o^utte^ 
TUs  diflipaeiort  borc^rnog  oa  corruptaba  ^ 
tDWO0rs»  !rcoiP¥9ft .  fnmi.  ma^^^^  ^  vi^lM 
iartiea  to  k^  bgr  iihe  charms;  whjcb  are  ^^^chje4 
ip:  fcgulaj^ty  an^  ijOrtiQceiice  v  4nd  it  is  c«f taia» 
ibM  a  pwfeftiiD.  Q€|*b^>^  Wba  is  held  daw»  kjf 
I^rtifiifinv  .i»C0fftes  iogviial^ly  the  pioral  (^ 
Tcry  vicious)  caufe  of  a  great  djepopalatton-^  i( 
(bea  certaloly  rcfi^lts  £roni  it.  ' 

'  A  oopfifterdble  dimiautipn  i^  the  ntimber  of 
marriages.  . 

'  Man-iageS'-kte,.  aod  unftuitfid^  or  in  wh^c^k  A 
prudence ,  unknown  to  our  anceftor^  Umics  th6 

number  of  chjjid£a(i}  accor^g  as  th^  fad^r  or 
mother  dc£f 4.  it^.'  ' 

Many  ctQigrati6Qs>  i»)o/e  frequQ^t  in  fXi  or4w 
Isr  decking  die«r  fortunes^ 

For  ftoppiag  rfje  ptfogrcfo  of  aa  evil,  whid^ 
^ay.  became  ^ceiicc,  kgi&itiojn  ha9  diiE^s  m^^y 
i^hid^  I  Aiall  .cintfvic  n^yfelf  witb  iodicai^g, 
apcortia|^.t0iihe':abuBdaaceof  my'^'ibji^^^  atijiA 
1[^  bDmids  whrcb  this  diicoucfe  oiiigitf  to  h^iner 
'  IVh^eVdr  tbetce- is  an  evil,  txK>ral  or  pbyfieaii^ 
xb^  iombaty  ^e^'fliolild  go  to  «be  fource^  witbwafi 
ftopping  to  palliate  it ;  and  in.  the  cafe  of- ^hick 
yfb  tt#e  :^c«kingy  it  is  n^t  fu<kicat  to  re- 
j«%fi  thofe  wbo  li^  in  an  eitce&  confiraiy  to 
fr9gality,  raodefty^  and  the  meafurc?  agrceaWf 

to 


10  f$ck  jAft(2r:  we  tiKiy  m^ke  fumptiiarir  Uws* 

inell  eonfiderffdi  which  w^U  force  at  I^nfti^fi 

who  och^Wife  wpuld  noc,  contain  their  i^^os^i 

tttid  whfch  will  pravenc  many  men  rpiniRg.^btif}^ 

^Ivfi^'  t>y  imi(apOfl«    i^ut  this  wife  rigpur  b  n9S 

fe^ieat,  if  wc  wouljd  ieek  at  the  fafrje  t^iie^ 

|9  form  a  niew  generation,  in  whic{i  the  ^ti^^t 

USHiqnera  ar^  to  be  r^-eft^bliihed.    I  kqpw  zipi; 

if  this  ^fpterprize  would  become  entirely  chifn^-^. 

rical ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  might  be, 

dgme,  ^  lea^  in  part,  by  an  jeduc^tion  n|Dre' 

attentive  to  give  th^  principles  and  habit  ,qf  ^ 

frugal  and  l^Jjoriou?  life,  and  by  the  ewmple 

of  a  certain  number  of  families  of  divers  orders, 

lyho  diflinguifli  themfelves  by.  a  way  of  liying^ 

as  fimple,  as  modeft,  and  as  ufefully  employed 

^  poQilj^le ;  to  wluch  I  m^y  add,  that  thofe  who 

CQOdwflb  tihemfelves  in   fhis  manjrjer  by  reafon^ 

aad  ryft^»  inftcad  of  being  |efs  confidered  thgni. 

4 

Oth^r9»  ought  t.9.  be  mote.  If  at  any  time  we 
ice  eilf^snd  f^v^qr  attached  ^  (\xoh  a  condu^ai 
and  «ip9«^m»  ^f  this  0j^ri»^r,  ic  wQiuld  f^sri^; 
aM^neflt  the  mimber^ 

Re%a9»ig  the  dimtirtitioR  of  mmbff^  s  \x^ 
li4e9.i:h$irjf|?tyrnk^jril^Ably  in  propojruda^ajf 
the  rifc$  aipd  d^e6b  ^f  which  I  ftaye  ^oken^ 
zm  corrqQi^  %  legifl#ftpa  mig^t  (fmik^  thegj^ 
and  gr^  ^wt^Ml  fa\rpuF&  to  ^airriage  ^  frther  ^y . 

fm?pr^i3«lg.|b«ws  of  tl»e  char^  sjtagM  t9.  t*if. 

Viz  permiffion 
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permiffioh  of  manying;  or  by  grandng  fttntt 
privil^es  to  marriage }  or  ibme  advantage  to 
the  number  of  children,  in  imitation  of  the 
Rman  lairs,  without  however  following  thmi 
in  the  punifiunents  and  penalties  againft  thofe 
who  had  none,  or  were  unmarried,  or  at  kaft 
who  fivcd  in  an  avowed  liberrinifm ;  the  laws 
ought  never  to  be  fevere,  nor  ought  they  to  be 

in  fuch  matters  coercive  but  exckadve  and 
encouraging. 

The  article  of  emgratiMs  is  delicate,  and 
demands  diftindtions  iil  the  way  of  treating  the 

tnofl:  confiderable  variations  of  conduft. 

I.  I  fay  firft,  of  diftinSions ;  becaufe  that  all 
traniport,  and  abfence  of  mhabitants  from  a 
country,  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  emigra- 
tion ;  not  only  from  there  bdng  no  law  whkh 
iritcrdi6b  it,  except  in  the  countries  whtere  the 
fubjed  is  fixed  to  the  land  by  a  corpofd  fervi- 
cude,  in  which  he  may  be  brought  back  by 
force ;  which  is  a  remnant  of  the  antient  xy* 
ranny :  I  do  not  only  fay,  that  there  is  no  hw 
which  prevents  it  in  countries  where  they  .enjoy 
an  honeft  liberty ;  but  thefe  goings  forth<]f  the 
people  are  advantageous  in  nuiny  re^xfb  v  to 
young  men,  by  evaporating  die  fire  of  youiK 
and  for  gaining  a' knowledge  of  the  mamttn.  of 
cthernations;  to  btfiers,  fat  cultivating  their 
talents,  and  perfeftii^  tbemielves  u^  Ibme  art. 
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in  places  where  they  can  have  more  affiilance. 
Although  all  who  part  in  this  manner  do  not 
return  to  their  country,  it  is  inconteftible  that 
choie  who  do  return  ^e  commonly  more  able, 
and  more  ufeful  to  themfelves.  Thoie  who  go 
to  foreign  parts,  to  open  new  branches  of  com- 
merce, or  to  procure  new  correfpondencics,  ar^ 
not  lefs  fa.  Although  a  great  number  of  thofe 
who  go  to  make  their  fortune,  are  difappointed^ 
yet  it  is  found  from  time  to  time,  that  there  are 
real  and  confiderable  fortunes,  made^  it  is  this 
which  engages  other  fubjeAs  who  have  leis  abili- 
ties, to  imitate  them ;  ibmetimes  they  make  a  chain 
of  ufeful  eftabliihments ;  a  man  fo  eftablifhed, 
may  be  able  to  give  to  his  countrymen  a  fupport 
and  facility  of  placing  their  families  at  eale* 
In  general,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  feek 
what  is  wanting  among  ourfelves ;  above  all, 
when  the  country  where  he  was  bom,  is  found 
deftitute  of  the  means  of  augmenting  its  weU 
fere,  or  of  raifmg  a  family  5  or  the  fame  when 
he  finds  in  bimfelf  talents  which  might  as  well 
be  extinginfhed  as  to  remain  at  home. 

It  is  therefore  plain,  that  the  going  forth  of 
men  from  their  country  is  not  always  4ifadvani 
tageous,  when  it  is  a  confequence  of  an  hone(^ 
fibeny,  and  ought  not  prc^rly  fpeaking,  to  be 
called  an  emigration^  which  is  abandoning  one^s 
pative  country  with  a  defign  to  quit  it  for  evcr^ 
»  F  f  3  .         which 
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which  is  rarely  the  cafe  or  defign  of  tho^  nrfaq 
inhabit  Smtzerlan4^  for  whom  its  citizens  and 
lt$  inhabitants  in  general,  have  an  aiFe&ion^ 
Kor  is  it  cuftomary  to  call  an  em^ration  the 
iranfpbntation  of  ibme  families  ii  it  is  only  ^ 
jgre^t  number  that  can  beconie  a  fubje^):  of 
iblicitude  \  for  in  that  cafe  it  is  natural  to  fup- 
poie,  that  thc^e  who  leave  a  co^ptry  dear  to  itf 
inhabitants,  will  return  fooner  or  later ;  (he  one 
^ith  a  wife,  whom  they  defire  to  place  at  eafe^ 
and  the  other  with  the  honouralile  fruits  c^  their 
induftry  and  their  labours. 

But  fuppofe,  that  by  a  fpccies  of  pontagion^ 

a  peopte  through  difguil  at  their  fituation,  of 

ambition,  fired  by  the  fuccefs  of  ibme  fellow 

Qountryman,  we  fhould  fee  a  fort  of  emigrfltioD, 

confiderable  enough   for  making  a  void,  and 

capable  of  occafioning  qthers,  in  this  ^afe  thQ 

arbiters  of  legiflacion  muft  afTviredly  be  fenfible^ 

that  it  is  not  by  ftrokes  of  authority  that  we  mufl 

jfeek  to  flop  the  evil,  which  would  be  an  almoft 

fure  means  of  augmenting  jt  \  the  lively  impref^r 

fion  made  by  all  reftrain^  againft  natural  liberty^ 

could  not  but  produce  a  very   bad  eSc&  %  a 

|lroke  which  would  give  to  thofe  who  h*i  the 

jeafl  idea  of  quitting  their  country  abfolutely^ 

^par^nt  advantages,   morq  con0dfrable    thai^ 

thofe  they  firfl  hoped.    It  feems  to  me,  that  the 

mcfipB  employed  again|l  this  <?Yi|  ou^ht  to  be 

"'  '     '^  ^      '   "      '       •    p;id, 
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mild^  BM  the  caufe.of  it  is  the  hope  tf  welfaret 
"vrhich.  caumot  be  overcome  bat  hf  a  real  wel« 
fam.    We  muft  in  fuch  ca&siy  bppofe  <o  th^ 
aftra^ioh  of  this  proipedl:^  often  de^eit^iU  odie^ 
iSHi^dMoBs  tnort  powerful,   cap^ft^ie  of  ^ving 
the«Ai «  p^^tktnct  to  their  nactiVe  couottry* 
*:  Aiteoiig    theft  divers  kirtds  ^f  -  femigrariohs^* 
diere  is  one^  whi^h  it  is  difiicuh  not  to  foreiov 
beeai^fe  its  prjpici^le  acts  ftrongty  every   day, 
and  ia  the  Jheker  of  an  authorized  fyftem.    This 
prkidple  is  the  mifitary  tafte  of  the.  nation; 
^nd  the  {fAtm  which  favours  it,  chat  o£  letting, 
WiOps  to  varioilfS'  prino^,  withr  whtom  the .  rb* 
pat^cks  ^  Swiizerknd  dxc  in  treaties  of  jadtlianGe;, 
Xhis  kind  of  enfngrationv  t6  which  th^  fubje^t 
ate  inyitcd  by  the  permifitoii  of  ^nr<)Uiflg  theflft 
lor  ioldiers^  a  proof  of  antieht  population,  b^ 
isnStAy  exhau^  the  pre&i^u:.    Smt^^l^ndy  was. 
wttiiout  doubt  more  in  a  flaJbe  t)£  m^ii^  thi& 
6cFifice  in  formef  times,  as  we  fee  by  biftory,  and 
1^  armies  (he  fqst  iim)  Italy ;  but  at  prbfenc  i| 
appears  to  be  far  removed  from,  regorging  wkh 
inhabicantSk   '  She  is  k&  popuk>iis^  becaufe  fltii 
has  f^wer  n^arHna^es^,  iKMr  do^  We  fe^aliy  more  of 
thoTen^merom  faniilie9,  fo  *comiitam  heretofore^ 
with  whom  the  father  laboured,  fimfting  to  their 
fttengthv  under  Providence:    thenc  is   anothdr 
eaufe  #hich  ithdei^~ilf)ore  viiU>leL.ithe  want  of 
men  from  d»  ferviee-,  it  is^  that  hewtdfore  wai^ 

F  f  4  W4f 
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was  pfedominant,  and  £ivourable  to  the  aatiQir; 
thoie  who  letumed  and  thofe  who  remdned  ia 
dieir  Gountiyy  knew  no  other  oocDpadon  than 
that  of  arms^  except  the  culture  of  the  wealth, 
^d  the  care  of  their  cackle.  They  were  gt  the 
fanie  tiooe  fo  attached  to  their  country,  that  they 
bad  the  moil  Uvely  pleafii»e  ^  living  in  the 
midft  of  their  families :  but  at  prefea{:  their  view; 
are  extended  tq  many  more  objecSts.  The  aits 
employ  more  men,  and  commerce  i^  confid^rably 
extended.  The  Swifi  haye  furmomted  the  re;^ 
pugnance  with  which  diey  Hved  at  a  diftancc 
from  their  fairs^  they  arc  ^read  through  divers 
countrks  of  Eurcpf^  and  various  odier  parts  of 
the  world ;  from  whence  ic  manifeiUy  reibks, 
that  th^  military  fenrice  employs  nKM-e  men  than 
heretofore  %  a  good  part  of  thefe  men  muft  nc^ 
cefl^ily  be  taken  from  agricdtnre  \  and  in  fffic£b» 
there  are  few  recruks  whk:h  aie  not  rat&d  among 
the  labourer^  and  vignerons,  the  la(s  of  ^hak 
jrobuft  fQos  leaves  them  to  languifb  and  alinpft 
renounce  their  labour;  the  pay  of  thefe  ypung 
foldiers  is  no  recompence.  It  is  dip  choice  of 
youth  that  enroll  th|?mielves,  and  a  part  never 
return.  Whw  wejoin  to  this,  tl*eabufcs  wirii- 
Qut  number,  ^  the  irreparable  lofscaufed  by 
the  fcrvicps  not  avowed,  .by  means  of  a  ftfong 
engagement  to  which  they  aie  tempted,. carry  4)(f 
filendy  thoufaQds  of  va^n  from  their  counoyt 
3-  *        '        '    '"'     ^  "  We 
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We  canaot  doubt  of  this  truth/ it  1%  that  ia 
general,  many  parts  <^  Smiiztrland  are  not  in  a 
jQBte  of  being  fo  prodigal  of  their  blood,  and  of 
giving  fubjeffcs  that  ought  not  to  be  fuperfluOMSi 
to  fervc  foreigners. 

I  make  on  this  occafion,  'one  refledion  which, 
tommon  as  it  may  be,  may  not  haveftruck  thofe 
fi?flkiently  who  feel  the  influence. 

Switzerland^  by  a  fingular  favour  ci  Provir 
dence,  and  by  the  eifcft  of  a  balance,  of  which 
ihis  good  Providence  holds  the  equilibrium, 
never  makes  war  for  herfelf ;  neverthelcfs  there 
is  fcarcely  any  war  in  which  her  troops  are  not 
employed,  and  hardly  any  caufe  that  does  not 
e^^ufl  her.  That  which  an  antient  writer  faid 
of  the  Gauls^  nullum  helium  fine  milite  GaUoy  is 
true  to  a  lector  with  our  natjbh;  and  ft  is  too 
pommon  by  ^he  greatest  fatality^  that  the  S^ufnji 
troops  find  themfelves  oppqfed  to  one  another, 
^nd  in  the  fatal  necefiity  of  deftroying  each  other, 
as  ifras  the  cafe  at  RamUlieSy  and  as  it  was  on 
the  point  of  being  at  Fontency. 

From  hence  it  refults,  that  notwithftanding  the 
profound  peace  enjoyed  in  our  happy  climate, 
Switzerland  experiences  almqft  always,  in  relpeft 
of  population^  the  lofles  and  dilgraccs  of  war, 
unlefs  peace  he  general,  which  is  very  rajre,  .and 
.pever  of  long  duration.  And  as  the  national 
ttobps  always  ferve  in  climates  different  fix>ni 

their 
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their  own,  it  is  inevitable  that  mahdies^  joined* 
ti^ith  defemdnn  and  6ther  accidents^  muft  make 
great  diminutions ;  when  all  is  well  confidetedy 
*t  will  be  fbimd  periiaps,  that  even  the  avowed 
fervices,  coft  the  nation  more  men,  than  if  ihe 
had  fihom  time  to  ttm^  maintained  wars  on  her 
own  account. 

I  am  on  my  guard  not  to  carry  my  obierva- 
tions  on  this  fubjeft  too  far ;  but  I  liad  it  not  m 
rhy  powtr  to  omit  this  fource  of  depopulation^ 
which  ought  naturally  to  produce  a  void  in 
agriculture  more  than  any  other;  and  which 
ihould  invite  it  the  fame  timcj  fcrioufly  to  rcfleft 
upon  the  means  of  repairing  it. 

It  is  for  legiflation  to  compare  the  caufe^ 
which  exhaqft  a  people,  with  the  means  in  its 
power  of  filling  the  voids;  but  from  the  time 
this  balance  becomes  exa6b,  when  the  c^uies 
which  depopulate  arc  vno&  ftrong,  it  only  re-^ 
plains  to  examine  in  what  manner  th^  can  ren» 
der  to  their  country  a  return  for  what  they  have 
fufFcrcd  by  the  divert  canals,  which  have  depo^ 
pulated  them.  The  moft  natural  means  wtth-r 
out  doubt  ?re  the  readicft,  if  they  are  powerful 
enough ;  whatever  exhaufts  the  refoqrccs  in  the 
interior  of  the  ftate,  by  divers  ways  which  I 
have  indicated-,  either  in  corjefting  the  vicca 
which  weaken ;  or  ncglcfting  nothing  to  repre^ 
gbqfo  J  eftabpfliing  the  amient  manners » aittacfe* 
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jog  favours  and  encouragements  to  tnarriage  1 
isiproving  education)  excitiilg  to  labour  1  fa» 
vouriQg  honed  entei^prizds  ;  aiid  muiciplyii^ 
Y^<3ever  may  add  to  refources. 
^  If  it  w^  poffible  for  a  nation  to  keep  itfel^ 
free  from  any  mixture,  it  is  undoubted  that  it 
would  better  prcferve  its  manners.,  and  its  cha^ 
ra^len  A  nation,.  Ample,  frugal,  laborious^ 
faithful,  valiant,  runs  the  rifque  of  d^gen^rating^ 
and  of  tecoming  an  aggregate  body  of  all  other 
iiations*  The  Greeks  would  have  been  in  pain  for 
their  Ubotyi  if  the  Pfrjiam  had  been  admitted 
to.  the  rank  of  their  citizens.  Moil  of  the  cicle^ 
of  Switzerland^  above  all,  the  foveretgn  ones^ 
pever  adcnit  princes.  There  fliouki  in  geno'al 
be  the  fame  diftance  with  foreign  women,,  who, 
ifi&nfibly  aker  manners,  by  their  commerce* 
9SiA  more  ftiU  by  die  Qdtfcatkm  of  their  children. 
^mkr  &id,  in  fpeaking  of  the  cantons  that  h;sd 
no  cities,  Uri^  SctioiiZy.  Undtrvald^  that  oon^ 
ymatc  admitted  to  advi&  the  people  but  citizei^ 
of.  the  country :  when  acpordihg  to  the  ^ntienl^ 
cuftom  of  their,  anceftors,  they  efcap^  new  tmii% 
tgufcs^  they  therein  guar^noed  their  repyblidfc* 
from  changes  which  alter  the  conftitution }  .bu% 
fieverthelefs,  there  are  numbers  of  inb^bi):ant^^ 
veteribus  colonis  novos  admifcere  ml^ni  (fays  Simleif\ 
]pt  calls  them  celoni^  becaufe  the  privledge4 
fitijsei^  >yer?  the  fao^^  p  |hf  an^i?Rt  QMkivators^ 
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as  the  individuak  of  colonies  are  only  cukivar 
tors  newly  coUefted.  It  is  not  furprizing,  that  the 
republicks  who  had  bought  their  liberty  at  ther 
price  of  their  blood,  and  by  fuch  great  exploits, 
Ihould  fear  to  fee  weakened  in  their  own  bofoms, 
patriotifm,  the  fpirit  of  union,  and  the  love  of 
liberty  j  that  they  Ihould  apprehend  foreigners, 
becoming  citizens,  would  alter  their  manners^ 
their  laws,  their  coftoms,  their  views,  and  their 
policy^  •  This  fear  appears  to  be  very  natural, 
above  all^  in  fmall  ftates,  whofe  conftituiioii  is 
purely  popular.  But  to  confider  ftates  in  gene* 
ral,  and  countries  of  a*  greater  extent  for  prderv* 
ing  the  patriotic  genius  in  its  purity,  we  mqft 
fuppofe  alterations  which  the  iear  cannot  prevent, 
and  which  would  be  introduced  by  a  number  gi 
other  paths,  fuch  as  th;  mi^tary  fervice  of  other 
nations,  travels,  commerce,  the  refidence  qS 
ftrangers,  the  connexions  and  marriages  that 
are  formed  with  diem-  It  muft  be  fuppo&d 
alfo^  that  a  nation  might  ^in  by  an  alliance 
with  foreign  manners,  which  might  come  to 
temper  courage  with  politenefs,  unite  a  ta&c  to 
agriculture  and  the  arts^  regnement  ^q  induffayi 
probity  and  candour. 

But  fuppoie  they  were  to  loie  more  than  they 
gained  by  fuch  a  mixture,  fuch  meafures  muft 
be  taken  that  the  people  ihould  preferve  tho 
Siumbefs  neceiTary  for  their  welfare,   without 

de|)ending 
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depeinding  on  ftrangers;  or  at  lead,  that  the 
fupply  wanted  came  by  fuch  infenfiblc  pix^ret 
fions^  as  not  to  change  the  mafs  of  the  people^ 
theif  nature  or  charaAer. 

It  mud  be  agreed  that  the  con{iderations^  die 
maxiois,  and  the  procefi^s,  ought  to  be  much 
varied,  according  as  the  people  <^  which  we 
(peak  are  rich  or  poor ;  the  foil  naturally  fruitful 
or  fterile;  proper  for  commerce  or  deprived  of 
that  advantage.  They  {houid  be  varied  sify 
according  to  the  conftitutions  of  the  cities,  ef- 
pecially  the  Ibvcreign  ones,  or  the  habitations  in  a 
country  being  rendered  more  fixed  by  the  pri- 
vilege of  naturalization.  In  general,  there  arc 
few  countries  in  which  ftrangers  do  not  intro- 
duce themielves,  and  particularly  flrangers  of 
the  fame  religion,  Specially  if  they  hav€  talents 
which  they  are  admitted  to  exercife.  But  where 
depopulation  is  fenfibly  felt  5  where  luxury  has 
corrupted  the  antieht  fimplicity,  fired  ambition, 
debafed  fmall  profits ;  .where  more  men  go  forth, 
than  come  in ;  where  the  deaths  gain  ground  on 
the  births  •,  where  in  one  word,  the  natives  of 
the  country  do  not  produce  a  greater  number 
than  are  taken  off  by  death,  military  fervices, 
emigrations,  it  mufi:  neceflarily  fuhmit  to  the 
lois,  and  fee  it  conftantly  increafe,  or  find  a 
balance  to  thofe  who  efcape,  in  the  clafs  of  new 
comers.    There  mult  always  be  many  prefent 

themfelves 
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ihemfelves  in  a  country  where  peace  raignsy 
where  the  government  i%  mild,  where  there  is 
a  freedom  from  impofts,  ho(|>)tality,  and  liberty 
of  exercifing  the  arts,  eafy  accefs  to  rich  and 
induftrious  itrangers,  fo  as  to  attach  them  by 
choice  rather  thap  reftridtions  (  the  more  we  aim 
at  the  general  end  of  this  population,  fo  ufeful 
in  fe  many  refpefts,  and  ft  particularly  neccffary 
to  animate  the  works  of  agriculture,  the  more 
we  augment  produtfts,  and  with  them  the  riches 
•f  which  they  are  the  fource. 
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PART      III. 
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Of  the  Arts  relative  to  Agriculture.       *  •  *' 

IF  population  is  csd^jicial  to  ag^c\dt\|r^ 
siod  if  thi?  arts  ^re  pxoper  fqr  ^ugipenting 
popuhtiw)*  3gw\ikure  e^^pot.l^ut  r^ap  very: 
great  profit  from  the  ftyour  given  to.  the  arts* 
It  is  certain  that  a  country  canntpt  be  populous^ 
and  at  the  fanac  time  "weU  cultiyated,  wit^hout  thft 
artSy  wbidi  augment  confumptiWj  They  prq« 
duce  this  eflfeSt  i(^  tWQ  way^ ;  by  the  i^w^ber  o^ 
lyorl^nie^  thpy  employ,  a^  by  the  number  of 
^tpirers  or  (^  merchants  which  they  draw  iator 

die  country  where  they  are  cultivated. 

The  arts  prefent  a  number  of  objects  which 
iharpen  the  mind,  a;id  folicit  all  the  talents. 
Thefb  mviltipiied  objeAs  dra,w  men  i«  general- 
from  indolence,  idleneis,  ignorance,  and  miiery. 
Uniformity  produces  difguft ;  and  di%uft  with^ 
out  empteym€r>t  produces  the  moft  grofs  vice^. 

The  mechanical  arts  employ  a  clafs  of  meA 
who  hold  the  medium  between  the  labourer 
and  the  merchant.  This  ckfs  is  numerous,  and 
muft  be  employed  in  order  to  be  fupporred. 

The 
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The  favour  granted  to  the  arts  of  this  fpecidf 
augments  this  clafs,  and  thence  favours  the 
market  of  the  farmer. 

A  people  are  only  happy  as  their  occupations 
tend  to  fulfil  the  variotis  wants ;  and  to  exercife 
with  advantage  their  difierent  abilities.    Men 
have  wants»  hoxh  oinecejjityy  utility y  and  agreeablr 
mefs.  If  they  cannot  find  thefe  in  one  country,  thef 
will  ieek  for  them  in  others  ;  and  it  may  happen 
at  the  fame  time,  if  the  artizan  has  not  abundance^ 
a  good  market  at  which  to  buy  his  necefiaries, 
he  will  not  hefitate  to  tranfplant  himfelf  to  other 
countries,  which  offer  thefe  advantages ;  lb  true 
is  it  that  there  mufl  be  a  harmony  between 
wants,  and  the  means  deftined  to  anfwer  them* 
"We  call   agriculture  the  firit  of  the  arcs, 
becaufe  it  fupplies  the  firft  of  wants.  We  Ihould 
recommend  the  practice  therefore  to  all  people, 
as  the  bafis  of  their  welfare,  the  fupport  of  their 
liberty,  the  mother  of  induftry,    the  iburce  of 
publick  profperity,   and  of  all  riches,  fince  it 
fudains  the  arts  and  the  commerce  they  produce^ 
We  ihould  negled  nothing  to  protedt  it,  to  per- 
feA  its  divers  branches ;   not  that  all  oth^r  art» 
fliould  be  facrificed  in  c^er  to  make  that  fiourifh, 
or  that  all  endeavours  (hould  be  condemned  as 
abufes.  If  they  tend  not  to  cultivation.    If  man 
wants  to  be  fed,  he  wants  not  lefs  to  be  cloathed^ 

lodged. 
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lo(}gedi  ierved,  and  alllfted,  according  to  his 
agp,  his  itatc,  and  condition.  Each  of  thefe 
eflential  objefts  is  fubdividcd  into  ari  infinity  of 
brahches^  which  become  neccflary^  in  proportiori 

a3  men  rcmpve  from  barbarifra.  .Luxury,  which 

.     .       .  •     .        •      ••'.'■. 

the  moralifts  condemns  at?  the  very  time  that  they 
enjoy  this  luxury^  augments  the  refined  tafte  foe 
plcrafiires,  and  the  ilhifioA  of  its  wants  forms  a 
good,  .which  auftere  moderation  cannot.  It 
f  eo^ploys  a  dangerous  kifure,'  ^d  icatters  hoards 
which  had  been  amaffed.  It  is  therefore 
neceflam.  that.  the.  asts  fliQuld  be  cultivated, 
an^  , there,  neceffarily  will  bq  fovmd,  gfiuufe^ 
fpr.ay.  ,       . 

We  find  tneir  deftinatiori  extremely  limited^ 
and  are5KU)cmely  bounded  ourfqlves  s  we  ought 
not  £o,Hmit  an  ejatke  order  of  perfpns  to  a  finale 
art,  while  abilities,  fo  to  fpeak^  are,.fbwn  through 
all  the  orders  of  hurmanityv 

If  too  great  a  number  of  nyea  were  enrrployed 
in  .tlje .  culture  of  the  earth,  the  gain  would 
want  eonfumers  >  it  would  partly  perKh  or  fall 
touch  Ijplow'.tte,  price  which  it  oug{xt  naturally^ 
ia  yield  y  thp  f^rmec$.  would  be  repulfed,  and 
the  am  iffelf  of  ag^ulcum  fall  into  a.-  decay  by 
difcourags0)«nt.  Popuktion,-  which  is  fo  necef- 
fary,  demands'  the  zxx&y  which  by  the  variety  of 
their  laj^purs,  anitoai^.eii^loy^  ornament  and^ 
fupport  fociety. 

G  i  m 
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All  thcfc  views  muft  therefore  be  combined ; 
and  a  kind  of  counterpoife  made  among  them, 
which  places  each  kind,  if  not  in  a  perfeft  equi- 
librium, at  kail  upon  an  djuitabie  balance ;  bjr 
means  of  which,  affiftancc  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  want,  a  void  will  not  be  fuffered  without 
filling  it,  the  weak  parts  wilt  be  fortified,  from 
whence  muft  rcfult  the  vigour  and  health  of  the 
body  politick,  asr  the  equilibrium  of  the  folid^ 
ind  the  liquids,  make  die  force  and  the  health 
of  the  body  corporaL 

'  For  compleating  this  fine  idea,  there  is  little 
to'be  done,  but  to  leave  nature  to  aft,  which 
provides  by  the  immenfe  variety  of  abilities,  and 
er  taftes  which  ihe  every  where  expands,  fy  that 
nothing  neleds  to'  bt  neglcfted.  Wii3om,  *in 
leaving  it  to  aft,  may  nevertheleis  affift  it  by  a 
prudent  kgiflationv 

The  firft  maxim  of  >  a  good  Inflation  is  in-^ 
tonteftibly  to  advance  agriculture  before  manu- 
faftures.  The  Was  the  favourite  principle  of  the 
^eat  Sully,  who  gave  to  the  latter  only  the 
Jbcend  rank*  Go€.b£rt,  a  minifter  otherwiie  fo 
able,  QO^nmitted  a  great  fault  in  dffigaing  to  manu^ 
feftures  the  firft  pkce  in  the  ceconomical  cwrdep 
ei  his  adminiftration.  tie  greatly  prote6bed  the 
arts,  which  are.  the  m€at^  of  working  jap  the 
faw  materials,  aM  i^mj>foyed  himfelf  little  in 
agriculture,  which  furnifhcs  the-  materials  and 
^  .^  the 
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tiie'food  of  the  ftate.  Niever^ds,  the  prlact^ 
paljatHity^rdf  all  ivbricadofv  is  the  price  whidd 
it  gives»  and  the  market  k.facocuma  &iir.jdbe 

p«)(Ju<ft?:Qf' the  .foil.     .       /         .  \      ..: 

:  4i^othcr  £»dltt  which. w^  d  CMfequeiice  o£ 
^.i firft^.  ;5j^Si  >pr£vfuiti«g, ^hg.^.ejfj^rtation  of 
corn,  tM.4>fi:(Wtizan  cr^jghfel^y:  at  a  ch^apff 
toarket,  attd  work:  for  alow^  pritJc.  Xfaius  M 
brought  a  greftt'  evil  00  the  farmers  and  theiii 
art  i  w^^b  -PC€jifione4  ^  great  I0&  and  weak-* 
neis  to  dui  wiidk  kingdom.  This  firil  maxin 
c(qmlly  CfiiiT^ed  ^he  arts  and  the  manufan^^f 

.  Th^i^nsvhjtfie  eertainty  a.gtadaiffian  of  :nim6 
add'  utilKj^i-qrhtdi  ought:  ta-Kgfillite'jcheii: iSegrM 
of  prote£ttdn:.and  favour.  The?  arts  tlie.  mofk 
becoflaiiy:,  xhofe  wbidi  fiipi^ly  tfae'greattft  wants* 
and  confequently  the  neareft  conne<^cd  wkh 
agriculture,  and  tfaoft  which  occaflon  the  greateft 
CPnrumption?ougfat  to  be  preferred*  In  a  grpW- 
iatg  fociety'i£i:is.:particu]^fy  to  be  wiffaed^  that 
the  cuitLvator. :may  go  before  the  merchant,. ani 
that  he  whD:m&kcs  ploi^hs  fhould  Jbe  mam 
efteemed  *  than  the  maker  of  coaches ;  the  work- 
men  in  iron-  are^nore  to  be. fought  for  than  th« 
manufa^tureris  of  ivory,  toy^,  &f^.  thoTe  v^ 
doath  one  for  the  neceflky  itfelf,  fhould  precede 
Ae  embroiderer^,-  and  the  inventors  of  fafliions : 
the  makers  of  linens  are- more  vahiable  thto  the 

G  g  2  workmen 
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ivorkmen  of  ribbons  and  laces ;  as  the  buildciif 
cf  walls  and  roofs  ate  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  of 
columns  and  ftatues*  I 

In  a  date  newly  formed^  and  wluch  has  re-' 
eeived  its  firft  kgiflation,  the  founder  might 
indth  reafon  imitate  the  conduft  \oi. Mentor^  who 
in  giving  a  poliqr  fi>  Salentum^  cOUricelled  Idome-- 
neus  to  banifli  the  arts  which  were  maintained 
by  fliew.  All  the  artizans  (fays  the  wife  Mentor) 
who  are  empkyed  in  tbefeptmicums  arts^  Jbouid  be 
mplcyed  in  the  necejfary  onesy  wlricb  are  of  fmdU 
number^  or  in  commerce  or  agricuUure^  I  may 
avow,  that  if  population  is  too  weak  we  (hould 
give  a  preference  to  the  arts  truly  neceflary; 
and  for  the  ilrongeft  reaibn  the  preference  is 
thus  due  over  diofe,  who  like  the  Spaniards  of 
Mexico  and  Peru^  depopulate  the  country  of 
labourers. 

In  a  monarchy,  and  in  a  fbdety  long  eftablifh- 
ed,  where  the  people  are  numerous  enough  for 
furnifliing  every  thing,  it  is  another  combina* 
tion.  The  moil  uqA  Mentor  casiViK}t  diiapprove 
or  blame  a  part  of  foch  people  from  applying 
their  induftry  almoft  indiflferently  to  all  the 
arts;  whether  they  are  emplo^^ed  to  fiimilh 
luxury,  and  above  all,  the  luxuries  which  other 
nations  introduce^— Since  the  defoft  is  equal, 
only  the  work  and  the  profit  center  in  other 
hands.    This  cafe  ihould  othcrwife  be  examined 

particularly  -, 
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pardcularly ;  if  the  liberal  arts»  which  are  with* 
out  contradi£tbh  the  ornaments  of  a  ftate,  and 
oth^r mechanical  arts,  which  are  a  confequence 
of  luxury  and  eafe,  are  not  at  the  fame  time 
powerful  movers  of  opulence  in  attracting  from 
foreigners  a  part  of  their  fuperfluity. 

It  is  true  that  the  epocha's  the  moft  brilliant 
of  the  art's,  either  at  Rome  or  Athens  in  making 
the  fplendor  of  thofe  ftates,  have  almofl:  always 
been  infeparable  from  their  corruption,  and  the 
forerunners  of  their  fall.  We  may  add  that 
thofe  ages  of  refinements  for  the  arts  and  luxury, 
were  not  fo  favourable  to  agriculture  as  the 
golden  age  of  fimplicity  and  innocence,  or  the 
firm  and  fevcrc  manners  of  a  republick.  The 
univerfal  ardour  teftified  at  prefent  for  its  proiV 
perity,  becomes  therefore  a  true,  phasnomenon  j 
above  all,  in  feeing  this  folid  and  ferious  art 
make  fuch  confiderable  progrefs  in  an  age, 
filled  by  turns  with  war  and  luxury,  frivolity, 
fciences,  and  pleafures.  In  truth,  there  is  a 
fecret  fympathy  between  all  the  arts,  and  when 
Jegiflation  favours  the  agreeable  arts,  they  are 
perhaps  to  be  confidcred  as  canals,,  which  cifr 
culate  riches ;  or  as  a  drain  that  takes  pff*  the 
proditfts  of  agriculture,  which  is  certainly  more 
^vantageous  than  exporting  them  beyond  fea. 

We  make,  and  ought  to  make,  an  appren- 
jpg^ihip  to  all  the  arts,  it  is  therefore  fvirprizing 

Q  g  3  ^* 
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that  agriculture,  thjB  ,m?^  neceffftfy  art;  fhoviid  be 
the  only  one  not  fiqgMl^ted.  AU-  its  ,oj)eratk>ns 
are  neyerthdcfs  founded  on  f^riaciples. which 
eaiinot  be  foUdwedrnthout  being  known.  There 
ought,  to  be  iichools  of  theory  mixed  ivwh.  pirac* 
tice  * }  but  uie  has  eftabliihed  a  roirttne,  that 
each  fhould  follow  blindly  the  ftepis  of  bis  father 
9od  modier;  a  habit  fo  fttong  and^inveterate^ 
that  it  has  confrcrared  the  worft  cuftoms  and  the 
greateft  errors.  Here  is  a  defed  indicated  which 
gives  place  to  refl»^iohs  on  the  means  of  cor* 
Itftingit, 

Tlv^  arts  have  generally  a  great  advantage 
from  giving  a  &(hion  to  materials,  not  only 
greatly  augmenting  the  price,  but  often  in  fur* 
pafllng  the  value ;  coniequently  it  is  the  worfl 
part  .of  bad  oeconomytofell  fuch  materials  un** 
)^rQUght^  and  by  their  going  out  of  the  countryi 
)n  that  ftate,  is  loft  not  only  the  gain  ariling 
from  working  them»  but  alio  we  lofe  the  advan^ 

tages 


♦  It  w^s  an  idea  of  divers  celebrated  £»^//}5&,  fuch 
as  Evelyn^  Bradley^  Miller^  TuU^  &c.  who  efteemed 
it  very  advantageous  to  form  focieties^  mixed  of 
labourers  and  philofophers,  who  had  a  feat,  and  cqr-* 
refpondents  ip  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for 
making  experiments  on  various  foils.  This  fociety 
was  each  year  to  chufc  aiTociates,  for  collefting  obfer^ 
yations,  Vc,  and  diftributing  prizes  \o  t|^fi^  ^b^  ^U 
(:pvere{)  ne^y  improveijieptf  ^ 
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tagcs  of  labour,  which  gives  a  living  to.  the 
inhabitants,  who  confume  the  commodities,  and 
to  whom  the  fale  of  a  merchandize,  cannot  but 
be  a  fource  of  profperity. 

From  hence  it  appears^  that  population  is 
aeceflary  to  agriculture,  and  that  the  favour 
given  to  the  arts  contributes  to  it ;  but  laying 
an  expence  or  burthen  on  them,  deftroys  this 
end;  thus  all  impoft,  either  dired  taxes  on 
manufa<Slures,  or  exclufive  privileges,  which 
confolidate  the  profits  of  workmen  of  the  fame 
profeflion ;  apprenticefhips  of  feven  years,  la 
burthenfome  to  families,  and  which  were  intro- 
duced into  England  foj  the  profit  of  matters ; 
the  im^loderate  rights  of  mafters,  who  under 
pretext  of  augmenting  the  perfection  of  an  art^ 
remove  and  limit  the  number  of  workmen, 
charging  a  ufelels  expence  on^  their  profefliont 
and  rendering  thcmfel ves  m^ers  of  t-he  price^ 
which  repujfes  the  purchafer^  at  the  fame  tiipe 
that  a  fmall  number  of  regulations  would  fuffiqe 
for  fidelity  and  confidcnipe.     The  number  of 

feails,  which  in  catholick  countries  the  leaft 
bigoted)  fuch  as  France^  rob  all  tte  workmen  of 
the  ftate  of  a  twelfth  part  of  their  time.  All 
the  changes  and  reftitutions  of  this  nature,  tend 
to  diminifh  the  number  of  worktwn,  of  buyers^ 
a^d  fellers  ^  the  facility  of  working,  and  of  livin]^ 

G  g  4  diminiihef 
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fliminiihes  emulation,  and  at  the  fame  time,  thft 
interior  confumption,  fo  cncpur^ing  to  agricuW 
ture,  and  fo  eflential  to  the  art. 

An  article  very  important  in  the  arts,  relative 
to  the  fubjeflt  of  which  we  are  treating  is,  that 
of  machines,  which  accelerates  the  work,  and 
lowers  the  expence  of  latx>ur,  and  which  has 
given  place  to  a  cpqtroverfy  on  a  parallel  of 
thele  two  ide^s.  Give  to  an  art  a  great  number 
of  workmen,  you  augment  in  their  favour  the 
means  of  living :  fupprefs  half,  and  you  give 
hands  to  agriculture. 

Thofe  ^ho  h^ve  examined  this  pofition  with 
attention  are  of  the  laft  opinion,  for  which  they 
give  many  good  reafons;  //  is  (fays  M.  de  Me- 
lon, in  a  fniall  work  much  efteemed)  a  means  of 
ioubUng  the  number  of  citizens^  when  we  can  do 
with  one  what  was  before  done  by  two.  It  is  clear, 
diat  the  fqprer  we  employ  in  one  work,  the  more 
we  Ihall  have  to  employ  on  others,  the  moi^ 
facility  there  will  be  in  maintaining  them,  the 
more  food  and  money  will  there  be  for  other 
workmen,  and  the  better  may  be  fupported  the 
competition  of  prices,  Non  debet  fieri  perpkra 
quod  poteji  fieri  per  pauciora^  is  a  maxim  of  good 
fenfe,  and  in  following  it  we  imitate  the  voice  of 
God  and  nature.  We  (hould  not  complain  of 
mills  for  corn  i^d  filk ;    why  therefore  Ihould 
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wc  complain  of  other  machines  which  abridge, 
or  which  Amplify  operations  that  arc  ufefiil? 
Oppofing  one's  fclf  to  the  employment  of  fuch 
mechanifm,  is  as  abfurd  as  the  complaints  of  the 
watermen  at  London^  af  the  building  Weftminjter 
bridge,  or  of  the  cartwrights  at  the  eftablifjir 
ment  of  pavements^  If  it  was  difadvantageou^ 
to  fet  machines  to  work  which  augment  the 
pumber  of  hands,  the  EngUJh  have  already  dp^ 
cidcd  that  queftion,  by  the  magnificent  reiEom* 
penccs  which  they  have  given  to  the  inv^tors  or 
fhe  introducers  of  machines  of  the  firft  kind^ 
Thu§  Sir  Thomas  Lotnbe  receivedjErbm  parliament 
^  prefent  of  fourteen  thoufand  pounds,  for  havr 
ing  eftablift^ed  at  Berfrf^  mill  for  organizing 
^Ik;  which  was  indeed^n  undertaking. extremely 
difficult ;  he  had  taken  a  plan  of  it  at  Turin^ 
with  much  care,  ability,  and  peril.  Wc  may 
f  oncciye  hqw  many  hands  muft  be  fparcd  by  a 
machine,  which  contains  26566  wheels,  and 
^7746  moyements,  wfiich  in  24  hours  winds  off 
247726080  ells.  The  efFed  of  thefe  means  of 
abridging  labour,  in  countries'  that  aboun4 
^yith  workmen  of  all  fprts,  is  diffexent  fron^ 
pther  countries,  which  enjoy  but  a  moderate 
population,  and  which  have  fuch  an  intereft 
ifj  throwing  all  hands  in  refervc  to  ^gricul- 
fure. 
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For  the  reft  in  this  article  of  arts,  we  have 
little  to  lay  of  the,  liberal  arts^  which  in  fpite  <^ 
their  luftre,  and  the  agreeablenefs  they  procure, 
neither  do  more  honour  to  genius,  nor  more 
welfare  to  humanity.  What  a  (hame  that  the 
fntcbankal  arts  fhould  be  fo  often  and  lb  mif* 
takenly  termed  bafe  \  Ought  they  not  to  be  at 
leall  as  noble  as  they  are  m6re  ufef  ul  ? 
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0/  Manufa^ures  relative  to  Agriculture. 

G6od>part  of  the  ideas  and  maxims  relative 
to  the  arts,  m^y  and  ought  to  be  applied 
to  manufactures.  ^  They  are  the  arts  in  great, 
and  which  unite,  and  include  moft  of  the  means 
employed  by  divers  arts.  .  They  commonly  em- 
ploy more  hands  than  tools  and  machines,  an4 
thence  are  more  favourable,  to.population.  They 
are  more  ftable,  and  le6  >«randering  than  the 
arts ',  thus  they  are  more  certain  and  profitable 
^  a  country  in  which  they  find  favour. 

The  general  end  of  manufa<51:ures,  is  to  give 
to  materials  a  form  which  renders  them  more 
valuable,  and  a  new  worth  to  which  they  would 
be  a  Ilranger  without  induftry — a  value  which 
becomes  the  fource  and  food  of  a  rich  commerce, 
Manufadlures  well  conftituted  and  regulated, 
^re  often  the  fplendor  of  a  ftate  by  the  riches 
they  produce,  the  fortunes  of  thofe  who  eftablifli 
them,  and  the  welfare  of  the  nations  among 

whpm  *7  *r9  found, 

Relatively^ 
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Relatively  to  agriculture  they  produce  divers 
eSe£ts  manifeftly  advantageous.  The  firft,  in 
augmenting'the  price  of  the  produdlions  -,  the 
fecond,  by  procuring  a  quick  and  cafy  con- 
fumption  of  fuperfluous  commodities ;  the  third, 
by  animating  the  culture  of  the  earth,  by  a 
happy  market  for  the  cultivator ;  that  which 
augments  the  mafs  of  their  produdtions,  and 
fhrows  agricultute  into  the  benefit  oi  the  befl: 
market,  and  thereby  CKmpts  it  from  the  bur*- 
(henfome  expence  g(  exportation* 

Tke  profit  of  the  ftape  in  this  cafe,  is  not  kfs 
than  the  valuie  which  the  manufaftures  bring 
into  its  coffers^-f-the  increafed  value  they  give  to 
land — the  eafe  qf  living  which  they  give  to  a 
great  number  of  men-*<-aad  which  neceiiarily 
augments  her  population. 

Not  only  the  value  of  lands  already  'fertile  is 

augmented,  by  the  influence  of  the  fuccefs  of 
manufacture^  ^  but  the  lands  the  kaft  ferule  are 

improved ;  we  may  Tupply  by  induftry  the  pro- 
duftions  of  the  earth ;  but  it  never  fails  that 
the  productions  of  the  eafth  nourifh  numbers  of 
the  induftrious.  The  more  abundant  thcf  are, 
the  more  wiH  manufactures  and  commerce  exer- 
cile  themfelves  in  gaining  good  markets-,  and 
reciprocally  the  more  manufactures  flourifh,  the 
jT-ore  will  njen  apply  themfelves  to  get  the  better 

■        of 
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of  a ;  fterile  foil,  the  more  they  make  efibrts  to 
itipply  tbdmfdves  by  their  induftry. 
r  Man\ifa£bufes  Jbnow  no  bounds  but  thofe  of 
confump^ioniyithe  nation  that  pof&fles  the 
idibipdt;  Jratfe  of ;  labour,  will  have  the  molt 
cnended  commerce. 

The  price  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  becotnel 
,:sdways  the  rule  and  the  mcafure  of  the  price  of 
Jabour^  we  muft  not  therefore  fear  augment* 
ing  the  produdb  •  of  grains,  provided  the  con* 
iumptioh  occafioned  by  the  arts  comes  in  fuccouf. 
The  fpirit  and  the  great  end  of  commercial  laws; 
ihoold  aim^at  ^ving  a  living  to  a  great  number 
of  men  by  labour,  by  procuring  abundance  and 
a  good  market  fot  the  necei&ries  of  life.  i 

'  The  firfl  object  of  manufaiftures  ought  to  be 
the  employment  of  the  materials  :prbduced  by 
the  foil  of  a  country,  hemp^  :flax,  wcbl,  leather^ 
(sfc.  which  being :wrought  are  the  interior  richesi 
It  is  the  peifofti^m  of  political  oeconomy  t» 
manage  fo,  that  the  material  bnd  the  manufa&ure 
ihould  find  thcmfelves'  ueiied  irl  the  fame  place^ 
^r>d  that  the  fii^eijluity  pf  ^unta.  ihouki  cmpkgr 
4:hem. 

.Betvtneen;  0ke  manufaftures.  which  exerctic 
themfclves  upon  the  m^erials  produced^  in  .the 
ftate,  it  ha&  a  great  intereft.  in  favouring  thofe 
which  arc  the  mbftufcful  in  the  improvement  .<rf 
the  lands,  efpecially  in  fmall  ft^es.  ^  It  has  been 
3  obfcrved 
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oblenrcd,  that  the  inanufa&inss  bf  wool  anf 
preferable,  becaufe  thejf  increafe  the.  flocks, 
which  prove  a  great  Iburceiof  fertility  to  the 
Ibil ;  they  that  facilitate  corxfumpition,  and  the 
grois  fabrics  aiie  xhe  moft  ufeful.  'This '  is  yfhaji 
determined  the  judicious  Sorn^Y.  to  tffofe  da 
fiik  manafa£tttre..  The  publick  of  that  time 
liefitatednottifi  bliming  him  i  in  the  following 
jperiod  it  was. doubted  whether  he  was  not  rights 
and  at  profent  the.  wifefl:  politicians  allow:  id 
.TJiofe  who  JoDow  that  th^  iLtxury  of  fdks  finki 
l^e  price  of  wool,  and  that  the.  declmfion  of  th£ 
Utter  diminiflies  jthe.flboks,  ah^  conieqo^ntly, 
pne  of  the  iburces  of  fertility^  will  not  be  ba* 
lanced  in  thdr  deciiion.;  k&  ilriti  Jarould  they^  tf 
they  confider,  that-  the  agricukuce  of  France 
pcxiuces  but  a  fixdi  of  what  it  rendered  in  thofe 
fimes;  and  that  £01; , gaining  ibme  imUions  by 
idle  fabricatida  of  AuflS,  •  they  Have.^ioi}:  ibme 
•nilKanb  in  .the  produfts  of  their  lands.  *  Thofe 
9vho  have  calculated  that  two  imllions  of  cul- 
tivators may  rai&  6ne  milliard  of  productions; 
i^kft^d  of  which  three  millions;  of  drtifts  caA 
produce  to  the  ftate  but  700  millions  in  mer* 
chandize  of  hranufanSture,  will  not  be  io  ready 
to  condemn  this  gre^t  man. 

The  interbr  confumiption  of  fnanufa6tures, 
has  appeared  (b  important  tx>rthe  Ehglifl^  nkion, 
relatively  to  agriculture,  that  it  was  the  modve 
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oY.an  aft  of  parliament,  in  1666,  that  nopcrfoh 
ihduld  be  buried  in  any  thing  but  woollen.  They 
well  knew  that  fach  precautions  are  applicable 
in  a  country  that  has  a  fUpefabundance  of  ma- 
terial, and  of'  hands^  to  fabricate  it,  and  they 
feared  a  decline,  if  a  cdnCuniptioa  was  ndt  pro^ 
moted  by  divers  means/  ^ '■-        '*^ 

The  fecond  objeft  of  manufeftures  is,  the 
working  up  foreign  ^materials,  either  for  the  ul^ 
of  the  country  itfelf,  or  for  a  IMe  elfewhere  % 
and  with  this  regard  legiflation  renders  a  good 
offite  to  the  Hate,  in  favouring  the  importation-, 
and  the  working  a  material  for  "whlck  they  wouW 
otherwife  Tiave  to  pay  other  people. '  Thus^;  ift 
favouring  the  importation  of.  foreign  materials, 
fhe  may  combine  this  favour  wich  that  which 
flie  owes  to  the  materials  6f  the^foil,  that  (he 
docs  not  prejudice  cultivation  by  preventing 
cither  confttmpcion  orfale;  &e  miay  examine  if, 
in  favouring,  the  cottons,  their  ginning  and 
vnieaving,  this  favour  might  caufe  a  negleft  of 
wool  and  frocks  s  whether  the  multiplication  'of 
bees  for  wax,  did  not  render  taUow  defpifedf 
«(fid  thereby  prejudice  that  part  of  culture,  which 
depends  on  cattle  •,  as  filk  beccftning  too  com^ 
mon  might'debafe  the  flax  and  wool. 

Agriculture  and  manufaftures  are  the  eflence 

of  commerce ;  their  union  is  fuch,  that  without 

manufaftures  the  fruits  of  the  earth  would  have 

very 
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very  little  vad^e*  If  agriculture  was  negle&ed'/ 
the  fburces  of  manufadures  and  commerce 
would  be  dried  »p. 

Export  cbc  materials  of  a.  country  wrough(v 
and  import  the  foreign  materials  uawrought,  to 
be  re-exported  afterwards^  wrought ;  this  is  eer-^ 
tainly  the  beft  condudb  that  can  be  held. 
.  Politicians  are  not  all  agreed  on  friviitged 
nmitfaHureSf  the  one  afierc,  that  this  favour  is 
proper  for  recompenfing  talents,  and  augmenting 

emulation.  Neverthelefs  in  is  rare,  that  fuilain- 
ing  one  by  preference  does  not  crulh  the  teft, 
and  prevent  many  from  being  fet  up,  whieh 
ii^ight  contribute  more  to  enrich  the  country. 
The  exdufiv^  companies  which  only  favour  indi* 

viduals,  are  prcgudkial  to  all  the  publick,  the 
privilege  favours  nothing  but  indolence,  and 
ibmetimes  avarioe,  to  the  prgudice  of  perfedriom 
It  ilops  the  circuktion  of  labour  on  the  fingle 
principle  of  the  circulation  of  money.  The 
ftate  is  a  fociety  in  which  no  perfon  ought  to 
lie  admitted  to  enjoy  a  fingle  advantage  which 
they  do  not  procure  ihemfelves^ 
.  In  cities  where  manufa^urers  are  incorpcK 
rated,  there  dre  often  lefs  fabrications,,  and 
poorer  than,  in  cities  where  they  are  free.  They 
are  much  lefs  favourable  to  population.  It  has 
been  obfcrvcd,  that  in  LondaUf  where  there  ar« 
92  privileged  companies,  there  arc  fewer  peopk 

than 
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thM  ih  Soutbwark  and  Weftminfter^  fuburbs  which 
leave  a  free  field  to  all  indulirious  citizens. 

The  regulations  are  not  better  obferved  iri 
tnanufaduring  exclufive  companies ;  befides  it  is 
very  cafy^  and  very  juft  to  fubjeCt  free  manu- 
faftures  to  necefTary  regulations  for  good  workr^ 
mtolhip,  and  fufficient  for  the  repiutahoh  of  the 
manufadurer  and  the  rilerctiarit.     Thofe  whd 

I  X 

•  •'*•■  ^  , 

work  the  beft,,  and  the  cheapeft,  fliould  have 
the  preference.  Relative  to  the  pofleflbrs  of 
jecrets,  is  many  will  boaft  for  the  fake  of  ob- 
taining privileges,  beiides,  that  it  is  often  ah  illu- 
fioh,  the  poiTeflpr  of  ^  fecret  cannot  want  H 
privilege  iovjingly  exercifing,  and  ought  hot  to 
prevent  qther  perfons  for  feeking  after  it j  betaufe 
in  the  feeking  for  it,  they  may  find  other  things' 
more  precioYis.     Goodnefs  of  matefialls,  Celerity 

of  labour  arid  perfeftion  of  work  are  mxich  bettef" 
than  all  the  fecrets.  Thefe  qualities  uriitecj 
idways  carry  manufaftures  to  the  higheft  degree 
6f  pcolpef ity,'  and  gain  them  an  entire  preference^ 
AWfe  politiGianis  have  always  regarded  aM  eicclif- 
five  companies  of  artizans  arid  manufadturers,  ii 
a  monopoly  of  induftry. 

Some  perfons  believe  that  the  number  dt 
urtizahs  or  manufaftufers  do  mifchief  to  one 
another,  and  thofe  which  are  eftablifhed  arc 
almoft  always  in  fear  of  feeing  other  eftablifh- 
mcnts  formed.    Neverthelels  cxpefience  proves, 

H  h  that 
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that  their  fear  is  chimerical.  It  is  to  cities  whidi 
abound  wit :  workmen  of  the  fame  profeffion, 
that  moft  commiflionS  are  addreflcd,  bccaiife  in 
them  there  reigns  the  moft  emulation,  and  in 
them  are  found  the  moft  compfete  and  choice 

•  •  • 

aflbrtments.  Such  a  number  of  workmen  will 
not  be  found  labouring  in  privileged  manufac-* 
tureS)  while  they  arc  found  in  the  greateft  num- 
ber in  free  cities.  The  exclusive  privileges  of  a: 
company,  of  a  mafter^'of  an  individual,  have- 
nv>re  or  lefs  the  fame  efFcft  j  although  thofe  of 
corporations  have  moft. 

But  all  of  -them  have  the  capital  effedt  of 
placing  a  barrier  to  the  iriduftry  ai  thofe  who 
have  not  the  lame  prerogatives.  It  is  one  ftroke 
levelled  at,  and  often  fatal  to  national  induftty^ 
which  is  more  dcTcrvIng  good  management  than 
the  induftry  of  ah  individual. 

One  great,  reafon  ftill  for  not  approving  them 

is,  that  an  cxcluTivfe  privilege  is  the  pillpw  of 
iecurity;    ihduftrjr  dies   at  once  if  (he  is  not 

aninaatcd  by  conipetltion,  and  by'  the  hope  ci 
getting  the  better  of  her  rivals.  Thofe  who  are 
privil^ed  dream  of  nothing  but  their  profits"; 
^L others  for  fucceeding,  muft  hot  only  think  of 
profit,  but  the  glory  of  diftinguilhing  themfelves. 
I  have  alfo  another  obfervation  to  make  in 
favour  of  the  fmall  manufaftures  of  the  country, 
which  may  be  in  divers  places  more  ufeful  than 

the 
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the  great  ones  in  cities  ;  not  only  for  furnJfliing 

the  countVyman  with  afliftance ;  but  for  giving 

him  an  objeft  which  will  fill  up  all  the  vacancies 

of  his  tirtie^  and  above,  all,  tjiofe  of  bad  fea- 

fons  and  bad  days.     It  would  at  the  fame  time 

become  a  feminary,  to  which  his  children  might 

ferve  their  apprenticefhips,*  and  from  them  they 

might  pafs  into  rtlore  confiderable  manufaftures 

with,  advantage.  '  ^ 

Manufedur^s J.  jnQr^  peculiarly  than,  other  arts^ 

ihould  always  be  one  of  the  objects  which  moft 

att£adt  !tbe  attention  of  a  ilat;e,  whqfe  end  is  thi? 

greattft  popul^tiQA,.'  and   the    moil .  flourilhing 

pirofpctify ;  not  pnly  for  itfelf,  and  its  finances, 

but  more  ftill  for  jth^iWf  Ifare  <)f  the  people.     In 

this  view,    equallj^.. political  and  paternal,  the 

Sjpirit  of  Lcgiflatign  jie^ed^s.  nothing  for  giving 

fi&ivity  W:  thfi  induftry  of  the  fubjedts  of  a  ftate^ 

^nd  a  valu^  to  whatever  is  capable  of  au  advaur 

tagR0U3 /fibricatipii.^    B?fides  the  encouragement 

tinA  tt^e  facilities  which  it  gives  in  this  relpedt 

M  menxiependctif  on  it,  if  it  grants  a  free  and 

gr^dou^  aiccefs  to  all  jnduftri^ous  ilrangers,  who 

inayugiye.  rife^  to  emulation;   above  all,  if  the 

country  is  not  peopled  fufficiently :    but  as  the 

limnufji^ures  attrad):  and  employ  a  great  number 

of  perfons,  who  pught  to   be  fed,   and  a^  np 

.eft^t^if^ment  of  this  kind  caa  fuftain  itfelf  io 

abanciapce,  •  the  firfl:  care  muft   always  be  to 

favour  agriculture. 

Hh2 
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'Of  ComtHerce  relatively  td  Agricidture* 

COMMERCE  being  only  the  commtini* 
cation  of  the  produfb  of  nature  and  art, 
this  operation  is  infeparaWe  fiom  thofe  of  which 
we  come  to  treat,  it  ought  to  be  the  {notive  and 
the  recompence.  If  n:>an  w^  fii^le  it  would 
Signify  little  ttr  kimfelf,  Itvmg  in  fbciety  he  ought 
to  work  for  it;  but  as  he  cannot  fupply  hk 
Wants  in  neceilary^  ufeful^  and  agreeable  matters 
without  the  affiftance  of  other  men,  he  ihould 
offer  to  others  the  furplus  of  his  own  neceffaries^ 
with  the  fruits  of  his  induftry,  in  exchange  for 
what  he  wants.  Fof  what  good  (hould  we  iblicit 
the  foil  to  give  us  her  rich  produftions,  if  it  is 
not  to  Ipread  them  wherever  they  are  wanted  j 
and  for  what  fhould  we  be  induftrious,  if  it  was 
not  for  circulating  the  produd  of  various  ta- 
lents? .      , 

The  commerce  of  a  cotrn6*y  turns  immediately 
on  its  natural  productions,  and  upon  t^at  in- 
duftry which  multiplies  and  perfe6ts  them. 
The  natural  objcds  are  the  nouriflunent,  cloath- 

i»g 
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ing  commodities  of  common  and  agreeable 
living  :  but  agriculture  is  always  the  bafis,  and 
one  of  the  principal  branches,       , 

The  interior  circulation  comes  immediately  in 
view ;  it  yields  divers  advantages  ferving  for  the 
welfare  and  profperity  of  the  country,  and 
fpreading  through  all  parts  of  a  ftate,  a  free  and 
eafy  communication,  as  the  blood  produced  by 
nature,  ought  to  circulate  in  the  human  body, 
without  pbftrud^ion^  for  procjycing  vigour  apii 
health. 

When  I  fay  a  free  and  eafy  communication,  I 
underft^n$l  alfo  the  moil  prompt  and  ]the  lea|t 
fxpenfives  that  which  necpffarily  rpquires  the 
beft  routes. 

The  exportation  of  the  fuperfluity,  or  the 
cxcefs  of  what  is  wanted,  to  foreigners  is  tlje 
fecond  obje^  of  thp  con^merf  e  of  a  country  •,  I 
undcrfl:an4  by  fup^rfiuity^  the  excffs  of,  wants 
Relative  to  the  natural  produdions  of  the  fruits 
of  induftry.  They  ought  therefore  to  be  con- 
ycrfed  into  other  matters  that  are  wanted,  or  - 
intQ  rnoney,  being  properly  fo  much  gained^ 
It  is  very  advantageous  to  a  l^ate  to  find 
every  thing  within  itfelf  ^  an4  nqthing  fjiould  bo 
negledted  for  giving  birth  to  produftions,  an4 
for  manufaftyrjng  gs  maqy  gs  poffible^  But  this 
is  not  always  poQiblc.  \i  is  not  eafy  to  find 
^\\  pcceflaries,   as   corn,  fa|r,  iron,   and  other 

IJ  h  ^  fmiilar 
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fubjcAsy  and  the  intereft  which  die  prince  or  the 
nation  may  have  in  facilitating  it,  to  moderate 
or  preferve  diis  exportation.  In  general,  aad  it^ 
moll  cafes  it  is  advantageous,  and  Ihould  be 
encouraged. 

Fertile  and  well  cultivated  countries  Gertainly 
give  great  opportunities  of  exporting  at  a  low 
price.  It  is  a  great  motive  for  pcrfe£Hng  culti- 
vation, and  augmenting  it  to  abundance,  for 
commerce  infallibly  augments  population. 
If  the  foil  of  a  country  is  not  proper  for  the 

.    culture  of  corn,  or  quite  refufes  it-  by  fterility, 
it  muft  neceffarily  be  fupplied  by  induftry  and 
commerce,  as  it  is  ih  Holland  and  other  places. 
The  produdions  of  a  country  being  thofe  of 
nature,  or  of  induftry  ^  the  firft  fhould  be  im- 
proved with  the  utmoft  care,  to  give  them  ^  the 
beft  quality  poffible,  which  (for  vines  above  all) 
'  in  augmenting  reputation,  raiies  alfb  the  price  ; 
and  to  ^ve  at  the  fame  time  to  the  produfts  of 
'labour  a  value  by   faihion,    and  a  credit  by 
fabricating  with  great  fidelity,  which  may  be 

'  done  by  placing  at  their  Jiead  people  intelligent; 
able  and  incjuftrious,  capable  of  inventing,  and 
of  pleafing  the  tafte  of  the  publick.  Schools  of 
defign  are  in  this  refpedt  always  the  bails  of  all 
fuccefs.  A  wife  legiflation  might  greatly  influ- 
ence all  thefe  things  by  its  regulations  ;  but  its 
authority  would   be  infufficient  or   unfruitful, 

3  without 
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without  the  ability,  prudence,  and  good  lidtl| 
of  undertakers. 

Importation  of  commodities,  or  foreign  merr 
{chandize  to  a  ftate,  is  the  third  objed  of  conir 
merce,  and  one  of  very  groat  importance.^ 
Naturally  nothing  fliould  be  recdved  but  what 
was  to  anfwer  real  wants,  or  at  lead  for  its 
utility  or  profit,  but  never  for  prejudicing  the 
inter«fl:s  of  the  flate  or  of  perfons  dependent 
on  it. 

IF  importation  has  for  its  obji^  produ&s,  it 
is  rare  but  they  will  prejudice  the  agriculture 
of  the  country,  in  obftrudting  or  rendering 
lefs  advantageous  the  fale  of  its  produdls,  which 
could  not  fail  of  much  difcouraging  the  culio- 
vator.  It  is  proper  only  in  cafe  of  urgent 
Nyants,  aqd  it  is  tq  prevent  them,  that  a  wife 
government  ftiould  give  all  its  attention ;  both 
in  animating  every  kind  of  culture,  and  giving 
j-ifc  to  all  poflible  improvements,  granaries  of 
precaution,  which  might  open  themfelves  when 
wanted,  to  break  the  monopolies  pf  private 
perfons,  and  guaranty  the  poor  people  from 
a  too  great  dearnefs  jn  years  unfortunate  tf> 
the  crops,  as  is  pradtifed  in  the  canton  of 
Berne^  and  other  parts  of  Switzerland^  which 
Jiave  thereby  experienced  at .  divers  times  the 
paternal  care  of  their  gracious  foverdgns. 

Importa-^' 
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i     Importation  has  directly  and  naturally. for  it^ 
objeft^  thofe  things  which  cannot  be  product 
-in  temperate  climates,  as  fpices,  drugs,  coffee, 
-tea,  fugar,  G?^-  articles  unfortunately  too  fami- 
liar at.prefent,  -wd  which  long  cuftom  has  ren- 
dered almoft  neceflary  to  nouriihment.     Many 
J  other  tbin^,  which  we  need  not  indicate  here, 
•cither  of  the  nature  of  thofe  which  we  have 
named,  or  which  are  wrought  in  the  countries 
from  which  we  bring  them,  fome  of  which  are 
invxed  of  •  utility  and  agreeabknels,   others  of 
:purc  luxury  or  vain  curiofity.     Thefe  various 
•^articles  require  regulation  fubjedk  to  variation, 
according  to  the  Hate  of  a  country,  being  more 
.;or  lefs  fortunate;  but  legiflation  ihould  a£b  ii^ 
all,  on,  general  and  incontefllble  principles. 

I.  By  interdifting  the  entry  of  that  which  it 
judges  to  be  evidently  prejudicial  to  a  country, 
fuch  are  the  importation  of  things  of  the  fame 
fort  as  die  country  produces,  or  which  may,  by 
a  fuperior  quality  difcredit  them,   or  prevent^ 

.  pr  reftrain  the  interior  fale. 

*  11.  Interdift  the  entry  of  foreign  merchandise^ 
of  the  fame  fort  as  thofe  which  are  fabricated  at 
home,'  which  muft  infallibly  be  mifchievous  to 
the  national  fabrications,  as  well  as  to  the  cuU 
ture  of  the  materials  furniihed  to  them. 
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'    III.  '  Prevent    or   limit   the   importation  of 

merchandize  of  luxury,  or  the  mode  which 
.carries  off  much  money  ;  at  leaft  when  the  com- 
merce of  exportation  is  not  eqUal  to  it ;  then 
this  luxury  may  be  confidered  as  profitable  by 
jexchanges,  or  the  fruit  of  induftry. 

IV.  Favour  the  importation  of  foreign  raw 
materials,  which  may  be  worked  up  at  home, 
fuch  as .  cotton  and  making  the  people  of  a 
country  gain  the  fafhion  of  it,  which  without 
this  they  pay  to  foreigners ;  above  all,  when 
thefe  materials  thus  worked,  •  are  aftua^ly  a  part 
of  the  interior  confumption,  and  may  become  an 
pbjefl:  of  advantageous  exportation,  after  having 
ufpfplly  employed  the  manufafturers.  They 
ought  to  feel  without  pain,  prohibitions  of  imr 
portation  of  things  of  an  evident  utility,  or  a 
daily  confumption  when  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
national  eftablifliments,  to  render  them  in  a  ftate 
of  furniftiing  fuch  neceflaries. 

'  In  the  cafe  of  matters  fimply  agreeable,  legif- 
Jation  full  of  goodnefs,  might  without  a  total 
prohibition,  render  the  importation  more  rare, 
and  more  difficult;  unlefs  in  cafes  of  abrdutc 
neceffity,  we  fhould  always  lay  as  fmall  burthens 
as  poflibie  on  commerce,  as  little,  as  the  general 
Jntereft  of  the  ftate  and  of  fpciety  well  underftood 

The 
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The  exchifive  privileges  tending  to  burthen 
the  liberty  of  great  numbers,  merit  always  the 
fame  attention.  We  fhould  here  recoUed  thk 
principles  which  we  have  laid  down  in  this 
refpedt  in  fpeaking  of  manufadures. 

Companies  of  commerce  being  niore  extended, 
and  embracing  much  greater  objeds,  are  more 
mifchievous  ftilt,  becaufe  it  is  rate  that  they  do 
not  become  abufes  and  tyrannical,  in  removing 
or  ftifling  all  that  is  not  for  their  intereit,  often- 
dmes  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  publick. 
The  fpirit  of  monopoly,  which  is  almoft  always 
that  of  thefe  companies,  is  a  deftru£kive  fpirit. 
The  Dutch  are  accufed  of  fometimes .  burnings 
0r  throwing  into  the  fea  great  quantities  of 
pep^r,  nutmegs,  &r.  for  keeping  up  the  prices 
♦*  Such  is,"  fays  an  author  •*  the  fpirit  of  a 
*^  company,  that  it  always  prefers  a  gain  of  ten 
^  per  cmt.  upon  a  thoufand  tons  of  exportation^ 
f •  to  that  of  five  per  cent  on  two  thouland  tons.** 
In  a  free  commerce  oi)  the  contrary,  compedtion 
neceffarily  forces  the  merchant  to  content  him- 
fclf  with  moderate  profits,  and  to  augment  the 
.  exportation  to  augment  his  profits. 

In  giving  to  commerce  the  greateft  fiecdom 
that  is  poQible,  there  will  perhaps  be  made 
fewer  ^reat  fortunes ;  but  a  greater  number  of 
]Qioderate  fortunes,  and  an  eafe  more  generally 
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expanded  will  be  the  fruits  ;  which  certainly  are 
more  fiire  and  more  advantageous  to  a  country, 
and  which  becomes  at  the  fame  tioK  the  end  of 
a  good  kgiflation,  above  all,  in  republican  ftatess 
where  they  ought  to  feek  whatever  approaches 
the  neareft  to  equality* . 

A  pfolperity  more  general,  is  always  mora 
favourable  to  the  circulation  of  the  profits  of 
commerce,  than  the  opulence  of  a  fmall  number^ 
It  is  more  proper  alfo  ta  raife  the  price  of  lands 
by  competition,  and  fo  to  incre^fe  the  value  of 
them,  than  by  brilliant  fortunes,  who  turn  all 
they  have  into  luxury  and  embellifliments,-  be- 
fides,  that  moderate  fortunes  never  give  fuch 
bad  examples  of  vices^  and  prodigality.  In  fine, 
this  mean  ftate  of  eafe  becomes  more  favourable 
to  a  reafonabie  population,  one  of  the  great 
ends  which  ought  always  to  be  had  in  view. 

Republicks  have  commonly  this  advantage  of 
conimerce,  being  the  more  free  $  we  there  never 
ife,  or  at  leaft  very  rarely,  tbofe  mdnopplies  of 
the  (late,  fo  odious,  which  are  OQly.to  be  found 
in  the  great  monatchiesj  In  the  governmCTt  of 
cnej  (fays  Monkfqnieu)  commerce  is  founded 
upon  luxury  :  in  the  govemnient  of  tnany  it  is 
founded  on  oect>riomy.  We  may  add,  that  it 
is  accompanied  .with  more  fegurity  -,  thofe  forr 
xmsa  leis  rapid,  are  lefs  expoied  to  the  i^okes 
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^^authority,  which  overturn  or  exhaull  them< 
The  fuecefe  of  commerte  in  republicks  is  plain, 
by  a  great  number  of  examples^  antiQnt  and 
modern,  fuch  as  thofc  of  the  cities  of  "Tyre^ 
Carthage^  MarfeiBis^  Flarenctj  Venice^  and  the 
Hanie  towns,  and  fliil  more  by  the  degree  o£ 
fylendor  to  which  it  has  carried  the  United  Pro- 
mnces^  who  by  commerce  have  equalled  the  molt 
lelpedtable  powers  of  Europe. 

In  leaving  much  liberty  to  commerce,  the 
kgiflature  has  a  right  to  temper  it  by  wife  re- 
lations, and  above  all,  to  require  much  can- 
dour and '  good  faith :  the  police  cannot  watch 
too  attentively  to  all  the  licences  which  efcape 
the  laws  of  commerce.  The  general  interell: 
demands  that  all  frauds  in  weights,  and  mea? 
fures,  and  mixtures  or  alterations  of  merchan- 
dize, be  puniiked  (everely. 

Befides  the  general  laws,  which  the  rights  of 
men  dtablilh,  tt  imports,  nuich  tha  the  admi^ 
niflratioD^f  meri^aniile  jujtice  fhould  be  fummary^ 
and  as  (hort  $u^|>offihIey  an4  with  that  view  to 
be  freed  from  the  forms  and  the  delays  too 
common  and  too  much  multiplied  in  the  courts^ 

Commerce  well  dird^d,  is  without  contra-^ 
di6tion  the  bafis  the  moft  folid  of  a  ftate,  an^ 
oftentimes  the  organ  of  its  grandeur.  One  of 
the  means  the  moft  efficacious  for  conduddng 

it, 
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it|  and  above  all,  in  a  ftate  at  a  diftance  from 
the  fea,  and  which  would  at  the  fame  time 
preferve  its  independency,  is  to  give  birth  within 
itfelf  to  abundance,  by  the  folid  and  various 
refources  of  Agriculture. 

^od  f  atria  nojira  florefcit^  quam  mihi  a  quo- 
cunque  excoli  jucundam.  iPlin.  Tab.  lib.  v. 
epift. 
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<^authority»  which  overturn  or  exhaull  them« 
The  fuccefe  of  commerce  in  republicks  is  plain, 
by  a  great  number  of  examples^  antient  and 
modern,  fuch  as  thofc  of  the  cities  of  Tyre^ 
Carthage^  MarfeiUis^  Fhrmctj  Venice^  and  the 
Hanie  towns,  and  fliil  more  by  the  degme  a£ 
j^lendor  to  which  it  has  carried  the  United  Pro^ 
njincesy  who  by  commerce  have  equalled  the  mofi: 
lelpeftable  powers  of  Europe. 

In  leaving  much  liberty  to  commerce,  the 
kgiflature  has  a  right  to  temper  it  by  wife  r^u- 
lations,  and  above  all,  to  require  much  can- 
dour and '  good  faith :  the  police  cannot  watch 
too  attentively  to  all  the  licences  which  efcape 
the  laws  of  commerce.  The  general  interefl: 
demands  that  ail  frauds  in  weights,  and  mea? 
fures,  and  mixtures  or  alterations  of  merc^an-- 
dize,  be  puniiked  (everely. 

Befides  the  general  lawsi  which  the  rights  of  \ 
men  dtablilh,'  tt  imports,  nuich  tha  the  admi-* 
niftratJoD  of  meuMiile  jujtice  fhould  be  fummary^ 
and  as  (hort  ^s  jx^ble,  an4  with  that  view  to 
be  freed  from  the  forms  and  the  delays  too 
common  and  too  much  multiplied  in  the  courts^ 

Gommcrce  well  dir^fted,  is  without  contra-^ 
diction  the  balis  the  moft  folid  of  a  ftate,  anii§ 
oftentimes  the  organ  of  its  grandeur.  One  of 
the  means  the  moft  efficacious  for  conducing 
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it|  and  above  all,  in  a  ftate  at  a  diftance  from 
the  fea,  and  which  would  at  the  fame  time 
preferve  its  independency,  is  to  give  birth  within 
itfelf  to  abundance,  by  the  folid  and  various 
rcfources  of  Agriculture. 

§^od  f  atria  noftra  florefcitj  quam  tnihi  a  quo- 
cunque  excoli  jucundam.  JPlin.  Tab.  lib.  v. 
cpift. 
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